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CHAPTER J. 

liAJOOLOOPETTAH. 

T he little village of Rajooloopettah is situate * 
just within the boundaries of the Deccan, 
tract of Indian country under the sway of Hi ^ 
Highness the Nizam of Hyderabad. I don’t aa 
you will find the name, reader, in any map or road 
book. It may be that the village is too small and ur 
» important to find its way into either ; or it may t 
that the name is spelt in a different manner than 
that shown here, or it may have (as ivS often tlr; 
ease) fifty different appellations. But Rajooloo 
pettah let it be named here. 

It was like the thousands its provincial neigh - 
bours, squalid, dusty, sun-dried, and very dirt; 
The houses, or hovels rather, were built very low , 
of red clay, and roofed with palmyra leaves or 
grass ; and had doors so smttll and low, as to 
require considerable stooping on the part of grown- 
up persons before ingress or egress could to 
effected. 
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There were some houses however, roofed M 
coarse tiles, and in rather better condition than 
the generality. These belonged to the ai*isto- 
cracy of Bajooloopettah; paunchy Bhramins ; and 
sturdy well-fed Mahomedans. The walls were 
either carelessly daubed with white-wash, or 
streaked perpendicularly with stripes of red, and 
white, or ochre. They had pyalh or little mud 
benches outside the doors, and little red painted 
niches on each side the carved door posts, in 
which to place lamps on festive occasions ; while 
the thresh-hold after being carefully plastered, 
was marked with various highly elabor^ designs 
in white chalk or dust These houses wd^ gene- 
rally enclosed in a little court-yard in which the 
wives of the Mussolmaun reposed in or 

the bare-headed ash-streaked Bhramin lolled in 
luxurious idleness. 

But the houses of the oi polloi were styes com- 
pared to these ; white- wash was nowhere to be 
seen ; the gaudy stripes of red and white, con- 
sidered beautiful in the eyes of the inhabitants 
were too expensive to indulge in ; the doors were 
merely holes in the walls ; windows were entirely 
dispen^ with ; and as for a chimney, it was not 
dreamt of-^smoke, dirt, ashes, pariah dogs, and 
nude podgy little children, coming forth into the 
sun by the only one means of exit, and mingling 
with the varied stream of out-door nuisances. 
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There was one short street, or rather lane in 
this village, more particularly devoted to metchatt* 
dise and the hoarding of cowries, dubs, and rupees 
of the realm, than any of the others. This was tiie 
bazaar, if possible, dirtier and more nausecjtusly 
odoriferous than what may be termed the West 
End; 

There seemed, on the particular day in which 
our story opens, to be a slight panic among the 
dookandars or shopkeepers in this bazaar. Bajoo- 
j||ppettah couldn’t often boast of a panic in the 
market. Enterprise was at rather a low ebb here. 
A few of the commonest country products borne 
on the backs of half-starved bullocks were its only 
imports, while its exports were anything but 
thriving. People who came and went along the 
badly-made road skirting the village, dropped in 
occasionally for a seer of rice or dholl, and some- 
times even for a fowl ; and then went their way 
again only a few dubs the poorer, while others 
after haggling for some time about the price of 
betel, nut and tobacco, would depart without 
spending a cowrie. 

On this particular day however, the sadden 
appearance of a few dusty, tired-looking Com- 
pany Bahadoor’s Sepoys” had created quite a stir 
along the whole line of shop stalls. It was whis- 
pered that a Regiment was on the march, and 
would halt at Rajoolobpettah the next day. What ! 
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^ thousand Sepoys with their camp follower^ ai\d 
contingencies, to be supplied Avith food — it was a 
perfect wind-fall to the village. The fat old grain* 
seller rubbed his hands grimly, and smiled with 
anticipations as he began thinking of the highest 
price at which he could now afford to part with 
his rice of sorts ; his cooky and chenna^ his dhallj 
dry ginger, and ground-nuts. The unctuous oil- 
man cast a look towards a little godown^ or ware- 
house of a few feet square, and began to consider 
whether the supply would be equal to to-morrow’|j^ 
demand 1 The retail draper, grocer, and tobacco- 
nist were already making an inspection, and 
assortment of their goods, and trying to impress 
upon the sceptical Sepoys how the price of every 
thing had risen in consequence of the scarcity of 
water last season, wliile bags of betel nut, and 
piles of pan leaves were brought to the front from 
some dark hidden recess. 

The Futail and Kurnum, or headmen of tlie 
village, very important in their own eyes, and 
looked upon as desix)t8 by the inhabitants, were 
strolling pompously down the line of shops, pre- 
tending to be fixing a neruk or taiuff on tlie sale 
of each article. These tw 9 were a kind of Mayor 
and High Sheriff to the village of Eajooloopettab, 
and they maintained their position in it too with 
rather a high hand. They were respect ivel}»' of 
immense high caste, and looked up to by all around 
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as devout followers of their individual gods, of 
which mammon was no doubt one. They were 
not at all scrupulous in taking bribes ; hiding, aud 
assisting in the escape of offenders against the JaWj 
when it was their interest to do so ; and overlookir 
ing the fact of a rich huniah or grain-merchant 
withholding corn from the poor,” till starvation 
would drive them to offer high prices for i*. 
They were now looking down on the Havildar and 
his party of Sepoys with the utmost indifference, 
passing along the bazaar, and laying down tbo 
prices of the different marketable drugs, so as lo 
give an exhorbitant profit to those who had 
already greased their palms.” 

Some distance out of the village and standing bv 
the roadside was a traveller’s Bungalow ; a solid 
bomb-proof building, enclosed by a low wall, and 
looking remote, unfriendly, melancholy, slow.” 
Every weary European traveller, though exceed- 
ingly eager for a good night’s rest rather avoided 
these Bungalows, which generally contained a large 
army of certain highly obnoxious insects, which 
never did, and never will conduce to the pleasure 
of human slumber. The scanty furniture so far 
from being rickety or in bad repair, seemed to have 
been made to defy the ravages of old age, and the 
ingenuity of the traveller's boy” requiring fire- 
wood. They were the solidest of the solid. The 
chairs seemed to have been hewn out of huge 
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heavy logs of the hardest wood . Comfort was quite 
a secondary consideration to the designer of these 
diairs. His chief aim was no doubt to prevent 
these articles of furniture from being carried off 
in mistake by some light-fingered traveller. They 
were tall and straight in the back as a grenadier, 
and the seats were of the hardest description of 
wood to be procured in the Deccan, while further 
to impress upon the traveller that they were not his, 
they were branded on the backs with the letters 
N. B., meaning no doubt ‘^Nizam’s Bungalow.” 
The whole building partook of the character 
of its furniture, and in order to prevent carriages, 
bandies, or horses being brought to the door there 
was a wall completely around it, only to be passed 
over on foot, up and down stone stops. Seated on 
these steps, and holding the reins of a grey horse 
from which he had just dismounted, was a young 
Officer in shell jacket and forage cap. He had 
|ust unbuckled and thrown aside his sword, which 
looked rather the worse for wear, though it was , 
clean and highly polished ; and now with his cap on 
tbe back of his head, and his jacket unbuttoned, he 
was energetically fanning himself with his hand- 
kerchief. The gold thread figure on his cap was 
rather tarnished, and would puzzle a looker-on as 
to the Eegiment the young man belonged to. It 
was simply a dilapidated cypher, more however 
like the letter C reversed, than an O9 and it would 
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seem evident that some other figure, or figures on 
either side of it, had become detached* The fact 
was, this young Officer had been through a Burmese 
Campaign ; and had had rather a narrow escape of 
being shot through the brain. The bullet had only 
torn away the other figure or figures, damaging the 
one left, and stunning the head inside for a short 
time. The wearer was quite proud of this cap, 
looking upon it as a kind of trophy, and as it was 
his only one, and the regulation gold thread letters 
not procurable everywhere, he was permitted to 
wear it so for the present. 

He was the Quarter Master of the Regiment 
which was expected at Rajooloopettah next morn- 
ing, and had come on as usual in advance from the 
last stage to mark out the camping ground. Both 
himself and steed looked rather tired, and in need 
of refreshment, but both were fain to wait patiently, 
the one till his bandies and tent came up, and the 
other for its ayee* and grass-cutter. 

Half an hoards profuse fanning, panting, and 
grumbling on the part of the biped, and pawing of 
the ground, snuffing, and whinnying on that of the 
quadruped, and two Regimental Store Lascars 
approached the Bungalow followed by some bandies, 
slowly creaking along, and laden with tents, &c. 

The Quarter Master flung the reins to the syce, 
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who came panting up as if be had been running at 
liis best pace for the last hour or so ; and after 
shouting for the Quarter Master Seijeaiit, found 
that worthy fast asleep on a soft pile of lent ean- 
A'ass on one of the bandies. 

Then the two, accompanied by their lascars 
hearing the Camp-colors, went over to a large level 
])lain some distance beyond the Bungalow, and 
]>roceeded to mark the position the tents were to 
assume thereon. 

The Serjeant was a brisk little Devonian, who 
clipped liis Hs and Aaspirated his vowels in a 
manner defiant of all rule, and difficult to be 
understood by the natives. He was well up to 
all the Returns, Orders, and Regulations, regarding 
liis department, and was an energetic useful fellow 
altogether. He had a wife, some said ten, and 
others twenty and thirty years older than himself — 
a very huge, unweildy, but good humoured Irish- 
woman; but they had no children. She was 
(*oming on slowly behind in a bandy all to herself, 
which had broken down twice already to her great 
distress, and the amusement of the Officers, who 
had jokingly asked the Quarior Master if it would 
not have been better for him to have indented on 
the Commissariat Officer for an Elephant for Mrs. 
Mather’s special accommodation. 

Before commencing work, the Officer demanded a 
light for his cheroot, ^and graciously tendered his % 
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case to the Serjeant, who took one too with a grave 
salute, and repeated the order for fire. 

Now then, Shaik ’Omed ! don’t ye ’ear ; /*arg 
low to the Sab directly !” 

The Aarg (properly %, or fire) was quickly pro- 
cured by a flint and steel, and the process of 
marking out commenced ; the Serjeant dressing 
the long line of little red flags with various contor- 
tions of his body, and shouts to his subordinates. 

Now then, Mooteehaller ! (Mooteealoo,) where 
har you goin’ with that ere bowta ?* Dub jow (go 
back) — back still — more still — har ye deaf? back 
still —there, that ’ll do — buss !” 

The marking out over, the few tents that had 
been brought up were pitched. The double-poled 
Mess Tent— for the Mess property Books howed two 
of these on its list — was erected at its own peculiar 
flag ; the Quarter Master’s on his, and the Ser- 
jeant’s, lascars’, and Jamdari guards at their res- 
pective colors. Then a Choubdar with a for- 
midable curved dagger thrust through the thick 
folds of his cummerbund came up, and making a 
double salaam folded his arms, and awaited orders. 

There were none to give him, so he was dismiss- 
ed ; and Mr. Viney (that was the young Officer’s 
name) proceeded to enjoy a tub, or rather several 
chatties of water ; cool light costume ; and a quiet 
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dioner, washed down with a quart of Tennent’s 
good ale f after which he took a short stroll, and 
i^en turned in, rather weary after his hot long 
Irening ride. 
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CHAPTER IL 
SOME OF THE CADRE. 

B efore 8 o’clock had been struck on 

ghurrie* that morning, the inhabitants of 
Rajooloopottah had turned out in force, to see tho 
Company’s Regiment come marching in, and to 
hear the attractive noise of the big drum. Mr. Viney 
met it just as the head of the column reached the 
traveller’s Bungalow, and marshalled its way into 
camp. Then having drawn up in open column, 
each Company in front of its respective tents, the 
arms were piled ; placed under the charge of a 
sentry, and the hot tired Sepoys dispersed. While 
the men were unstrapping their heavy knapsacks, 
and laying aside their jackets and white- covered 
japanned hats, the Officers had sought the Mess 
Tent, and were refreshing themselves in various 
ways previous to seeking their own tents to bathe 
and dress for breakfast. 

They were as fine-looking a set of young men as 
any Commander-in-Chief might wish to see as 
Officers, and, with the exception of one or two, were 
really up to any amount of fatigue duties. There 
was the young g7Hffin fresh from the shores of old 
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England with his blooming cheeks as yet untoasted 
by the sun. There was the full-grown ten-years’- 
sei’ vice- wallah who was almost if not thoroughly 
acclimatized, and the grey-haired and white-mous- 
tached vetemii of from twenty-five to thirty years’ 
service, who rattled off Hindostanee splendidly, 
and seemed as though he were made for the 
country, and the country for him. 

Amons: these last was the Colonel of the Regiment 
— Arthur Maurice— a fine tall soldierly-looking 
man. whose hair had turned to silver, but whose 
figure was as erect as when he first entered the 
service. He stood among his boys,” as ho called 
them, chatting gaily^ and telling them how tvventy 
years before, he had marched through the same 
village with a large column, as a mere “ Sub 
and how the cholera had swept more into their 
graves than tlie shot and swords of the enemy. 
There was old Major Hearty too ; who winked and 
smiled pleasantly at old recollections, as the Colonel 
told some familiar tale of camp-life, or hand to 
hand encounters with some fierce- whiskered Kohilla 
chief. But among the younger Officers there was 
one pale-faced delicate looking man ; and another 
who was most fiery red-faced. The pale-faced 
apparently bad his constitution undermined by 
the climate, and the red-faced one by a too freed 
use of the contents of a certain brightly-labelled 
bottle. Pale-face was a Captain and his name 
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wts Josinh Nerton. Now this man, though his 
face was pale, his manner and exterior gentlemanly, 
and his address pleasing to liis fellow men, was 
nevertheless a scoundrel ; a deep plotting scoundrel 
as bad as lago. There now we’ve let the cat out of 
the bag much sooner than we intended. At first 
we thought to mystify you, reader — to make your 
impression of Nerton a very good one, till you had 
read half the stoiy, and then suddenly undeceive 
you. But Captain Nerton had deceived too many 
for half the term of his natural ”fe to admit of our 
allowing him to deceive you for half a minute. He 
was liandsome, tall, and had a finely formed figure, 
and all this gave you the idea that lie could not havo 
been a very bad fellow at heart but he was a first- 
rate actor, and as lie was alw^ays acting, his audi- 
ence merely saw' in him, a well-disposed, gentle- 
manly, and good-natured fellow^, one full of love 
and honesty,” though in reality, Nerton, in his 
own quiet green room wore his heart upon his 
sleeve for daws to peck at.” 

The red-faced Officer was a thoroughly diflerent 
personage botk in figure and character. He never 
acted — ^lie had never been known to act cither 
publicly or privately. He could not make one 
muscle of his face assume a look which his mind 
within did not harmonize with. He was a blunt 
good-natured fellow, rather short in person, as well 
♦as speech — and with by no means a diminutive 
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His features were slightly pitted with small 
l^ex, which seemed to prevent a fair^ and regular 
of his whiskers and moustaches ; for they 
^w thinly and sparely in some places, and in 
thick tufts in others, giving him a droll appea^noey 
which, with a certain twinking look in the oeriDlcrs 
his funny little grey eyes, was by no means 
anpleasing. He had not much determination of 
character, or if he had, he would not have given 
way to the Demon of drink which was now gaining 
a powerful influence over him. He was an Irish- 
man, and his name— O’Rourk, was as Irish as him- 
self, and he was one of those too often heedlessly 
called jolly fellows because they drink and swagger 
and spend their money freely and recklessly to 
their own detriment. All his brother Officers liked 
O’Rourk, and many of the wiser ones, (amongst 
whom was Gough,) had often advised him to try 
and give up the habit which was fast gaining a 
hold upon him, that of gratifying his taste for 
strong waters.” 

But there was a third whom we must also give a 
slight sketch of, in order to satisfy the mind’s eye. 

He was Charles Henry Gough, the Adjutant of 
the Regiment. He was a tall, very strongly made 
fellow of about six or seven and twenty ; compactly 
built, and with arms and chest as muscular as a 
prize-fighter’s. His face was decidedly handsome, 
and there was such a genial look of good humour 
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shining out ofit^ that it won peopWs favorable 
opinions at first sight. He had light brown curly 
hair cut short like a Boman gladiator’s ; larg^ mild- 
looking light blue eyes, and a fair Saxon skin 
that seemed to keep its hue in spite of exposure to 
the sun. Though thought to be a trifle soft among 
his brother Officers, Gough was a steady sober 
fellow, with a thoroughly honest heart, but with a 
rather rough excitable one ; with all his good 
humour he could be a lion if aroused, and know- 
ing this, and thinking it a weakness, he did his 
best to avoid every row as he called it. If ever 
there was an honest face in the world, it was his, 
and if you were at-all a physiognomist, reader, 
you would have picked him out of that group of 
Officers, as the one who would stick to you in friend- 
ship through thick and thin. 

As the Colonel, Major Hearty, and Captain 
Mackey, the only married Officers with the Regi- 
ment, soon went off to their different tents to look 
after their families, the bachelors settled them- 
selves down to their own peculiar enjoyments, and 
to indulge in that freedom of manner which the 
presence of superiors invariably serves to check. 

O’Rourk, unbuttoning his coat fi:om top to 
bottom, and flinging away his sword, gave his 
orders — comprised in two letters with a conjunction 
between — to a remarkably black Mess-servant in a 
huge turban who stood in readiness. 
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and B/ ’ 

"Now O^Rourk had had two glasses of this 
decocflhn already ; one at 3 A* M* before starting, 
and another at 5 o'clock daring a short halt. 

“ Half glass, or whole glass brandy sar?" asked 
Big Turban. 

Whole glass of coorse, ye Kaffre,” returned 
O’Rourk contemptuously. ‘‘When did you iver 
liear me ordherin’ half a one ?” 

Big-Turban did not deem it necessary to answer 
this question — he merely turned to obey “ Master’s 
order,” with a calmness of visage that showed he 
was used to harsh tones. 

O’Rourk turned round towards his brother 
Officers, and saw the clear honest blue eye of the 
Adjutant fixed on him with a half j)itying, half 
wondering expression. 

Jack O’Rourk felt uncomfortable. 

“ Why can’t he let a fellow drink a drop or two 
if he likes ?” thought he “ it can’t hurt him at any 
rate,” but the next moment he thought differently. 
“ He’s quite right~I’m a fool to do it, but I can’t 
help it.” 

This young man was getting fast conquered by 
his habit Though at first it was but a mere dwarf, 
that he could easily liave vanquished with the 
slightest resolution, this secret enemy of his grew 
to its present magnitude, a perfect giant -^so big 
that poor little O’Bourk lost courage to face it and 
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gave in at once. — Pop ! — his enemy triumphed and 
laughed at him ; the brandy and soda water was 
fizzing, and gurgling down his throat ; the tumbler 
held to his mouth by a shaking Jiand. 

^ ^ Who’s going shikaring * to- day?” asked Norton , 
leaning back in an easy chair, with Ins really 
beautiful dark eyes fixed on a rocky chain of hills 
about five or six miles in front of the tent. 

I’m going, and to try and get a bear.” 

The answer came from a flaxen-haired slightly 
made youth of a ruddy countenance, on which no 
signs of hair were yet visible. It was evident he 
had not been long in the Honorable E.I.C.’s Service, 
as also that he had a desire to become renowned 
among bis friends at home, as a mighty hunter.” 

What a careless dog you are, Boots,” said a 
greyish haired man, who sat beside him. Leaving 
^your duty and Hindostanee all for mere vain 
attempts to get some animal’s hide.” 

The young man consigned his duty and the above- 
mentioned language, to a certain very dreadful 
place, and muttered something about his not being 
a slave.” 

Here an Officer whose name was Dillon, and 
whose favorite hobby ‘Was to break in upon 
some conversation br remark with an appropmte 
sentence, or verse of some song— burst out with— 
“ Britons never— never*~NEVER-^ will he slaves.’** 

* Hunting or sporting. 

^ 2 
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I’ll tell you what it is, youngster,” said the old 
Captain, turning to the one he had addressed as 
Boots* Though you are no slave, you nrnst do 
your duty, and as I’m your Captain I’ll see that it 
will be done*” 

Its not my duty to keep mugging at that vile 
lingo,” said the youth, imprudently* 

You came into the service to work, not to play, 
Mr* Smiley,” returned the other, and if you don’t 
choose to work, you must be made to do so, or else 
leave the service.” 

The Boots of tlie Regiment became silent, and 
thought himself bored and bullied. 

Meanwhile during this and other conversations 
taking place among the group of Officers, Nerton 
was still gazing listlessly and silently at the chain 
of hills in front of him. When he heard the lad 
rebuked, his color slightly changed, and any one 
watching him closely, might have observed the 
smallest, faintest beginning of a smile playing 
around his mouth, but he was too good an actor to 
show any feelings of pleasure which he wished to be 
hidden, so every sign of a smile quickly vanished, 
and be looked as grave as ever* 

I hear there are cheetahs about here” said 
Hillier, a fine, tall, brown-whiskered sub, wUo was 
seated smoking a long Trichinopoly cheroot 

** Fm going to try md have a bang at one at any 
rate^ Long legs,” said another, an aristoontio- 
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looking fellow with a telescope in bis band, with 
the help of which he had been examining the afore- 
said hills. “ There’s a cheetah look over there— -I 
may say a Tiger look about the whole place. 
Timmah tells me he hears there’s one about.” 

^‘Was tliat the man you brought up with you, 
Cocky ?” asked Gough with a smile. 

Yes, and a first-rate sportsman he is,” replied 
the other, whose registered surname was not Cocky, 
but Harris. He has a splendid eye, and a light 
foot. I’ll back Timmah to kill a tiger before any 
one black or white.” 

N. B. — Harris alias Cocky was always backing 
somebody or something to do something before, or 
better than, some other body or something else 
could do it. 

Your vast experience is great authority for 
your words, Cocky,” laughed Hillier. When did 
you ever see him shoot anytliing ?” 

Why he put a splendid shot into that bear we 
knocked over the other day,” replied Harris. 

And because I bet him a rupee he couldn’t do 
it, he put a bullet smack through a large butterfly’s 
wings while it was resting on a bush at twelve 
paces off. D’ye call that nothing ?” 

Here Dillon immediately mounted his hobby. 

“ For— —she was as beautiful as a butterfly, 

And as proud as a queen, ’ 

Was the pretty little Polly Perkins 
Of Paddington Green.^ 
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If I hav’nt gained experience in Tiger-shoot- 
ing yet — ^by Jove I intend to try and gain it very 
shortly,” continued Harris ; there’s nothing like 
striking while the iron’s hot, and the cause is good. 
I’ll have a skin or two in my tent yet before we 
reach Sandybad.” 

> Shure and I’ll go shikaring with you too, 
man,” put in O’Rourk, with his rich Galway 
brogue. May be, we won’t just pepper the cat if 
he comes our way — wliy not start to-day?” 

I’m sorry to tell you, you’ll be sold, Jack, if 
you expect to go out shooting to-day,” said Gough, 
puffing huge clouds of smoke round his good 
humoured face. 

Why so ?” asked O’Rourk. 

Because you’re Officer of the day, and must 
stay in camp.” 

Oh blow it, so I am ; I quite forgot, but you 
might let a fellow go for a few hours.” 

‘‘ Colonel’s orders — must obey,” said Gough, 
smiling. There are the men turning out for 
Guard Mounting, I’ll go and inspect them ; come 
along and march them off.” 

“ March ! March ! Ettrick and Teviotdale T’ 

sung out Dillon, as Gough walked away towards the 
tents, with his steel scabbard clattering beside him. 
iSye the bye, Smiley,” said O’Rourk, don’t 
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forget tliat you’re wy supernumerary to-day.” 
You’ll liave to come and march off' the guards too,” 

There— just hear this,” replied tiie young man, 
in a vexed tone, Why I’m crammed with work, 
as full as a doll is crammed with saw-dust —by 
Jove I wont stand it any longer.” 

‘‘Don’t talk nonsense, but come along,” said 
O’Rourk, and take a liquor, Boots, before you 
start. I’m going to have another peg ; and we’ll 
go off together. Here Boy ! two brandies and 
sodas, and look sharp about them.” 

“ Its deuced hard lines, that they give me 
.such a lot of^duty to do,” remarked Smiley, as he 
perceived that his Captain Jiad left his side, and was 
sauntering towards his tent. Danniels bullies me ; 
the Colonel bullies me ; and Gough bullies me.” 

‘‘ What sliould they bully you for, man ?” asked 
O’Rourk. I’ll tell you. Tlie Colonel bullies, 
because I don’t funk him ; Danniels, because I 
clieek him now and then, and Gough just to curry 
favor witli the Colonel and get into Miss Maurice’s 
good graces.” 

Pooh !— stuff ! ! — nonsense! ! !” said O’Rourk 
contemptuously, as he gulped down B and S No. 4. 

I think there may be some truth in what Smiley 
says,” remarked Nerton, quietly. 

No, there'* isn’t !” burst out O’Rourk, hand- 
ing his glass back to Big-turban, who stood waiting 
for it, or if there is, he brought it on himself. 
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Smiley knows as ■well as the whole of us that he’s 
a confoundedly careless chap. He wonH mind 
what he’s told. Share he was at dhrill about eight 
months, because he’d niver attind in time. And 
you might as well be roaring to a deaf man, as 
advising him. Bedad it wouldn’t be telling him, 
and cautioning him, if he was in any other Corps, 
I’ll warrant” 

I wish to Hea%"en, I was in any Corps but 
this,” retorted the youngster, but you’re not so 
fond of your duty yourself, Jack ; for all your 
tirade against me. You don’t get bullied for it 
either. I often think a few words frpm Gough to 
the Colonel would lighten half my duty, but he’s 
so sweet on Miss Maurice that he doesn’t care how 
I’m bullied.” 

There — drink your liquor, and come along,” 
said O’Rourk, half angrily, and don’t talk lightly 
of Miss Maurice any more, Boots, or we’ll quarrel ; 
she’s a friend of mine, and I won’t hear any one 
speak ill of her. Toss off your B and S, and come 
along,” and off went careless Jack, whistling 
gaily ; the sturdy fool never casting a thought on 
his own immense failing. 

Boots drank bis liquor, and rose to go. 

^^Oome over to my tent, Smiley, when your work’s 
done : I want to have a talk to you,” said Norton. 

All right,” replied the other. 

Poor fellow,” murmured Nerton, in a low 
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tone, before Smiley was out of hearing. He 
intmided it to- be heard and it wa« heard. The 
griff thought that Norton sympathised with him, 
and he thonght it kind and good of him ; and Uius 
Norton won poor careless Boots’ friendship to 
serve— as the sequel will show— his own ends. 
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CHAPTER III. 

NEKTON’S ADVICE. 

QMILEY’S work was soon over, as he had only 
^ to say, ‘‘Form fours ri^ht — to your Guards — 
quick — march !*’ O’Roiirk looking on all the time 
in great complacency. As they walked towards their 
tents together, Smiley remembered that he had to 
go to Norton’s ; so parting from O’Eourk, he at 
once sought the first-named worthy’s tent, and was 
soon seated comfortably in deep conversation with 
that plausible individual. 

It would take too long to go through all they 
said to each other during the hour and a half they 
sat tented thus together ; but when Smiley rose to 
go, the subject of Norton’s advice may be gathered 
from the few words he said to him, as they both 
stood at the tent door. 

“ Mind what I say Smiley, my lad ; don’t cringe 
to any one whatever you do. There’s many a well- 
intentioned fellow in the service, as diffident as 
you are as to your duties, but they don’t get half 
the wiggings you get, simply because they don’t 
bow and smile, and lick the hand that strikes them. 
The Colonel has evidently taken a grudge against 
you, only don’t say I said so— all you have to do is 
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to show him and his creatures that you’re not to be 
bullied, and you’ll find they’ll soon drop it. As for 
Gough — chaff* him, whenever you get an oppor-* 
tunity, about Miss Maurice ; tell him he’s making a 
deuced fool of himself with that girl ; and that every 
one in the Regiment sees it. If you can make him 
get into a ragevrith youso much tlie better, but don’t 
let yourself get angry with him about it ; pretend 
to advise him like a friend not to be caught by the 
first pious young woman who sets her cap at him ; 
say it will spoil him, and that its spoiling him 
already with all the fellows. I know Gough per- 
fectly ; he’ll be furious at first; but he’ll give her 
up after a little, and side with you ; just see if he 
doesn t. And look here, Smiley ; don’t cotton up to 
that sot O’Rourk so muclu He’s a worthleSvS ass, 
and drinking his brains away— he’s in the Gongh 
clique too, besides. I don’t owe any one of them a 
grudge thank God ; but I don’t like to see them all 
set upon you like this. You’re a young fellow you 
see, rather careless perhaps, but not deserving of 
all this. Now don’t go and tell people what I’ve 
told you ; for it would be deuce® hard lines to get 
me into hot water for standing your.friend.” 

All right, ’ said poor Boots, “ I’ll never men- 
tion your name, but I’ll take your advice — thank 
you Nerton,” and out he went, fairly taken iru He 
did not think that this advice was given out of any 
tbmg more than a friendly feeling towards him on 
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Nertoii’s part| and deeming that wortliy maek 
more clever, and experienced than iumself ; lie 
determined to act upon his baneful advice. Be’a 
quite right/^thought the poor young goose, as he 
walked quickly along* I knew I wasn’t wrong 
about their bullying 'me. He knows it, and he’s 
been a good while in the service too* I’ll show 
tliem I can’t stand it any longer — ^and wont stand 
it and with this foolish purpose in his brain he 
entered the tent which he shared with Gough ; imd 
throwing off his sword and jacket, lay back on bis 
camp cot, and prepared at once to act on Nerton’s 
counsel* ^ 

Gough was undressing for his bath, and was in 
the act of pulling off bis stocking when the first 
sliot was fired* 

You think her a precious fine girl ; don’t ye, 
Gough eh ? — ha ha ha.” 

Gough’s honest open face looked up with a 
broad smile over it in a moment. 

Which girl ? — what girl?” 

Oh you know who I mean — by Jove you’re 
getting nicely inti the trap.” 

Am I — how ?” 

I don’t know bow— I suppose sAe’s the best 
judge of that” 

'‘Who?” 

“ Oh, now don’t pretend you don’t know— I tell 
you^ man, slie has been serfiting her cap at you lkom 
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first to last, and slie^ll hook you yet if you don’t 
look out : Old Mother Maurice is trying to stick 
you with that girl as sure as fate.” 

perfectly crimson with rage 
at tliis insult to his young lady friend. It was 
perfectly true that he had plunged into an ocean 
of love over head and ears for Miss Maurice. He 
had never sought to hide it from any of his bro- 
ther Officers ; indeed, it would have been perfectly 
useless to have done so ; for the spoony” man is 
picked out very easily among his brother Officers ; 
and then his confidants generally ‘‘ chaff,” or 
counsel him m private ; not in public, for its a 
dangerous thing to do. Harmless chaff” thrown 
at the lover, may be tolerated, but in these eases 
it must be personal, and therefore rouses indigna- 
tion veiy justly. Now Charlie Gough could laugh 
at, and bear ^‘cliaff,” as well as any one, but he 
was of a quick hot temperament, and he certainly 
could not look upon what was now said to him in 
the light of chaff.” He topk it for just w’hat it 
was— a down-right insult. 

Smiley — sluit up ; I advise you — you’re insult- 
ing my friends,” 

Didn’t intend to, then,” returned Boots, dog- 
gedly, but you’re becoming such an awful fool, 
that girl, that you wont listen to 

x^on,” 

infecnal young wkelp!” thundored Gough, 
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standing up beside his bed, witH only his shirt and 
one stocking on, do you want to be turned neck 
and crop out of the tent ?” 

Smiley reddened in his turn, and glared at Gough. 
He wasn’t wanting in pluck ; but he knew he was 
in the wrong, and Gough’s towering figure and 
indignant face coupled with that knowledge cowed 
him slightly — he turned uneasily on his cot, and mut- 
tered, *"you needn’t blackguard me like that though ; 
one would think you were born in Billingsgate.” 

.By Heavens, Smiley ! I’m not to be insulted 
with impunity, and you find that out, if you take 
any more liberties with the names of my friends,,” 
and clown he plumped on his bed, and proceeded to 
take iC remaining stocking oft*. The entrance of 
Gough’s boy for a moment or two prevented Smi- 
Jo5'’s firing another bitter shot at his poor friend’s 
friends — but when the servant left he fired one 
directly at him, 

Gough, you’re a spoon.” 

‘‘Don’t speak to nje, Smiley, unless its to beg 
my pardon.” 

Ha, ha, ha,” laughed the other, and then 
jumping up from liis cot, he took his forage-cap in 
his band, placed it over his heart, and made Gough 
a low bow, with mock humility, “ Your humble 
bullied servant Sir, I beg your pardon, my lord— - 
will that do ?” 

Go to tbimdered^ougb, in his fury. 
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Readsr—you perceive our hero was no' angel. 

Well, you’re uncommon hard to please, I must 
say” laughed Smiley reseating himself. Ah 
Gougli— ’she has spoiled you, man— spoiled you 
conipldtely.” 

Gough bit his lip, and was silent. Smiley care- 
lessly went on with his keen sarcasm. 

There’s no use in being savage about it, you 
know, Gough, I suppose you’ve gone too far, to 
turn back now though ; so its useless advising you. 
Cupid’s blitid you know, and you don’t know how 
you’re being made a fool of. Take my advice old 
fellow, and cut the concern.” 

Keep your insulting advice to yourself, Mr. 
Smiley, I warn you,” cried Gough, risin^^ and 
clenching his fist — his blue eyes sparkled with a 
fire that Smiley had never seen in them before. 

If I hear you mention the suliject again, I swear 
I’ll kick you out of my tent.” 

He-he-he-he— ha-ha-ha— ho-ho” laughed the 
reckless Boots. 

Gough took two or three steps forward, intend- 
ing no doubt to put his threat into execution, but 
his better nature overcame lirs passion before he 
crossed the tent. He calmed himself with a great 
efiPort, and going up to the lad with a very differ- 
ent expression from that he had started with^-he 
laid his band heavily on his shoulder, and looked 
straight into his face. Smiley could nat stand the 
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look of those bright blue expressive eyes ; he turned 
away his lieud sheepishly, and i^ied to shake 
Gough’s hand off—but he couldn’t 

Don’t Smiley — ^don’t my boy,” said Gougli, 
let me look at you.” 

What do you want to see ?” 

I want to see whether you’re really in your 
senses, or out of them.” 

There then”'— facing round, and boldly look- 
ing up at him, what d’ye think ?” 

I’m sorry for you my boy — very sorry for you 
— sorry to think that you could be so unjust as to 
try and provoke an unmeaning quarrel, and Aiake 
me a fool as well as yourself. I can’t understand 
what on earth you mean by it. What have I done 
that you should provoke me thus ?” 

The words went like a shai'p blow to Smiley’s 
lieart. The poor boy felt that the honest fellor 
before him had never yet injured him willingly in 
any w’ay. He would at once have told him so, but 
Norton’s pernicious advice was fresh in his memory. 

Why you provoke me yourself?” 

I confess I don’t see how.” 

Under the pretence of ^eal, and all that, you 
bully me, as you donH bully the rest.” 

‘‘ You wrimg me, Smiley ^you do indeed ; rvb i 
been trying to i^ape you into sometlimg like a 
smart Officer, and you call that bullying?” 

Oh we all know wbat a re4-hotMW>W you 
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are. I wish *® Heaven you’d let others sail in the 
sajnf boat with you, without making them work 
as you do yourself.” 

My dear fellow— let me ask you what work 
you really have to do. Out of the twenty-four 
hours, ^ouVe twenty entirely to yourself, and 
often nothing whatever to do — do you call that 
hard lines P” 

It’s om filing to talk about it— and another 
to have to do it, Gough. If the Colonel chooses 
to take a grudge against me, you shouldn’t 
join him in being hard on me for it — but I’ll tell 
you what it is,” he continued, as Gough went 
slowly to his own sideof the tent, ‘^I’ve got a return 
shot in my hands now, and I know how to use it.” 

“ I think I know what you mean, Smiley— you 
fancy you’ve found a way to bully me — eh ?” 

Smiley nodded, knowingly. 

I don’t care for your chaff,” continued Gough ; 
but I cant stand your insulting my friends.” 

I thought you had been preached to so much, 
that you had the temper of a cherub, Gough — I 
hav’nt at any rate.” 

“ Preached to ? what d’ye mean?” cried Glough, 
his temper rising again, for Miss Maurice had the 
character of being a very religious young lady, 
(which was true). Temper or no temp^, you’d 
better not try and raffle it, Mr. Smiley. ^ if you 
think you’re going to bully me into letting you do 
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your duty carelessly, you’ll find you’re mista ken, 
and a goose to think so.” ‘ 

Boots would have retorted without doubt, but at 
this moment Dillon’s good-natured face was seen 
between the bamboo chicks at the tent door, and 
having caught Gough’s last words ; he rode his 
hobby. 

“ Sweet Peggy, round her car, Sir, 

Has strings of ducks and geese, &c. 

This at once put at end to Smiley’s retortittgj 
Dillon had merely dropped in to ask Gough foif 
the loan of his bullet mould, but as he and Gougli 
were great friends, he plumped down in an easy 
chair, and began an animated chat about shooting 
and sporting in India in general. Smiley tliereforo 
swallowed the angry answer he was about to makej 
Gough, and proceeded to his bath tent. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

EVIL DESIGNS. 

Q uite, inoftensive-looldag Nerton sat all this 
time in his tent, evidently at perfect peace 
with all mankind, as well as with himself. As lie 
had bathed while Smiley was with the guards, he 
looked as clean and neat to the human eye, as 
the outside of a newly white- washed sepulchre ; 
and now he sat diligently scraping his finger- 
nails with the file-blade of his little pen-knife> 
for he knew, as well as any one, the saying, 
cleanliness is akin to godliness.” 

When Smiley left him, his barber came in 
to shave ‘‘Master,” and had left him with the 
remark tliat be thought “ Master’s face ivry day 
gettin little plenty fat— sometime soon catch ’im 
red too, same like Mista Orook face. ” (fie meant 
O’Bourk’s). Nerton pretended not to like the 
of this at all, and explained to the barber tliat 
was mt given to the nse of ardent liquors 
H^same like other gentlemen.” However when the 
^^^ctionary with the razor liad left the tent, (strop- 
^nng his blade upon the palm of bis hand, «md 
^Kraping the soap-suds off his bare arm, where 
had placed them for convenience sake, wltile 

3 
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shaving;) Norton i:ose and looted Jii his gla^ 
upon the outside of his bodily cup and plattei*, 
and really was delighted to imagine that his 
cheeks were beginning to fill out slightly. He 
did not wish anybody to know that he had the 
slightest ailment of mind or body ; he wished 
everyliody to think him the most contented of 
human beings^ though he really was not so. Six 
months before, there was merely a slight burning 
in his heart, which he never ti*ied to put out, and 
so it went on burning, and burning, like a slow 
match, till it ignited a large mine, which in its 
turn kept burning secretly like Mount Vesuvius, 
till the time came for it to explode. The truth 
was that 17erton having seen Miss Maurice, and 
taken a liking to her, had kept the match in his 
heart ready to light, and when, after a few weeks, 
he fell in love with her, and saw it was hopeless 
to do so, he lit the match, and the burning com- 
menced. 

There is no doubt but that he loved her very 
much; not wisely nor too well; but with the 
strongest, deepest, passioimte Jove that man is 
capable of. At first the thougJit never entered Jiis 
mind that any one else would attempt to lo ve lier ; 
he wsui so far gone in his own dreams of her tJiat 
he was perfectly oblivious to the fact that otiier 
n^ liad also the privilege of dreaming of her^ 
and^ou^ slie cerlmnly did imt seem to care ibr 
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his attratious more tlitua those of o&ers, ^ 
certain that the course of his wmikl run 
on smoothly for ever. J udge then of Ids ouster* 
nation— his secret agony, when it dawned smtdeii' 
ly upon him that Charles Gh>ugh admired «id 
coHi’ted. the very young lady, he thought was 
destined to be his own wife, and that she— tiiatwas 
tiie worst thought to him — evidently reciprocated 
this growing attachment. From the very day 
Captain. Norton found this out, he began to; aot bet- 
ter than he had ever done b^ore. 3.1ie fire in bis 
heart burned him, and pained him. deeadfiilty; but 
iiis face wore a gay healthy look, and hecm^mued 
M'lMiile and appear as happy as any bast min at 
a joyous wedding. He joined in all gaiefy aad 
amusement witli apparent relish ; tiffed, dined, 
and di'ank tea with Colonel and Mra. Manrioe 
in high spirits, but at the same time, n«rer in 
his mind, giving up the idea that Miss Maurice 
must be/m wife, and nobody else’s ; Bo hia h%h 
spirits cost him a tremendous struggle which only 
served to burn his heart deeper and give him 
more pain. As for trying to forget her and mak- 
ing up his mind to do witiiout her, that was* 
impossible to him. He thought heloved hef too 
well to do anything af the sort. His waa. not 
a common-place love, not it. It was an endnrum 
eae-^d he wonld, go through fire i^^ wirtec, a«d 
eotumit mty ; amount of erinse to piu : 
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determined in bis heart, that while he was alive, 
she would never be the bride of another ; as for 
going up to her, and telling her boldly of this 
love, entreating and imploring, her to become his 
wife— he oould’nt or wouldn’t do that. What ! 
stake this precious love of his on such a obanoe, 
when he was almost certain she was giving her 
heart to another ? No, that he wouldn’t ! Besides, 
would he not be the very man to be suspected, 
in case it would become necessary for him to get 
Gough out of the way by foul means ? So he kept 
it all to himself, and acted so remarkahly well that 
no one in the world, except Miss Maurice herself, 
had the smallest idea that he entertained a single 
spark of love for her, and she only thought it 
might be so, and was sorry for it But as he 
went on acting indifference to her, she thought 
nothing whatever of it. 

The other infatuated lover knew nothing what- 
ever of all the pain be was unwittingly giving his 
brother Officer. There is no knowing what he 
might have done if he had known it— for his was 
ail ^i^n generous heart which strongly objected to 
its owiierhurting the feelings of any earthly creature 
— and to be Went inddging in the growing love 
he was not ashamed of, and trying to win the 
yotmg lady’s good graces. 

Meinwhile Nerton went on fostering bis hot 
love, and bis still hotter jealouty 5 and these two 
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io B marYellouslj: short time brought a 
hate for hie rival. A hate so intense — ^so ardent^ 
that he in whose breast it lodged, thought of 
nothing else than his rivaFs death. Even if Gough 
gave her up to him without any ado, he would still 
have nourished that foul longing to take his life — 
£;>r the former had dared to love her — her^ hie great- 
est treasure — had made the attempt to rob him of 
her. No ! he would have his life. 

Header — as Nerton never went for adviooto any 
friend on earth or heaven, he could no more in his 
own weak sinful heart, check that hate, than he 
could have stopped a 5,000 horse power locomotive 
going at full speed, by putting his back to the 
buffers I 

Before we introduced him to you, he had three 
times attempted Gough’s life, but so skilfully as to 
be totally unsuspected of sinister designs either by 
him, or others. He had shot at him, (accidentally I) 
one day while forming one of a large party in seardi 
of a tiger; but he had missed him by about four 
inches, and as two accidents from the same gun, 
pointing in the same direction, would be of too sus- 
picious a character, he did not shoot at him again. 
Another time wlule out shooting with his ingenu- 
ous rival, he almost persuaded him to eat some 
large red strichnine berries. Which they found grow- 
ing in the jungle; but Gough, saying he was not 
either hungry or thirsty just then, 0 |dy k^t a fiaw 
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but wiS Baved tiie trouble of sendii^ it by the lat- 
ter entering the tent, just as the note was folded. 

Dr. Milton was a short, fubsy, consequential 
little man who spoke in short apoplectic gasps, as 
thoi^h long sentences would choke him. 

“ Bow d’ye do — Norton my boy ? eh— pale still 
1 see-^pulse? let’s feel — ^hum — all right — 'how’s 
the head— no pain? — tongue? — ^let’ssee — ^ha — dean 
enough — ^you’re all right— take care .o’ yourself— 
how d’ye feel ?” 

Oh there’s nothing wrong with me, that I know 
of, Milton.” Always saying so — don’t believe it — 
something wrong — feverish perhaps — eat well ?” 

“ Yes heartily.” 

“Bouls?” 

“ All right.” 

« Skin hot?” 

“ No” 

“ Cold then ?” 

“ No.” 

“ Sleep well ?” 

N — o — ; not exactly.” 

“ Biought so — careless dog — wont tell— got to 
pump you— not stomach pump— answer pump— 
he__he —he 1 Get wet this morning — eh ? erossing 
that river— water pretty deep— wasn’t it ? 

Oh I rode across all right” 

« ^re than I did— plumped into a hole— dark 
you know— rdark as pitch— I couldn’t see— horse 
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coiildn’t 666. He in first— I after him^^splmshing 
about both of us^^good bath he — he^-he 

^^Ha, bUj ha— and a very cold bath you must 
have found it too Doctor,” laughed Nerton. 

“ Cold ! — not a bit— refreshing — but clothes 
wet, you know— couldn’t stand that— no one can 
—galloped back — found my handy^ — dry clothes 
OB, in one jiffy— Mufty — felt all jolly — right way 
you know — take care o’ No. 1 — ^my maxim — preci- 
ous good one.” 

“That it is, Milton — I flatter myself, I act up 
to it too.” 

“ Not a bit — not a bit — not half care o’ yourself 
— going out shooting, eh ?” 

“ A short stroll in the evening, nothing more — 
I’ll try and bag a partridge or two.” 

“Ah quite right — short stroll — ei^ening — sun too 
hot in daytime— don’t, tempt it — I’ll send you 
something — put ye to sleep — sound ’sleep.” 

“ Take care you don’t make me late for the 
march to-morrow morning. Doctor ; that would not 
suit my book, you know.” 

“ March ! — ^no march, to-morrow — halt— just 
been to Colonel’s — ^recommended it — ^you fellows 
tired — want rest, and all that— careful o’ you, you 
see— like a father t’ye — ^none o’ ye care— deuced 
ungrateful — I’m going fishing all to-morrow— 


* Or Bullock Cwrt. 
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splendid tank and river — rods, lines, bait, all ready. 
— ril send the stuff — Morphine — Opium — some- 
thing — Tata ! and away went the little disciple of 
Aristotle, and Isaac Walton, to get medicine, and 
fishing apparatus ready. 

Well, that point’s settled!” mentally ejaculated 
Nerton, seating himself again ! ‘^not a drop of that 
stuff I swallow. I’ll find an opportunity to dose 
Aim, I’ve no doubt” — and so he went on maturing 
his plans for Pearly an liour, till he felt hungry, and 
got up to adjoin to the Mess- tent for breakfast. 
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CHAPTER V. ^ 

AMONG THE TODDY TREES. 

T hat first evening, when the Regiment was 
encamped at Rajooloopettah, was bright and 
beautiful. The sun had not yet gone down, though 
near the verge of the horizon. Masses of soft fleecy 
silver-edged clouds floated over his blood-red disc, 
and shut out his roasting, toasting rays. People 
were beginning to stir themselves in the Camp. 
The Sepoys were assembling for dress roll-call, 
and were cleanly, and neatly attired in their own 
peculiar costumes. Some of them had already 
squatted down, as only an Oriental can squat, and 
had begun to scrub zealously at their^bayonets, 
till they were almost as bright as looking-glasses. 
Others wez*e pipe-claying their belts, till they laid 
on enough to make them as hard as deal-boards, or 
cleaning out their old Broion Besses with vicious 
stabs and tugs at the ram-rod. There was the usual 
hum of voices, which is generally attendantjon these 
parades. Some were hummingjairs,without a par- 
ticle of tune, in a very nasal key ; others were poking 
fun around them, or vehemently arguing with each 
other; while the zealous lookingNon*^ Commissioned 
Officers were commanding, suggesting, or thx’ea- 
tening, as^the fancy crossed them. 
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An old Indian might easily perceive the differ- 
ent castes of men among this largOsOrowd of Sepoys^ 
for though they were all Natives of the same vast 
country, there was some difference in appearance 
between those whose rank and religion differed. 
There was the high caste Seyd Musselmaun, in his 
large but neatly rolled* pugree ; his embroidered 
cupchah or waistcoat of bright colors, and his ample 
yellow satin drawers. There was the athletic 
well-built Pathan, with his small muslin sculhcap 
on the crown of his head, and his whiskers and 
mustaclies twisted fiercely up towards his ears. 
The sleek-looking high caste Hindoo was there 
also. There could be no mistaking the long white 
night-shirt sort of dress, (the waist*band of which 
just past under the arm-pits of the wearer,) and 
the cotton cloth twisted in a very odd manner 
round his legs and loins. This sort of individual 
wore stripes of red or yellow paint on his forehead, 
and a stripe of white sandal- wood ashes just 
beneath each eye-brow, while from the upper part 
of his ear there dangled a short gold chain, at the 
end of which a colored glass bead was suspended* 
The Bajpoot, or Bengalee Sepoy too, was there. 
He considers himself of immensely high caste, 
and is very particular in making the others keep 
their distances when off duty. He is a small and 
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very fiorapulous eater, and the greatest Bcrm in 
the Begiment He has hundreds of Bupees some* 
where, all saved out of his scanty pay, for he puts 
himself on short commons with great good-will. 
He is hardly ever so profuse in his dress, as in his 
ornaments of beads and silver, and streaks of 
white ashes. He daubs the latter over his arms, 
shoulders, chest, neck, ears, and forehead, as if he 
could not live without this sad disfigurement of 
his personal appearance. There were numbers of 
other different styles of men, which would take a 
whole volume to describe properly. All these men 
sat or stood in a broad straggling line opposite 
their row of tents, and made the whole camp ring 
with a very Babel of different languages, as they 
washed, scrubbed, sponged, polished, and dried. 
Far to the right, were pitched the four hospital 
tents, near which sat a few sickly looking 
wretches, cooking or eating the invariable rice ; 
and on the left, the ponies and horses of the Officers 
were picketed in long lines ; some of them being 
rubbed down, and cleaned by their nimble Syces, 
and others pawing the ground and whinnying for 
their gram, which was being boiled not far off in 
huge chatties. 

The whole of this could be seen and heard easily 
ft*om a small rising ground about a thousand yards 
from the Camp, on which there now sat two per- 
sons— a lady and a gentleman. They had a nice 
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little clump of todJy trees, or short stunted date 
palms around them, with their trunks distorted 
and twisted, by the eflEbrts the toddy gatherers had 
made to extract their vegetable juices. These 
trees opened out a little in front, and showed the 
clean white Camp stretching in a long vista over the 
plain beyond tliem, with the travellers’ bungalow 
to the left, and the village further back. Masses 
of’ granite rock were interspersed here and there 
among tlie trees, and it was upon one of tliese tliat 
the ladv was seated. She was certainlv verv 

^ 4 / • 

l)retty. Her eyes w^ere dark and sparkling ; and 
lier mouth when she laughed, which she did with 
a clear merry ring, showed a set of beautifully 

white teeth, behind a pair of well, very sweet 

looking lips. Her hair — ah ! that was not by any 
means the least point in her beauty— was luxuri- 
ant and glossy, of a black brown color, and 
though simply pai’ted in front and braided en 
masse behind her little ears would, if allowed to 
float free as our English sea-sido beauties allow 
theirs to do, have covered her like a silky cloak 
to her waist. She was small and slight altogether, 
and it really seemed as though a little puff of wind 
could overbalance her slender figure, and thrown 
lier from the rock on which she sat. She was 
gazing at the Camp in front, and holding in her 
hand her little jungle-fowl feathered-hat, while the 
stahvart young gentleman who reclined in an easy 
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iittitude on the grass near her pretty feet, kept up a 
conversation with her in a soft tone. She had 
come out with her father and mother to take a 
little sketch of the Camp, but they had gone for a 
short walk, and had left her under the care of the 
Adjutant. 

‘‘ Oh it’s very beautiful indeed, Miss Maurice.” 
He was referring to the scene before them, but his 
eyes were not in its direction ; they were fixed 
with a soft dreamy gaze on the young lady’s face. 

How I do admire these Indian evenings, 
Mr. Gough,” she remarked, There is some- 
thing so exquisitely soft and balmy about them.” 

‘^And yet they don’t half come up to the 
glorious summer evenings at home.” 

Well, perhaps not, but they are so refreshing 
after the extreme sultriness of the day, that wo 
value them more highly. I have never enjoyed 
them so much as 1 have done on this march ; and 
then the Camp has been so often pitched in such 
pretty spots. Do you know that I have made 
several sketches of them ?” 

I noticed that you brought a sketch book out 
with you, Miss Maurice. AVill you let me look 
at it?” 

The book was immediately handed to him. Now 
Gough was no judge of drawing ; he could hardly 
tell a palmyra tree from a cabbage, but he never- 
theless was profuse in his praises of these. He 
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held them out at arms’ length, shut one eye, and 
shading the open one with his hand, poured forth 
his eulogies. 

Oh how pretty ! why I declare tliere’s a sentry, 
and I know a man exactly like him too ; you must 
have taken his likeness. But why have you made 
the tents at one end of the line smaller than those 
at the other 

‘‘ Oh that’s perspective.” 

Don’t know much about that, Miss Maurice,” 
said the young man, innocently, as lie turned over 
another leaf. 

Oh this is really nice ; what a distance off the 
Camp is. Here’s the Colonel too as sure as a gun, 
sitting on a rock in this lower corner.” 

Yes, that’s the fore-ground, 1 drew papa in 
it just to set it off.” 

And he does mi it off capitally. What a liand 
you are at drawing figures ; let’s look at the next,” 

‘‘Why you have the Regiment marching in 
here : and here’s somebody on horse-back. It’s 
very like my horse too. Is the rider meant |pr me. 
Miss Maurice ?” 

“ I don’t tliink it’s meant for any one in parti- 
cular,” replied the young lady with a slight blush, 
“ but if it pleases you to think so, you may” and 
she began quietly putting iti tl^ outline of the 
scene before them. 

Now reader, Gough Imd arrived at that state, 
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(of lore and esteem fot the little lady abore him) 
whiefa makes lovers try to lead the conversation 
into a channel from whence they can glide into 
the subject nearest their hearts/ and pop. How 
many things have been spoken of by lovers, with 
which the heart has nothing whatever to say ; 
though perhaps the whole time it is longing to 
unburden itself ; but can’t find a suitable oppor- 
tunity. Our b?g-bodied and big-hearted hero, 
therefore gave a little sigh of disappointment ; as 
he thought how cool she seemed to be towards him 
in giving him this last answer. Little did he think 
she also was trying to lead the conversation towards 
the same end, but by a different channel* She 
knew perfectly well that he was in love with her ; 
at least that he esteemed and admired her, but she 
had her own opinions about this, as you will see. 

There was a short pause in the conversation; 
and during this, Gough looked over the other 
pictures in silence, and handed her back the book. 

This is a lovely view of the Camp,” the young 
lady began, and a lively one too. The men all 
seem so busy and so happy. But somehow it often 
makes me have sad feelings; it’s all meant for horrid 
War-— for God’s creatures to fight among them- 
selves, and spill each other’s blood.” She said ibis 
in a grave tone, and straight from pure innooence, 
and honesty of heart Gough pushed his little 
JiiUHsrow hat off his for^ad» and looked up at 

A 
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another leaf. 
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(of love and esteem for the little lady above him) 
vrhich makes lovers try to lead the oofiversation 
into a channel from whence they can glide into 
the subject nearest their hearts, and pop. TLow 
many things have been spoken of by lovers, with 
which the heart has notliing whatever to say ; 
though perhaps the whole time it is longing to 
unburden itself; but can’t find a suitable oppor- 
tunity. Our big-bodied and big-hearted hero, 
therefore gave a little sigh of disappointment ; as 
he thought how cool she seemed to be towards him 
in giving him this last answer. Little did he think 
she also was trying to lead the conversation towards 
the same end, but by a different cbannek She 
knew perfectly well that he was in love with her ; 
at least that he esteemed and admired her, but she 
had her own opinions about this, as you will see. 

There was a short pause in the conversation; 
and during this, Gough looked over the other 
pictures in silence, and handed her back the book. 

** This is a lovely view of the Camp,” the young 
lady began, “ and a lively one too. The men all 
seem so busy and so happy. But somehow it often 
makes me have sad feelings; it’s all meant for horrid 
War— for God’s creatures to fight among them- 
selves, and spill each other^s blood.” She said this 
in a grave tone, and straight from pure iimoorace, 
and honesty of heart Gough pushed hie little 
Jiiii«<nrow hat off his forehead^ hidked up at 
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ber with a wondering smite ; such a thought had 
never entered the young soldier’s head, but after a 
little, he said, 

It’s all meant to preserve peace.” 

Ah yes, by force of arms, and that necessarily 
involves bloodshed. Men ought to love their 
enemies.” 

I suppose they ought ; but they don’t. It 
would be a queer world if they did.” 

It would be a glorious world. Oh, Mr. Gough, 
I love the glory of arms, and all that, far too well 
I’m afraid ; but when I think of the other side of 
the picture, it’s really horrible — detestable. I read 
the account of a battle some time ago, and it seemed 
so like wholesale murder, that it made me cry so 
much.” 

Humph !” remarked Gough. Women 
always do.” 

“ Mr. Gough, I want to know your feelings 
about it ; have you ever killed a fellow-creature.^” 
Here was a point-blank question, which the 
young lover did not quite know at first how to 
answer. He had killed his fellow-men in the 
Burmese Wai*, and his fellow-men had often tried 
to kill him in that Campaign ; and out of it too. — 
Vide page 37. At last he framed an answer. 

I had to do my duty, you know ; so I believe 
I have. But then I never said I wasn’t sorry for 
it. Soldiers must do action, aa well 
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as out of it. If I didn’t kill them, they would fcare 
killed me; now mind I don’t say I enjoy it^ fetit 
if it became my duty to do so to-morfow,' I 
would figlit willingly.” 

The young Officer pronounced the word duty” 
with the same emphasis as I can imagine Welling- 
ton, Napoleon, or Nelson to have laid upon it. 

I liope you wont have to do it again.” 

I hope not certainly. I’d rather not have Re- 
course to bloodshed ; but I know many who are very 
fond of War, and partial to personal encounters — 
some boast of what they’ve done in that way, out 
of no bad motive. Mr. O’Rourk does, for instance.” 

Oh, the poor wretch — boasts of having stained 

his hands with liisfellowmen’s . It’s nothing 

to boast of, I’m sure. But Mr. Gough,” she 
continued, in a lower tone, ^‘do you — have you 
noticed him — I mean, have you remarked that he 
— that he drinks too much ?” 

‘^Noticed it!” cried Gough, his blue eyes 
lighting up in an instant, that I have, too plainly; 
I like poor Jack very much indeed, but I must 
say he’s a donkey ; he’s so obstinate’.” 

Don’t judge him too harshly Mr. Gough, he’s 
weak, as we all are. Have you over tried to 
advise him to give it up ?” 

I have, till I’m tired of it. He promises 
faithfully to give it up sometimes ; So fee dc^ f^f 
a time { then he goes htedpr at it thisii " 
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*‘ Poorm ah, how I pity' these yoong mehV 
left thus to themselves, Mr. Ootigh. I often feel 
how useful a dear mother^s or sister^s counsel 
would be to them.” 

‘‘That’s the very thing we all want, Miss 
Maurice. There’s no one to look after us in that 
way — no one for us to look to for comfort or 
advice in times we most need it. Not one I” 

“ You should not say that. I told you before, 
there is a kind, loving, precious Friend to go to, 
and tell all our troubles to, Mr. Qough,” said the 
gentle voice, as the mouth which spoke bent 
down towards him, and the long eye-lashes became 
wet. “ If you trusted to that firm Friend ; that 
strong Love, far stronger than any earthly ties 
can give you, you would all never, never want 
comfort. Oh Mr. Gough, I pity you far more for 
not having God’s love in your heart, than I do, 
because you have not a mother near you. If He 
was all in all to you, you could fall back Upon 
Him for that support and advice, He promises so 
sweetly to grant.” 

“ Miss Maurice !” — ^His handsome face was 
radient with an admiring smile, and his blue eye 
swimming, as he thought of her gently spoken 
words. “ I like to hear you talk to me like that; 
though I dislike others doing so. 1 don’t know 
wiy, but I d^^^ 

Qf ihiftt llr. Thidt of 
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what Tm telling yon. You are very fearless and 
careless ; so you never think of the danger your 
soul is in. If you can’t fear God» you must love 
Him* When you feel how wondrous and precious 
His love for you has been, and will be ; you will 
fear to lose that love. Love of Him must come 
before fear of Him.” 

Poor fellow; he was so taken up with the love 
of the creature, iliat the love of the Creator was 
a secondary eonsideration to him. 

How good you are I and your words are so 
kind. Miss Maurice, you are far too good for 
this world. You are an angel among men. 1 don’t 
know how any one can see and hear you without 
thinking so.” 

Please do not say that, Mr. Gough — I am no 
better than I should be. I am but a worm of the 
earth, as we all are. I cannot help pitying those 
poor people who have not God’s love dwelling in 
their liearts ; and it seems hard of me not to give 
them a word of advice, when I know they are 
blindly going wrong. They must know they are 
going wrong. They do not always feel happy 
I’m sure.” 

Gough looked up at the sad truthful little 
face, and his own grew sad too. Ah I you are 
right. I am not always happy for one. lama 
wretched fellow sometimes when 1 have ierioil^ 
though^. 1 wish you wooldtake in liau4f Miss 
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Maurke ; you are so good and so reasonable to a 
careless man ; not gorging him with religion, but 
making his own heart feel, and tell him what-s 
right and what’s wrong* I don’t think enough of 
it. Will you take me in hand and make me a~— 
a- what I ought to be ?” 

I am a sinner— a nreak mortal like yourself. 

I cannot make you wliat you ought to be, but I 
may be the poor instrument in God’s hands of 
saving your soul ; so I will tell you what to do. i 
Go to Him at once. Tell Him all you need, and 
all the strength you require ; that you know you 
want, to enable you to avoid the devil. Ask Him 
to give it to you for Christ’s sake. The vilest sinner 
has a right to ask for God’s love and pardon in 
Olirist’s name. He will not refuse you, if you 
ask in faith. Will you do this, Mr. Gough ?” 

I can’t — I don’t know how.” The sturdy 
young man’s voice trembled. I don’t know how 
to do it.” 

Will you try ?” 

He did not answer this important question for 
some time. He was thinking, for his miiid was 
full of all sorts of things, the result of her question. 

He was wondering if there would really be any 
great advantage if he did try, and succeed. 

Then he was thinking of Ijer too. She was so good 
and lovely, that it would be a moral impossibility 
tbit she would advise him to do a thing that would 
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harm him. Would others laugh at him if 
became a religious man ? if he ever could he reli- 
gious without her, and how easy it would be for 
him to become religious, if she loved him, and was 
bis wife. Then there flashed across his mind a very 
unpleasant doubt, and that w’^as, that she did not 
love or care for him now that he was not religious. 

While he was tlius thinking ; she was praying. 
Aye, though seated still ; her cheek resting on one 
hand, and her eyes fixed on the Camp before her, her 
heart was ascending in silent prayer for the strong 
stubborn rebel lying on the ground before her. 

While both were thus occupied, a tall figure 
with long sumS^r-skin boots, and a gun upon his 
shoulder, was coming up leisurely behind them j 
but the moment he caught sight of a little head 
with a twisted mass of black brown bi'aids behind 
it, and a clear white little piece of neck beneath it, 
he stopped, stooped quickly, and began thinking 
too. Then he looked cai'efully around, and not 
seeing any one, left his gun at the foot of a tree, 
and crept up towards the little head with the black 
brown braids behind it, taking care to proceed very 
cautiously, and noiselessly, getting every shrub 
between himself and the aforesaid head, as he 
moved on. At last he got so close, that when be 
saw the head with the braids move a little, he 
heard the words, which Misa Maurice now repeat* 
ed for the second time. 
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Will you try ?” 

Then Nerton, for it was he, became certain of 
something that he had only guessed before ; and 
that was, that some person was seated where he 
could not see him ; but when Norton heard that 
person’s voice, he recognized it, and frowned and 
smiled at the same time, in as horrid a manner as 
it was possible to do. 

Yes, I will try,” said the voice, if you tell 
me what to say.” 

Cannot your heart tell you what to say, Mr. 
Gough?” 

« Yes — no — that is — I’ve never prayed, shiee I 
was a little boy at my mother’s knee ; and it seems 
useless to begin now. It is too much to forgive.” 

^^Not for God to forgive. He says, ^Though 
your sins be as scarlet they shall be white as snow.’ 
Man is hard-hearted, and does not readily forgive 
injuries and insults ; but God will forgive you for 
His Son’s sl^e. But you must ask in faith. The 
dying thief did not doubt our Saviour’s power 
and willingness to forgive him. He only trusted 
in Him, and asked Him to remember Him. Cannot 
you too do that?” \ 

No answer. He ftlt he could do it ; but not 
always, for he might tire of it 

Supposing, Mr. Gough, you wished to ask one 
of your fellow mortals for some great favor, do you 
tMitik you would tak for it, if you were certain it 
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would be refused ? but if that person had told you 
that, no matter how you had vexed and insulted 
him before, he was ready and willing to forgive 
you, and grant you any favor you asked, you 
would ask in faith. That is the faith you must 
have in God. Wont you ask him, then, in faith ?’* 

“ I don’t know what words to use,” said Gough, 
but I will, if you teach me ; I will indeed. Now 
X want to ask you something if you will let me.” 
He rose quickly on one knee, and gently took one 
of her little hands between his huge ones. Miss 
Maurice ! God knows what I wish now is sincere. 
I wish to be a truly good and pious man, with the 
love of God for ever in my heart ; but I could not 
be that — I never could be — ^without your gentle 
guidance and support. Miss Maurice — ^Ada — I 
love you, as I have never loved any one I I will be 
a good husband to you, if you will let me ; and be 
my guide to Heaven.” He slowly removed the 
li^e hand that had gone up to cover her blushing 
face, now slightly turned away. Ada ! you can 
change my heart. 1 am not a pious man now, but 
1 will be. I love you so much tliat you could guide 
me very easily. Ada I darling Ada ! be my wife; 
will you?” 

Oh I how earnest and passionate be was, while 
littering these simple words. His whole soul 
teemed shining in bis bright blue eyes, wldcb ^® 
never for a moment took off her faee# Though site 
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had tried once or twice to disengage her hand, he 
held it with a firm hard grip that almost hurt 
her. It seemed as though he were holding a trea- 
sure, which he could never bear to lose. How 
earnestly he listened for his fate I 

There was another, who was also as anxious for 
her answer, listening in trembling excitement. 

I cannot,” she murmured at length. Her lip 
quivered, and her lover felt the hands, he held in 
his, grow cold. 

The eaves -dropper’s face wore a exulting smile. 

But poor Gough’s ? Oh if ever agony was depict- 
ed on human face, it was on his at that moment. 
The hard clasp with which he had pressed her 
liands relaxed, and his great strong figure shook 
like an aspen. At last he gasped with difficulty. . 

‘‘ Ah ! — I am indifferent to you then I— you do 
not care for me, Ada. I did not think so indeed.” 

Oh ! Charles, indeed, indeed you are not 
indifferent to me,’ ’ and the little face full of tender 
pity and concern looked straight into his with wet 
lashes, and glistening eyes. ^‘No, Charles, I will 
tell you the truth — I love you ! !” 

How it was tlie turn of the hidden listener 
to tremble and grow pale. 

Darling I Darling Ada I and I LOVE you too 
WITH my whole heart ! Oh, why were you so 
cruel at first ?” Gough’s face had brightened up 
gl<M*iously. You would not have thought him the 
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same person that had been kneeling there so 
despairingly. 

I was not cruel, Charles ; I was just. I only 
answered your question. Oh, you have made me 
betray my heart ; and it must only vex you, for 
I cannot — :dare not— marry you. It is my duty not 
to do so. It is hard to bear, but God will give me 
strength and comfort. You must try and conquer 
your love, and I will— try— to conquer— mine,” 

“ Oh I” groaned the poor lover witli a fresh 
pang of grief in his heart. 1 see, Ada I I am a 
fool, or I would have thought of that before. I am 
not good enough for you. But you should have 
mercy and pity on me. Oh ! do not be so cruel ! 
if you knew how I love you, you would be kinder. 
All my heart is yours ; you may shape.it as you 
like* I know my defects, I know I am not good ; 
but you will teach me. There is no one, but 
yourself can do it. I can never get a teacher I 
love like you — never ! Ada — dearest ; be mine !” 

The poor girl was struggling to calm herself, 
but her bosom heaved quickly with agitation, and 
large drops of tears rolled down her pale face. 
She could not stop tliem. At last she bent her 
head towards him, and spoke as composedly, as 
heivsobs would allow her. 

I knoAv that you love me, Charles ; 1 do indeed, 

I will not deny that I knew it long before you 
spoke, but I«^feared U<^o}i so much, I saw that 
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you loved me, and I couldn’t prevent you, — beeauae 
— because I couldn’t help — 

LoYing~~yoti— too. 

Oh it was 80 foolish of me, and I am so sorry ; 
because now I must do what is right, though it 
gives us both so much pain. 1 cannot marry you 
till your heart is changed I” 

But it is in your power to change it, Ada 
dearest.” 

“ There ! Charles, how could I marry a man who 
says such a sinful, foolish thing as that ? I cannot 
do it. I could never do such a thing. Do you think 
I could rob God of His power over your heart ? 
No, dear Charles, I love you too well to allow you 
to deceive yourself by thinking so. I promise you 
faithfully that I will not — for I cannot — love any 
other man but yourself. Oh may God change 
your heart, and bring you to love Him far — far 
better than you love this weak fellow-sinner I” 
It will be a hard thing for Him to do, if I am to 
be without you in this world. Ada I I never 
could be a liypocrite — never. I will never pretend 
to be what I am not ; and you will not always be 
near me to speak to me so nicely, and advise 
Besides even if I did become a true Christian, 
others will say I was pretending to be so, merely 
to marry you.” 

Never mind what others say^ Mr. Gongh,’’ said 
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the young girl, in a cheering tone. Go on perse- 
vering in the right way. If you truly love God, 
all your worldly love will be as dross before it. 
This may be meant as a great temptation to you 
and I, which by God’s grace we are enabled to 
conquer.” 

Ada— dearest 1 forgive me ; but I know/’ 
continued the poor fellow, pertinaciously, “ that if 
you leave me to fight the world by myself, I shall 
be defeated. I have never tried it. I’m sure to 
give in.” 

What ! a great strong fellow, like you, give 
in I not if you put on God’s armour, and ask His 
help. You talked of your duty to man just now. 
Think of your duty towards God — and if He bids 
you fight against your evil inclinations, go forth 
bravely to battle. He’ll help you, you’ll find. I 
am so thankful now that He helped me to fight, and 
conquer in the great battle I have had just now 
with my own heart. It said ‘ Yes,’ but God said 
* No,’ so I had to fight. Oh I am sure He intends 
it all for your good. Poor fellow,” continued she, 
as she stroked his huge brown paw with her little 
hands. ** I am very sorry for you, for I* know 
what you must feel ; but the little pain I liave had 
to give you now will lead to such great pleasure, 
that on some future day you may thank God for 
having given me strength to refuse to marry you.” 
I doD t think I shall/’ said Gough, doubtingly. 
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But I nm sure you will, Mi% Obstinate. So 
you must try and forget this foolish love for me, 
and place yourself under an engagement with your 
Saviour for the safety of your soul. Come, we 
ouglit to be returning. Papa will be wondering 
what is keeping us all this time. Oh dear me, what 
a face I must have after all this ! We must stay a - 
little longer, or we’ll be regular frights going into 
Camp together.” She was speaking gaily, to try 
and raise his spirits. He saw tliis, and made a 
sad effort to be gay too. 

“ What ! is my face red too, Ada ?” 

Of course it is. You’ve been crying, you great 
baby; but you must not call me Ada any more, 
Eemember Pm only your frienrl, Miss Maurice, 
still ; and you must forget every thing about me, 
except my advice.” 

Oh wliat a big heart this little woman had ! 
ready to sacrifice her strong love for him, that he 
might seek God’s lovo for himself. Down went 
his spirits again at these last words of her’s. He 
had not half the courage to meet trials that she had. 
He had never asked for it 

Oh what a glorious sun, Mr. Gough, get up, 
and come here” — he obeyed mechanically, just 
see how it shines on the tents, and that piece of 
water there. It is very beautiful.” 

As the two stood up to look alt the splendid effects 
of light and shade thrown around by tlie great red 
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ball of fire, now just beginning to disappear^ the 
listener, shaking like a guilty thief, stole away.” 
Had Gough seen him at that moment, he would, in 
his present state of mind, have no doubt broken 
every bone in his body, and perhaps much of his 
own future misery might have been thus averted. 
But as he had not eyes in the back of his head, the 
other got off unperceived ; found his gun, and 
strode away into the deep jungles, with a mixture 
of despairing and triumphant thoughts. 


Aha Nerton I something must be done, and that 
soon ! 


How beautiful !” repeated the young girl, 
gazing at the soft purple and crimson lights thrown 
upon the undulating country around. How very 
beautiful !” 

‘‘ I shall never forget it,” returned Gough. It w 
lovely,” but the rogue wasn’t thinking of the scene 
around him or even looking at it. With his hands 
deep in his pockets; his cap thrown back on his head, 
he was leaning against a tree, and gazing at HER. 

Do you know whatiused to think about the sun, 
Mr, Gough, when I was a little child ? I imagined 
that there was a round hole cut in the blue sky, and 
that the light shining through it was the glorious 
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dazzling light of heaven. I used to think it would 
kill us to see more of its brightness, unless we 
were very good.” 

Then it would never kill you, my Mi^s 

Maurice, I mean. Oh I’ll say it over, and over 
again, thougli you have been so cruel to me. You 
are all that is good, and true, and lovely,” and as 
the sturdy soldier blurted out liis opinion of her, a 
large tear rolled down his cheek, but he never at- 
tempted to wipe it away. 

It is you that are cruel, Mr. Gough.” 

The sad, and very tremulous whisper, that this 
was uttered in, showed the poor fellow what a 
was going on in her lieart. It was too 
much for him. He turned away liis face ; buried 
it in his hands, and sank down on the grass fairly 
sobbing witli grief. 

A soft little hand touched his shoulder in a 
moment or two. Charles 1 is it fair to me, or 
yourself, to give way thus !” 

He looked up. The tender loving little face was 
pale as ashes, but without a tear on it. 

“ Charles ! answer me. Is it right I should bribe 
you with this love of mine, to seek God’s love. 
Ah that motive would dishonor Him ! So 1 cannot 
promise to marry you. Forget the creature, and 
remember the Creator. You wish to love Him ; 
then put your faiUi in H is love. You asked me for 
mine ; you had faith in me, had you not ? Well, 
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put much more faith in Him. Hadyoa.no.earthly 
friend to advise you or speak words of comfort to 
you. He will stick to you; closer than a brother, 

if yo“ go ^ 

for what has passed between us this evening ; 
remember this, that I dare not, and cannot, be 
the wife of any one who is not His servant.” 

*< lean never be HU servant — without you, per- 
sisted Gough. 

Her answer was a bold and fearless one, though 
it pained her to utter it. 

“ Youcah nevkbbb my husband— without Hm” 
“ Then I may give it up in despair— oh 1” 

“ Give nothing up, Chai’les, but your stubborn 
heart If you will faithfully promise to try and 
love Him, I can as faithfully promiseyou Hope.” 
“ Then 1 will try indeed,” he cried. 

“ But not for my sake; for the sake of your soul.” 
No— no — for your sake. Ada ! I love you 
hater than my souV' 


Charles r 


She stuted back from him, as pale as marble, 
and with h^ hands to her temples, as though he 
had strudkher. She could not speak for a long time^ 
but remained watriung him with a kind of horror, 

5 
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as he sat with his knees doubled up^ and his head 
buried in his hands upon them. At first her 
love for the poor headstrong sinner was nearly 
extinguished. She almost despised him for the 
daring sacrilegious words he had dared to utter. 
But her next feeling was one of deep pity and love 
for him. When she did speak at length, her voice 
was low and hoarse. 

Oh if I had thought it would be so, poor 
brother, I should never — never have loved you as 
I do. Your soul I Oh ! would you barter its eternal 
happiness, for a fading and unreal joy ?” and 
before he guessed what she was doing, she had 
knelt down, and with his hand in her’s, prayed 
aloud in the clear evening air for the poor un- 
happy mortal she loved but too well. She implored 
for pardon for him, with a sweet simple eloquence 
that touched even his hard heart/ She begged that 
this foolish love of his might not lead to the destruc- 
tion of his soul, and that God would use His own 
means to change his heart. She did not seek to 
palliate his glaring offence one iota, but she blamed 
herself for it, in having told him she loved him, 
and then asked humbly for strength and wisdom, 
to act in all things according to the Supreme Will. 

He never raised his head, or took his hands from 
his face all the time she was praying ; nor did he 
utter a single sob, or show any signs of being 
moved. Was it that his great love for her had 
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entirely absorbed a Higher and Worthier love ? or 
was it that he was so greatly moved, that he had 
not power to stir or speak ? Shall we judge him 
harshly ? God forbid 1 we shall be judged our- 
selves — poor soul ! — let us hope it was the latter. 

Ada rose from her knees, and looked at her poor 
lover for a moment. Not a movement ; not a sound 
escaped him. He was still as the blocks and stones 
around. 

The poor girl’s face was pale and melancholy, as 
she gazed down at him ; then she wiped her brow 
calmly, with her little white handkerchief ; smoothed 
her glossy hair, and put on her hat. 

I will leave you now, Charles, ’’she said, quietly, 
and with a deep sigh, I will leave you alone with 
God. You must not think of me any more. For- 
get me ; and ask pardon yourself, for what you 
have said, and thought. God be with you,” and 
this ministering angel walked quickly away towards 
the Camp. 

He did not look up till she had gone some dis- 
tance ; and oh ! — what a face he had ! It was white, 
bloodless, and full of despair. He did not attempt 
to speak, but he looked after her, and gave a low 
moan of grief. 

She had gone from him, and left him without a 
single earthly comforter or adviser. He felt almost 
m despair, and in his agony he cried aloud, “ God 

be mercifd to me 1” 
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Then it seemed as though a ray of quiet peace 
had entered his perturbed bosom ; for the color 
gradually came back to his face, and he gave a 
gentle sigh of relief and resignation, fie heard 
two shots fired in quick succession at some distance 
in the jungle ; but he never thought for a moment 
about them^ as he sat carelessly and mechanically 
plucking the leaves olF the little bushes near him. 
Then the darkness came on, and the whole Camp 
before him was wrapped in gloom, and two or three 
twirling stars made their appearance. 

As Norton was walking home to the Camp, with 
a dreadful hatred and jealousy at work in his mind ; 
he passed near the little rising ground, and deter- 
mined to go and almost worship the spot where she, 
whom he loved so strongly, had been seatpd. When 
he neared the little rock, he started back in amaze- 
ment at seeing a large figure rise from the ground 
among tlie shrubs, and stride quickly and silently 
towards the Camp. He caught one glimpse of a 
pale, haggard, woe-begone face ; and hardly recog-- 
nized in it, the generally cheerful features of his 
brother-OflScer, Charles Gough. 

The latter did not go to Mess that evening* Be 
pleaded indisposition— and justly, for he was veiy 
sick at heart. 

That night he read theXVth Chapter of Luke 
with tearful eyes, and a throbbing bosoin, and then 
he tremblingly offered up a short voicelep prayer. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

SHIKARRIES. 

N ext morning, Gough was awakened by hear- 
ing a number of highly discreditable oaths ! 
The first thing he saw, after having rubbed his 
eyes, was— Boots ; both human Boots and 
leather boots. Human Boots was evidently in a 
tremendous rage about leather boots ; one of whioh 
he held in his hand, while the other covered his 
right leg from the sole of his foot to his thigh. 

Gough could not at first make out what on earth 
Smiley had done with himself, or rather with his 
leg, that it was swelled so monstrously ; for Boots’ 
other leg was only encased in a pair of very tight 

tights ; and was not one that a painter or 

sculptor would choose for a model. However by 
dint of craning out his neck to the right and left, 
and staring very hard, Gough managed to discover 
what the real state of things was, and tlien he burst 
into an uncontrollable fit of laughter. 

This made Smiley come to the right about at 
once, and commence his grievances. 

Now just look here,” cried he, piteously, I’ll 
be hanged if the white ants hav’nt eaten one of 
my new boots all to pieces in one night ! It’s too 
bad I Confound it iti .——.it J-i— — it, 
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&c./’ and fast poui*ed Smiley’s torrent of execra- 
tions on this unfortunate it, whatever it meant. 

Do you call that a boot, you’ve dropped yourself 
into. Boots in Boot ?” cried Gough, laughing, it 
would be a better fit if you put both legs into it.” 

Never mind my legs ; they’re as good as yours 
at any rate,” returned Smiley, who was rather sore 
upon that subject. 

Not they, my dear fellow. You’ll have to eat 
many a good pound of curry and rice before you 
can get understandings to equal mine,” and Gough 
thrust out one of the understandings alluded to, 
and slapped it, as if to prove its solidity. But 
there’s no doubt about that boot being too big for 
you at any rate,” he went on.* 

Too big !” returned Boots, irate, I should just 
think so. Goliath wouldn’t feel easy in it, it is so big 
— I ordered a pair from Madras, bran-new ; got 
them up from Bunder, and took them out for the 
first time to-day. One’s desti’oyed by white ants, 
and the other’s only fit for a giant. Blow it I'— • 

j ii; j it !” Poor Smiley’s pipe-stem of a leg 

was knocking about inside the huge leather-casing 
like a ramrod in a musket, while the boot he held 
in his hand was something like a cannon that 
had burst, and was torn to fragments. And there 
stood the unfortunate owner with a rueful counte- 
nance ; turning it about in his hands ; and con- 
signing bootmakers, white ants, and its to perditionv 
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Why are you figging yourself out like that ?” 
asked Gough, when his merriment had somewhat 
subsided. 

Didn’t you hear ? why it was carried, iVem. 
Con. last night at Mess, that all those who were 
off duty should go out after big game together. 
Shikarries^* beaters, and all sorts of other things, 
have been ordered to be ready. You had better 
come too — turn out and don’t be lazy.” 

One spring into tlie shape of the letter L, and 
another like I, and Gough was out of bed, and rushing 
to a cold douce-bath behi^^d the kanauts^ of the tent. 

Swish — swish — swish — iah — ish — ish — went the 
chatty-fulls of clear cold water over his outer man, 
refreshing, and invigorating it for any amount of 
toil, while the already forgotten inner man of the 
heart was quite neglected. 

His good intentions were scattered to the winds. 
There’s a not over-pleasant place paved with them, 
however, some people say. 

Meantime, Smiley had got out of his boot, and 
putting on a more suitable pair, had begun to dress 
himself quickly. 

I say, Gough 1” he shouted after a little. 

Hullo !” Swish — shew— swish— sh. 

Don’t come out with us, you know, if you can’t 
spare time.” 


* Hunters. 


t Canvass sides of a tent. 
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“ Oh I’ve nothing particular to do to-day, 
Boots !” 

“Oh yes you have — you’ve to make love you 
know !’’ 

Swish— swish— splash — ^was all the remark Smil^ 
received in answer to this grain of chaff. It was too 
bad, but it did Grongh a good deal of good, -for it 
suddenly brought vividly to his recollection all the 
important events of the preceding night, and be 
again resumed his good intentions. 

“ Gough !” shouted Smiley again. 

“ Hullo !” 

“ Do you think tHie can spare you for a day or so ?” 
“ Who’s «/w?” 

Oh come now ; just as if you didn’t know— come, 
tell the truth — wont you feel very sad, leaving her 
side for the whole day ?” 

Reader, I told you before that Gough was a 
quick-tempered fellow ; and now if you could have 
looked behind the kanaut, you would have seen 
his face redden, and his eyes brighten at Smiley’s 
returning to the sore subject, but he clenched his 
teeth, to keep down an angry retort, and scrubbed 
himself savagely with his towel. He careless, 
heedless Boots whistled for a moment, and then 
went on. 

“ Which do you know best, now, ^ugh — 
Ecolesiastes, or the Psalms ?” 

“ Why do you ask ?” 
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Oh I only heard she had been stuflSng you with 
religious nonsense. All girls do try that game on, 
when they want to catch a fellow, and just humbug 
with him. They make a fellow think they’re 
deuced fond of him, and then suddenly pump him 
about his religious ideas, and pretend he’s not good 
enough for them. Oh Gough, my dear fellow,” 
continued Smiley, assuming a paternally pompous 
tone of voice, you just mark my words ; so sure 
as she has been trying the religious dodge over 
you, so sure will she say, that she wont have you, 
unless you’re a Christian.” 

Gough wondered whether Smiley only guessed 
that she had been speaking seriously to him, or 
whether he knew it, and how. Then Boots’ words, 
coupled with his own refusal the night before, made 
him dreadfully vexed and angry. He could restrain 
himself no longer, What do you mean, Mr. 
Smiley, by speaking to me like that ? You must 
be either an ass or a fool to do so. Are you dressed, 
you young whelp ?” 

Come Gough ; come now, keep your temper ; you 
know I’ll not stand abuse. You’re a fool yourself to 
make so much of a girl that only means to jilt you.” 
‘‘Leave my tent at once I” thundered Gough, 
or I’ll kick you out of it !” 

Smiley only whistled. 

Are you going or not ?” 

No ! not till I choose*” 
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Out rushed Gough m liis shirt, fiery with rage. 
One hand was on the lad’s collar in a moment, and 
the other clutching lower down. He raised him 
from tlie ground, like a feather, and was going to 
fling him far out at the tent door. But he had 
not taken two strides, when, as he felt how light 
and delicate the little fellow was, he checked his 
wrath suddenly, and laid his burden gently on his 
bed. 

“ Smiley ! Smiley ! I wish to heaven you 
wouldn’t be so cruel !” and Gough leaned up 
against the tent pole, with his hands over his face, 
and his big broad chest heaving with the excite- 
ment he was in. I do love Miss Maurice, and I 
cannot stand your insults to her.” 

Come, there’s my hand then,” said Smiley, 
jumping up, and holding it out, for he felt remorse 
at having grieved the sturdy fellow who could 
have punished him so much if he chose. What a 
thundering strong dufier you are ! — Gough you’re 
a brick— a regular brick,” and he went on shaking 
Gough’s hand, as if he wished to pull his arm ofl^. 


Nerton’s plans were nearly being frustrated. 


‘‘Go, Smiley, go,” cried Gtough, “you’ve 
vexed me greatly, and I can’t speak to you about 
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it now — another time, there — let me alone for a 
while. I forgive you— get along.” 

Smiley gave the hand, held out to him two or 
three admiring jerks, and did as he was bid. 

When he was gone, Gough slipped noiselessly 
behind the kanauts of the tent, for he did not wish 
to be seen praying, and there he knelt down, but 
was silent. His heart was at work though, for 
all that. 

As soon as he was dressed, he walked over to 
Colonel Maurice’s tent to find out if he could be 
spared from attending Orderly Room. The old 
Colonel was a strict disciplinarian, and required 
everything relating to duty to go on regularly 
like clock-work round liim. He shrugged his 
shoulders and twirled his fierce grey moustaches, 
when Gough requested him for leave. I don’t 
like depriving you of a jolly day in the jungles 
Gough — besides you haven’t had a holiday for a 
long time — but who’s to take your duty to-day 
when you’re absent ?” 

‘‘Well, I really don’t know. Sir, as they’re all 
going out I hear, except the Officer of the clay.” 

That’s Mr. Dillon, I think.” 

Yes, Colonel” 

Very well ! explain anything you have to do 
particularly to him, and if he agrees to take your 
duty, you may go. I hope you’ll have a pleasant 
day Go^d morning !” Dillon was perfectly wil- 
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ling to comply with Gough’s request, for he was 
a smai’t Officer, and reconciled himself to a dull 
day in the Camp with the best grace possible. 

Hound the Mess-tent were congregated a formid- 
able array of villagers to act as beaters to the 
hunting 'party ; and seated amongst these, with no 
slight expressions of importance on their brown 
visages, were three Shikarries, two of whom were 
hired for the day. The tallest was a Musselmaun, 
called Shaik Chand, %vho carried a very dangerous- 
looking match-lock, tlie barrel of which was merely 
lashed to the stock with small strips of rattan. This 
worthy had all the usual appendages of the Shikarri 
hanging about him, powder horns and leatlier 
pouches small cartridge boxes covered with bright 
colored tassels, and the coil of coir rope which 
acted as his fuse. The otlier two Shikarries were 
Hindoos; one of them Harris’ favorite man, Tim- 
mah,” before spoken of. He was a weazened 
dried up little atomy ; but was nevertheless cram- 
med full of dexterity and experience in his dan- 
gerous calling. Anamauriah was the name of the 
other, but he was facetiously called Anna Maria 
by his patrons of the chase. He was a young, 
smart-looking man, somewhat looked down upon 
by Shaik Chand and Timmah as a raw hand, but 
nevertheless he possessed an excellent knowledge 
of the different branches of his line of life. 

The filing party were all seated in the Mess-tent 
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discussing huge cups of tea or coffee, with fresh- 
made rolls, eggs and butter, and the probabilities 
of success for the day. The conversation indeed 
was entirely confined to shooting subjects. Some 
were at variance regarding the difference between a 
panther and a cheetah, others were descanting upon 
the praises of their guns and gun^makers, while 
one drew the long-bow considerably in his stories of 
snipe-shooting in Burmah; where (he declared 
that) musquitoes were so large, that they had 
often been shot in mistake for snipe. Our Doc- 
ter” continued the archer y brought in six brace 

of splendid musquitoes, and sent them over to 
mess to be cooked for dinner — bye the bye, the 
poor man was short-sighted, however the mess- 
cook was not so, and didnH roast ’em.” There 
were older men too who told more truthful tales of 
venery, replete with useful hints to the tyro. The 
mess-servants were busy putting up provisions in 
numerous cavady baskets, to be slung from a 
bamboo, balanced on acooly’s shoulder. There was 
cold beef and Iamb, with a bottle of Europe pickles ; 
and two village fowls, that had no doubt been, the 
day before, the patriarchs of their tribes. Then 
there were tins of sardines ; herrings and sau- 
sages; an4 a couple of boiled tongues ; while the 
liquor baskets contained Bass’ and Tennant’s India 
Ale, Old Toiu, Brandy and Soda-water ad libitum ; 
and thpugh the hahT-starved looking coolies uttered 
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or other, O’Bourk was particularly attached to 
Gough, and Gough to O’Rourk— but if either had 
been asked to state any of the grounds of his attach- 
ment, he could not have named one. There was 
a tie of friendship between them which only death 
could sever. They confided faithfully and can- 
didly in each other, but why they did so, they 
could not tell ; and at length, by a sort of mutual 
and tacit agreement, Gough was always addressed 
by O’Rourk when alone, as Dowd, a contraction of 
the Mnsselmann name for Daood or David, while 
the otlier was invariably spoken to by Gough, but 
never in tlie presence of others as Jonathan. 

“Jonathan, old fellow, that liquor’s playing the 
deuce witli you. I wish I could get you to giveit up.” 

“ Never mind that, Dowd—I can’t help it — I 
know you speak to me, because you mean it. 
Anil it’s right good o’you too — but how have you 
got cn with her ? I saw you go out walking witli 
her yesterday evening, you sly dog, you.” 

“ Aye, indeed,” replied Gough, witli a sigh. “And 
do you know Jonathan, she spoke to me ofyou ?” 

O’Bourk gave liis head a little toss—** About my 
drinking, of course.” 

“ Yes, and she’s very sorry for you, old fellow.” 

“ Hang it — can’t help that, Dowd. I tell you 
I’d give it up if I could, but I can’t j its impos- 
sible— I’d die if I didn’t take a drop or two now and 
again. Perhaps I do take a Uetie too mudi— but I 
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don’t make a beast of myself anyway— a little at a 
time is no harm at all. Faith, I’d like a taste now.” 

Don’t touch it then, my boy — it’s poison to you 
— see how the effects of it, have fagged you before 
any of us. Ah, Jonathan, old chum,” continued 
Gough, slapping him on the back — “ I do wish 
you’d try, and give it up.” 

Sure, and I’m tiying ivery day.” 

And yet you go on drinking a drop or two 
here and there every day — it’s that, that is killing 
you. I wish to heaven I could stop you. I’d 
smash every bottle of liquor I found near 
you, if I thought it could stop you — but I know 
it wouldn’t ; you’d get more somewhere else- If 
you’d only heard how Miss Maurice spoke to me 
last night, Jonathan, you’d have fairly Cried — Ah 
she is a good girl, sterling good.” 

^^To be sure, she is — I know that, for certain— 
and you’re a very lucky fellow if you get her for 
your wife, but there’s no doubt about it, man, 
for I know she is mortial fond of you — why don’t 
you pop Dowd ?” 

‘‘ I did, Jonathan, I did,” said Gough, in such 
a tone of sadness, that O’Rourk looked up at him 
with a face full of comical wonder. 

Well ! and she” — ? 

Wont have anything to say to me.” 

Nonsense, I don’t believe it.” 

It’s a fact— heigho.” 


6 
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^‘Well upon my conscience, that’s a mortial shame 
— but I don’t believe a word of it — I know she 


likes you, man. Dowd, old fellow — ^tell the truth 
— you’re joking.” 

No, I’m not, my dear fellow” — replied Gough, 
sadly, “ I’m just telling you the plain unvarnished 
truth — she says she does — well, like me a little I 
bit, but she wont marry me, because — now don’t j 
laugh or get into a rage, Jonathan — because I — 
I’m not a— a — Christian.” ; 

O’Rourk stopped in his walk, and hit his thigh | 
a tremendous slap with the palm of his hand, at the 
same time puckering up his mouth, and giving an 
expressive whistle. 

Christian indeed ! well, by all the goats in 
Kerry I thought she had more sense*— why, you’re 
the best fellow going— does she think yer a Turk 
or a haythen ?” 

Gough walked silently on. How difierently / 
this little man thought from Miss Maurice. He 
was destroying his body with slow poison— and 
hurrying his uncared-for soul to any where— ’twas 
nothing to him where his soul went. He never 



once thought of that. f 

^‘Christian!” continued O’Bourk, contemptu- 1 
ously. Well I did think she had more sens^^ 
— I knew she was religious — but I had no idea tiraat 
she had gone clane mad about it — I’ve known sa®')me 
very foolish women, but of all the” H 
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Jonathan— Jonathan don’t, like a good fellow 
— don’t say a word against her — I cant stand it.” 

What does she mane by it, then ?” 

Simply, that she cannot marry one, whose 
heart is not right with God.” 

It was now O’Eourk’s turn to be silent. A new 
light had broken in upon him— Christian” was 
to him a synonymous term with ‘‘ civilized.” In 
his wide view of religion every man was a Chris- 
tian, who did not bow down to a block of stone 
like a heathen. But indeed our little Irishman 
had hardly ever thought of religion at all. Since 
he had been in the service, and that was some eight 
years, he had never once entered a Church— never 
having been ordered to do so. He thought a pious 
man a very good sort of fellow, provided he 
didn’t try to make every one as miserable as he 
evidently was himself, but the idea of a man’s 
heart being right or xorong with God^ never entered 
his head, and he didn’t half understand it. I 
don't know what you mane Dowd by a man whose 
heart isn’t right with God — but I know this much, 
that there’s not a decenter fellow than yourself 
anywhere. Och man, she’s only trying you a bit — : 
that s all, depind upon it.” 

Not a bit of it — no indeed— Jonathan my lad, 
I can’t hide it from myself that I am living without 
God in the world, and so are you.” 

But God is not in the world.” 
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I don’t agree with you there,” replied Gough 
thoughtfully. He’s with Miss Maurice I know, 
and she’s in the world.” 

Well Dowd you may talk as you like. I’m not 
a religious man — but all I say is, that it’s a thun- 
dering shame of that girl refusing you — knowing 
you were in love with her ; there’s no religion in the 
world can prevent two that love each other from 
lawfully marrying, and Til spake to her myself 
about it, so I will. Sure there’s no one in the 
world so well able to make a man a Christian, as 
she calls it, as a good wife. Besides you are a 
Christian and a very dacent one too— -you go to 
Church regularly, and you don’t curse and swear, 
and keep bad company or destroy yourself with 
drink, like — like me — what more can she want? 
Faith she’s hard to please.” 

Now don’t get angry with her, Jonathan — 
she’s the kindest and best-hearted girl in the world 
— I haven’t a particle of doubt but that she did it 
all for the best.” 

<‘A11 for the worst you mane — why many a man 
would take to drink, to drown his care, after such 
a refusal — I know I’d have to drink like a fish to 
keep my spirits up. Wouldn’t she have what she 
has done on her conscience then ? Ob, tliunder 
and turf, I’m intirely decayed in that girl, Dowd 
to say the laste of it, it’s mortial uncivil of her, and 
you so fond of her too— Christian ! pah, any man 
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ean bo a Christian without pulling long faces and 
singing psalms all day — I’ll spake my mind to her.” 
you wont, Jonathan.” 

“ I tell you I will now.” 

You liad much better not — you’ll only be hurtl- 
ing her feelings. The business is over now, and its 
better to try and let it drop — though I’ll never 
cease to love her, and long for her, I know — you 
wont speak of it to her, Jonathan.” 

I’ll take my davy I shall.” 

The conversation ended here for the present, 
for the two Officers perceived that the party in 
advance had halted, and were attentively looking 
down at something on the hot sand of the nullah, 
or water-course, up which they had been walking. 
Dowd and Jonathan soon joined them — there 
imprinted on the sand, and as* large as a good- 
sized breakfast saucer, was the foot- step, or paw-step 
of the king of the Indian jungles — a Royal tiger. 

Is it fresh, Tiinmah ?” asked six eager voices. 

The withered little atomy immediately crouched 
dowui on his hams ; gazed scrutinizingly at the 
and then began gently scraping the sand off the 
edges of it with his fore-finger. The result of this 
examination was a curious jumble of broken 
Jiinglisli and vile Hindostaiiee. Tiga, half ’nour 
done gone — * maloom ni — wan — two — ishikish mile 
gone, maloom ni — got — -never got — plenty 

* Dont know. 


soon 
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seeing, Wah !* hvrra chore — iu kubber dar T 
And now followed the excitement of posting the 
sportsmen. The Shikarries, by a kind of instinct of 
their own, were certain that puss could not be very 
far off — in fact they seemed to hunt by the nose 
like a Harrier. The place to them smelt tigerish, so 
they at once began making their arrangements^ 
The whole party were standing in a broad, dry 
nullah, which in the rainy season was full to over- 
flowing, but down the centre of which, there now 
sluggishly flowed a thin, shallow stream of muddy 
lukewarm w^ater. The banks on either side were 
thickly covered with arbutus, daturas, andstrichnine 
bushes, with here and there a few large tulip, and 
banyan, trees towering in state over them. It was 
therefore decided that the firing party should form 
a line vertical to the nullah, and extending some 
two hundi’ed yards into the jungles on either side 
of it, while the beaters, making a long detour, 
sliould beat down the river towards tlieni. No 
sooner was this plan determined upon, than acted 
upon. The sportsmen noiselessly extended, and 
took up their positions — some among the gnarled 
branches, pink flowers, and nipping red ants pecu- 
liar to the tulip tree — and others, who placed much 
confidence in their nerve and correctness of aim, 
on each one, however, taking care to 

have within sight, or at least know the exact 


Big thief, you take care. 
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positiofl of, his next dcof nseiglibolir. Thto 
ed about hdf an hour of perfect silence, broken 
occasionally by the scream of a suspiciotiB pea- 
cock or distressed partridge — who no doubt had 
an idea th9,t something was up, but presently when 
the beaters began to advance, the whole jungle 
before so quiet, and undisturbed, became a sort of 
pandemonium of terribly unearthly noises, in 
which the voice of the peacock or partridge 
could no more be heard, than could the pop of a 
soda-water cork, beside the discharge of an eight- 
inch brass howitzer. The chorus of screamsj yells, 
roars, drummings, screeches, and bowlings gradu- 
ally drew near^ and nearer, and seemed to strike 
terror into the hearts of the poor denizens of the 
jungle, who fled distractedly before them-^aud it 
was wonderM how soon that well stocked piece 
of jungle-land became emptied of its inhabitants. 
A hyena, a huge, unwieldy, dirty, ill-natured- 
looking brute, trotted away down the nullah with 
the comrse bristles of his back erect with rage, 
and snarling, and growling at being roused up 
out of his comfortable bed, when ho had just turned 
in for ihe day, Bozens of jackals scampered out 
of the bushes on the banks, and into them ag-^n 
in much trepidation of mind. A sulky, shaggy^ 
old bear; who looked as if he was still half asleep^ 
and as if his head was too heavy for his; shoulders^ 
came ambling along evidently with a dignity 
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offended, at having been ordered to quit the pre- 
mises. Smiley, who was mounted on a bear-fruit 
tree on the left bank of the nullah, was in an 
excellent position to command a view of most of 
the fugitives — and when he saw old Bruin, he 
could hardly resist the temptation to let fly at 
him. But he noticed Gough, who was on foot 
on the other bank with his pattern-man, Shaik 
Rustum, shake his hand energetically to warn 
him not to do so, so poor Boots dropped his 
rifle, and heaved a sigh. Then came a few light 
agile antelopes — bounding and skipping along, as 
though they were merely playing leap-frog over 
the bushes — but they disappeared again like flashes 
of lightning. A few motherly old monkeys with 
their progeny clinging fondly all over them, and 
followed by their very red-faced, savage-looking 
husbands, stalked out of the lower bushes, and 
with trepidation marked on every line of their 
visages made for the larger trees, and commenced 
hopping up them. A fierce- looking old dame with 
a family of three, preceded by a. patriarch that 
looked like a ruffian, made for the tree on which 
Smiley sat^ not perceiving that it was already 
occupied. They made the discovery, however, 
when they had gone too fer to retreat, and leave 
him ia undisturbed possession ; so the husband 
merely sheering off to the furthest bough-— danced, 
and Ij^pped, and growled at po^ Boots, making 
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hideous faces at him — to try and frighten him off. 
But Boots was too intent on the anticipated game, 
and kept as the Yankees say, his eye skinned,’’ 
and roaming over the space in front. 

His vigilance was at length rewarded — ^for, 
after having traced, moving gradually towards 
him, a shaking of the tops of the long grass in 
front — he saw a yellow head, with short ears and 
massive jaws come forth ; then a muscular neck, a 
long lithe body with the well known black stripes, 
deeply marked against the tawny hide, then the 
tail swinging to and fro, gently and leisurely, and 
Boots’ ardent wish for the first time was gratified 
— for there, before his eyes, stood within easy shot 
of him, the terror of the jungles, the Royal 
Indian Tiger. 

There being a tall thick clump of /wrr-berry 
trees, some ten yards in front of Gough, the magni- 
ficent animal beyond them was of course totally 
undiscernable by him ; but nevertheless, when 
Shaik Rustam had warned him that Smiley Sahib 
was making frantic signs, he at once kept his rifle 
ready to raise to his shoulder in a twinkling, and 
became all eyes and ears. The sight that Smiley 
saw for a few moments from his perch was one that 
generally makes the heart go pit-a-pat, pit-a-pat, 
when seen as he saw it. It was a noble animal*— 
a full-grown male tiger of enormous size, and 
strength, but not of the bright yellow oolor with 
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jet black stripes, which Master Smiley and his 
nursery^maids had observed on animals of the 
same species in Regent’s Park. The entire brute 
appeared much coarser, dirtier, and larger than 
the few he had seen. When it issued from the 
long grass into the open patch of ground, just 
behkid the bushes that hid it from Gough, it stopped 
and began in a most careless domestic manner to 
lick its brawny sides, which had no doubt been 
tickled by contact with the shrubs around ; then 
it majestically raised its head, and looking back 
towards the line of beaters, whose heads were 
appearing here and there, showed a white, but 
unpleasant, set of fangs, and gave vent to a deep 
sepulchral roar. The nearest beater heard, and 
that one sound was enough for Bamswamy’s 
ncawes. With a shriek of terror he darted away 
yeliing *Pedda pullee ! Pedda pullbe ! and the 
very air was rent for the next few seconds, with hor- 
rible cries, as each valiant beater fled screaming from 
the spot. Poor Boots shook in his boots, but we 
must do him the credit to say it was not from fear, 
but from excitement, and his rifle trembled in his 
grasp as be glanced along the barrel, and aimed at 
a black stripe between the eyes of the tiger. 

Bang — bang. The second bang proceeded from 
Smiley’s weapon ; the bullet tore up the sand at 
the tiger’s foot and passed harmlessly “onward, 


Telegoo for Tiger, literally. a “big cat.’ 
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whizzing by the ear of a fleeing native.— Not so the 
result of the first bang ; thud— true to its mark, 
Norton’s leaden messenger entered like a flash of 
lightning behind the left shoulder of the man-*eater 
and then with a roar of rage, the beautiful brute 
leaped forward some four feet, right into the bushes 
in front. Gough heard the crash of branches and 
leaves, and held his breath in excitement. Swish ! 
the foliage flew right and left in a moment* — the 
fierce head appeared again, and the flashing eyes 
caught a sudden glimpse of a tall firm white man, 
with a double-barrelled rifle held steadily at his 
shoulder. 

Two seconds more, and a conical lump of lead, 
weighing fully two ounces, entered at the open 
mouth, tore away part of the lower jaw, and passed 
into the chest of the advancing animal, ploughing 
through flesh and muscle, and shattering teeth and 
bones into splinters. But this ugly wound did not 
at once put a stop to the energy of the life-tena- 
«ious brute, it only cut short the terrific roar it had 
begun. Though terribly lamed by the wound behind 
the shoulder, it managed to give an enormous leap 
of about five feet high and twelve feet long, while 
the out-stretehed paw of the right fore-leg 
described a seghient of a circle — thus. 
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But it doesn’t matter resumed the tall pale 
face, with great complacency — I’ll not swear I 
hit the brute ; but I think I did— ^however, he 
belongs to Gough undoubtedly ; he brought him 
down.” 

Thank you,” said Gough, quietly, he brought 
me down.” 

You’re very kind, rmsure,Nerton,”said Boots, 
in great wrath, “ giving away what doesn’t belong 
to you so generously^ If it hadn’t been for my 
hitting him, he’d have had Gough’s life.” 

Thin why didn’t ye hit him dacently whin ye 
wor about it, ye baby ?” — cried O’Rourk. Ye 
made the brute mad, that was all 5 ’'e did, 
faith.” 

Smiley swelled with indignation. 

What do you know about it, Sir — I dare say 
you took care to be well out of his way at any mte. 
But I shant be bullied out of my rights l ean 
tell you.” 

‘‘ Oh there 1 there! shut up Smiley,” said Gough; 

you haven’t the slightest right to him ; but you 
may take him with pleasure, and send the skin 
home to your mater ; with an account of the gallant 
way you killed him.” 

You’ll figure in the county papers, no doubt, 
Boots,” said BSllier. 

Oh of course,” added Cocky, and I’li 
the valiant Saint George to marry a princess.” 
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“ Boots, the Tiger slayer, would look well on a 
title page,” chaffed another. 

Bragging Boots ! would be more appropriate,” 
roared O’llourk ; “ why he hasn’t a scratch, and 
here’s this poor fellow bleeding like a lawyer’s 
client.” It was true ! while they were all chaffing 
Smiley, the blood was flowing from beneath Gough’s 
coat cuff, and forming a little pool of blood beside 
him. 

He looked down at his hand, and then grasped 
his right arm — Aye, indeed, I believe I amhurt,” 
said he. 

It wasn’t long before he was pulled out of his 
coat, and his arm examined. There was a deep 
gaping gash in the fleshy part of his arm above the 
elbow, wliile the blood was Rowing in shooting 
streams from tlie severed veins. It was an ugly 
wound to look at, but, to a Doctor’s eyes, would have 
been ^nice dean one — no ragged edges, &c. Harris 
and Hillier commenced tying his arm higher up 
with a handkerchief, while Old Danniels went to 
look for cobwebs, of which there were plenty on the 
surrounding bushes, to help to stanch the bleeding. 

This is an odd wound for a Tiger to give. 
Cocky,” remarked Hillier. 

‘‘ That it is — ^^I don’t understand it ; the brute’s 
claws make an ugly tear, and his teeth can’t pos- 
sibly cut like a carving knife.” 

There ! there’s no use talking of it,” said the 
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sufferer gently- “ It’ll heal, I dare say in a day or 
two.” 

By the powers !” ejaculated O’Rourk, who 
had been quietly examining Gough’s coat. 

What’s that ?” asked Norton, hastily. 

Oh you duffers ! no tiger on airth could 
have done this — just see if you have not gone and 
cut him with your knives — here’s his coat cut as 
clean as if it had been done with a razor.” 

I’m sure I — really — well, its too bad” — 
stammered Norton — it must have been Rustum.” 

Ni sahib,” said the Sepoy, sharply ; that’s not 
from my knife — mine’s two-edged.” 

Oh you duffers !” roared O’Rourk, wrathfully. 
I’m very sorry, Gough — really” said Norton, 
very, but I — I don’t think I did it — I’m generally 
more careful. In fact I’m sure it wasn’t I that 
did it.” 

It’s just one or other of you” said Hillier, 
quietly. 

I’ll bet it was Bustum,” said Cocky, these 
niggers always make such mulls of every -thing.” 

Ni sahib,” repeated Rustum, pertinaciously ; 
my knife is two-edged and shai’p pointed — it would 
have pierced, not cut. Nerton Sahib’s knife is 
single-edged.” And the sharp native looked as if 
he had clenched the argument. 

Oh it doesn’t matter now,” put in our hero.— 
** accidents will happen you know.” 
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I’m very sorry, old fellow ;” said Nerton, but 
you must not blame me ; I don’t think I’m such 
a muff— bye the bye. You might have done it 
yourself” 

I don’t blame you, — but I’m not left-handed, 
and the thing’s on my right arm you see,” 

The unmitigated duffers !” yelled the Irishman, 
Never mind now Joney” said Gough, it’s all 
over, let’s have something to drink — I’m thirsty,” 
I vote we tiff,” sung out Hillier ; and drink 
Gough’s health in* sirnkin /” 

The proposition was gladly accepted. The cava- 
dy coolies were shouted at, and brought up. The 
hampers were disgorged of their contents ; plates, 
knives, and forks were quickly laid, and a prepar- 
atory glass of sherry handed round. Then seats were 
taken, and amidst roars of merriment and chaff, 
champaign corks were shot away, and beer co:i^s 
carefully drawn ; fowls cut into smithereens, as 
O’Rourk expressed it, and the tempting recesses 
of cold pie explored. 

Fill your glasses, gentlemen I” said Cocky, 
getting on his knees — Here’s to the health of our 
jolly good Adjutant ; may he always scrape clear 
of mishaps as he did to-day — and not meet his end 
either by paw of tiger, or misguided knife of friends” 
Hurrah I” yelled everybody Strange, that not 

♦ Champagne. 

7 
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one of them thought then of an Omniscient — Omni- 
present God — or felt that any gratitude was due to 
Him for the life thus spared, 

I propose an amendment,” said Smiley', rising, 
but not daring to meet Gough’s eye, who guessed 
what was coming. May our friend the Adjutant 
meet with success in his little afaire d'^amour. And 
in due time the lady we all wot of become the fair 
Mrs. Gough.” 

Gough’s eye flashed — and lie was going to re- 
mark upon Smiley’s impertinence — when Cocky 
raised his knife — ‘and said — 

Hold hard there — silence^ — hush— sh— rfi— ” 
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THE JUNGLE VISITOR. 

TJXTSH~sh--8h r 

-11 Clatter, clatter*; chat, chat went on the 
plates, knives, forks, and tongues. 

‘‘ Hush— sh !” — repeated Cocky, louder than ever. 

Every body looked up at the disturber of the 
even tenor of their feeding way, who was pointing 
silently in a certain direction with his fork. 

Heads were turned that way. Nothing could be 
seen, but as they were all quiet, something was heard. 

In clear loud thrilling tones, some unseen per- 
son was singing, and the words the listeners heard 
were these. 

« and slow to wrath, 

“ In mercy plenteous. 

“ He will not chide continually, 

^‘Nor keep his anger still, * 

“ With us He dealt not as we sinn'd, 

“ Nor did requite our ill.” 

Bravo I” said Cocky, sotfo voce^ 

Encore ! encore ! give us another stave,” 
added Hillier. 

Who can it be ?” asked O^Ronrk, with a won- 
dering face, and a capon’s drumetick in his hand^ 
halted on the way to his mouth. 
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Hush — sh ! listen again/’ said Gough* 

“ P'or as the heaven, in its height 
“ The earth snrmoiinteth far : 

“ So great to those that do Him fear 
“ His tender mercies are : 

“ As tar as east is distant from 
“ The west, so far hath He 
“ From us removed, in His love, 

“ All our iniquity.” 


Hang it, it’s a psalm !” ^ '3 

Very good psalm, and very well ^ q 
sung.’ I a, 

Grammar’s only middling though.” ^ <=> 

Splendid voice.” / ^ 3 

Who — can — it be ?” jT 

None of our fellows.” gl. 

In the middle of the jungle too.” (:§ g i 
Some demented padre, no doubt. J 
Hush — hark — he’s at it again !” 

. The sweet thrilling voice now swelled louder,, 
and in more spirit-stirring tones. It seemed 
as though it were passing along some distance^ 
.beyond the other bank of the nullah. j 


“ Such pity as a father hath 
“ Unto His children dear ; 

“ Like pity shows the Lord to such 
“ As worship Him in fear. 

“ For He remembers we are dust, 

“ And He our frame well knows, 

Frail man ; his days are like the grass, 
As flow’r i» field he grows.” 
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That’s true enough old fellow, life’s short,” 
remarked Hillier. 

I’ll back him to preach a tip top sermon who- 
ever hejs,” said Cocky. 

I wish we could all sing that, Joney” said 
Gough to his neighbour O’Rourk. I wish in 
my heart we could sing it with so much confi- 
dence.” 

‘‘ Well,” replied the other, perhaps we shall 
some day ; but never mind, I think the sweet 
songster’s mad who ever he is. There, he’s at it 
again. Hush !” 

“ For over it the wind doth pass, 

“ And it away is gone ; 

“ And of the place 

At this point the voice became lost, as tlie 
singer evidently passed along out of hearing 
behind some large granite rocks. 

That was’nt bad at all for the wild jungles ; 
was it now ?” asked Cocky. 

First rate,” replied Hillier. 

“ Who the deuce can it be ?” asked old Daniels, 

Let’s send some one, and find out,” suggested 
Gough. 

Here Rustum,” (in Hindostanee), run along 
qnick, and see wliat Sahib that is singing over 
yonder : if he’s a pucka Sahib ask him, with our 
salaam) to como and take tiffin.” 
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Busium had been sitting on his bams watching 
the man-eater denuded of his skin, but at Gough’s 
words he sprang up and darted away, followed by 
the Drummer Bagshot, who had been regaling 
sumptuously on the body of a fowl, which O’Eourk 
had given him. He did not drop his tilBn though, 
notwithstanding the interruption, but was off at a 
run through the trees picking it as he went along. 
Bagshot \ras inquisitive ; very much so, and he 
now felt a longing desire to know who the owner- 
of the sweet voice was ; so he did his best to pass 
B-ustum, more especially as he heard his patron 
O’Rourk shout after him* Bravo Shotbag — go 
it ; I’ll give ye a Rupee if ye beat Rustum.” 

Away then, the two went; Rustiim the lightest 
running swiftly with a gliding motion, and care- 
fully, as though he were picking his w^ay among 
eggs, for Ills feet were bare, and thorns were 
numerous and large. Bagshot on the other hand 
sprawled along, swinging his lanky arms and legs 
about in a reckless manner. Of course they were 
soon out of sight of the party, as they dashed 
across the nullah and plunged into the jungle 
beyond. Bustum was easily keeping ahead, tread- 
ing gingerly as before stated, when he suddenly 
stopped with a gesture of pain; but in the man- 
ner peculiar to natives of India, he balanced him- 
self on one foot| and raising the other by bending 
his knee, proceeded to pick out the disturbing 
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thorn. With a shout of exultation Bagsbot darted 
past him, and headed him considerably ; but in 
his impetuous career he was suddenly brought to a 
dead stop, by running full tilt against the waist- 
coat of a tall gentleman who unexpectedly stepped 
in his way. The shock threw Bagsbot breathless 
on the grass, and knocked off the stranger’s steeple 
crowned felt hat. Now the sun was glaring down 
from the heavens making every thing beneath it 
very hot ; so the stranger after rubbing his waist- 
coat and his elbow, felt that his head had better be 
covered, and began looking for his hat ; but being 
evidently short-sighted, was rather puzzled in his 
search. He was a tall, fine looking, gentlemanly 
man, apparently of about 30 years of age. His 
face, on which not the slightest sign of moustache 
or wliisker showed itself, was peculiarly pleasant 
and handsome. He had large, dark, expressive 
eyes, which to the acute observer showed each 
feeling as it worked in the mind of their owner ; 
but it was the look of deep settled love and benevo- 
lence shining out in his entire features, and a 
noble fearless and frank air about the whole man, 
that won for him at first sight the good opinion of 
those who met him. Eustum’s first prolonged 
stare satisfied* him at once as to the stranger^B 
being a pucka Sahib and so he ran to him, 
and picking up his hat, presented it with a defer- 
ential safesm* ‘ 
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Thanks, thanks my friend,” said the stranger. 

Can you speak English ?” 

^^No, Sahib,” replied the sepoy. 

You seeni[|to understand nve, however,” said 
the tall one, witli a pleasant smile, but who may 
you be my man ?” Rustum, who merely guessed 
what the question was, answered incoherently, that 
he Piiehjjot picltun sepoy.'^ 

The stranger was much puzzled, and stared at 
Rustum after the manner of sliort-sighted persons. 

^‘Pitchpot — what? well really my man I don’t 
understand you ^ malloom ni, you know : but I’ve 
dropped my spectacles — my glasses ; and am as 
blind as a bat without them.” 

This was of course, to Rustum, perfectly incom- 
prehensible, so he looked around for Bagshot to 
help him out of liis difficulty by interpreting ; but 
that worthy lay on his back a few yards'off, groan- 
ing dismally, oblivious to everything around him. 

I see you'don’t understand me,” continued the 
Stranger, It’s my glasses, you know— glasses to 
with,” and he w^ent through the operation 
of putting on spectacles in pantomime. ^‘ Eyes, 
xl 6 good — very bad — can’t see. j^Glaases dropped 
somewhere.” 

The quick-witted native comprehended now ; 
and after shaking his bead sideways to signify that 


♦ A aepoy of Fitapfttrick’a Hogiment. 
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be did so, commenced searching among the grass 
around. 

Meanwhile Bagshot was sitting up, and ceasing 
to groan, had commenced kneading his head all 
over with his hands, and to stare vacantly at the 
tall stranger. While he kneaded away, his fingers 
came in contact with a bit of wire entangled in his 
back hair. He pulled at it, and lo I there appeared 
the spectacles. He gazed at them awkwai'dly for 
a moment, and then said dreamily, holding them 
out, “ Here’s them things — the genl’m’s specks, 
Rustum — oh liokey ! my ’ead — it rattles like my 
drum when I’m beating a tattoo on’t,” 

Who’s that ?” asked the tall stranger of Rus- 
tum, after having adjusted his spectacles, and taken 
a long look at the queer-looking Bagshot. 

Drumer^ Pitchpot pultun replied the 
sepoy. The stranger smiled and beamed gratefully 
on Rustum through his glasses, as though he had 
received the information asked for, taking a men- 
tal picture of him as he did so. 

Sahib ka ism shereef kya hi ?”* asked Rustum 
with folded arms. 

I dont know what you’re saying, my man ; I 
don’t indeed. I’m a stranger — quite new to India. 
1 malloom niy what you say.” 

Sir, he wants to know who yer honour is, 
Sir ?” said the Drummer, in a lioarse voice. 

- * “ What the Sahib’s respected name ?” 
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** Ah ! you can speak English 1 find ; are you 
hurt ? It was you whom ran up against me, X 
believe. Allow me to give you my hand,” 

My ’ead’s got a hawful ’ard knock yer honour 
—1 beg yer honour’s pardon, for runnin up agin 
yer honour’s body like that ; but Mr. Gough sent 
me fljdng to see who yer honour was, singin so 
beautiful, beggin yer honour’s pardon. That 
Muss’lman chap and me came along yer honour ; 
and I didn’t see yer Sir, no truly Sir, till I jist 
come one dig right agin yer honour’s wiskot, 
beggin yer honour’s pardon.” 

‘‘Tut, tut, my fine fellow! that’s three times 
you’ve begged my pardon for nothing at all,” 
returned the stranger, in a pleasant tone ’twas 
entirely a mutual mistake, my lad, but what’s this 
you’re telling me ? who’s Mr. Gough ?” 

“ He’s thagetint, Sir.” 

“ The what ?” 

“ Adjutin Sir, rigimental adjutin.” 

“ Oh the Adjutant, I see — I see ; but surely you 
don’t tell me that your’s is the Regiment now on 
the march to Sandybad.” 

Yis, yer honour ; Fitzpatrick’s rigimeftt"— Oon- 
dapilJy rangers. We’re haltin at Rajooloopettah, 
and the hoflScers is all out shootin yer honour. 
Mr. Gough sent his salaam to yer honour to come 
and take tiffin with the genl’ms. A fine tiffin it is 
too, yer honour ; plenty of mesA md drink, and 
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lots of everythin/’ and here the Drummer seemed 
suddenly to have recollected the carcase of the 
fowl he had been carrying, and instituted a search 
for it immediately. 

What is your name, my friend ?” asked the 
stranger, who was intently watching the Drummer 
poking among the dried leaves and grass. 

The latter immediately stood at attention, made 
a salute, and answered with military precision, and 
all in a breath, Antony Bagshot, Regimental 
num’er twenty-two, Gi'enadier Comp’ny, but Mr. 
O’Rook calls me Shotbag,” and ho proceeded to 
continue his search. 

The stranger laughed heartily both at the Drum- 
mer’s ludicrous manner, and the alleged invertion 
of his name ; and, when Bagshot found the fowl, 
and commenced clearing it of dust, etcetra, etcetra, 
he laughed still more heartily. 

’Tisn’t wery often us poor chaps in the drums 
gits big fowls to eat for dinner, beggin your 
honour’s pardon,’' began Bagshot, apologetically. 

‘‘ Why, what do you generally eat ?” asked the 
stranger. 

Why when we gits pay, and has a little money, yer 
honour, we eats mutton curry andriee, and when we 
hasn’t got no pice, we eats pepper water and rioe.” 
And when did you eat last, Shotbag ?” ' 

Afore we left camp yer honour.” : > 

I have not eaten a single morsel now, since 
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five o’clock the evening before last ; what do you 
think of that?” said the pleasant-looking strange, 
merrily. 

Bagshot opened his eyes and mouth, and stared, 
Oh laws ! why yer honour must be starvin. 
The genl’ms down in the ’ollow there by the nullah, 
will yer honour come now, and sit down with 
them — ^ye’ll get lashins to eat in a minute beg- 
gin your honour’s pardon.” 

Oh my friend,” said the stranger, laying 
his large white hand on the Drummer’s bony shoul- 
der, while liis tone changed into a grave one ; 
‘‘ none of us I fear are ever half grateful to our Father 
for His wondrous kindness to such mortals as we 
are. I have been, for three .days and nights, wan- 
dering in these jungles, and was often almost in 
despair — for I thought I slioiild never have left 
them alive — but I have done wrong-^I have 
doubted the tenderness of my God. I have doubted 
that ^ my help cometh from the Lord, who made 
heaven and earth.’ Has He not said, ^ Fear not, for 
I am with thee,’ Yes my friend. He has mercifully 
preserved me ; and I must bend the knee, and offer 
Him my heartfelt thanksgiving. Will you go back 
to the party, and tell them that the Eevd. Allan 
Huntly will be happy to join them in a moment.” 

Bagshot stared a little, as though he did not quite 
understand the stranger’s words. He was a 
Eomanist, and had seldom during his life heard 
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w^ords like these in a chance conversation-— words 
so startling, so palpably true, and so heart stir- 
ring. They touched this simple honest heart at 
any rate ; a great round tear rolled down his cheek, 
and as he brushed it away with the back of his 
brown hard hand, he bhirted out — 

I wish to my heart I could trust in the Lord 
Qod Almighty like that, yer honour. But I aint 
got no good in me at all,” and with a sigh, he 
added, “ All right Sir, I’ll tell Rustum to let the 
genl’ms know yer comin, and I’ll wait myself a 
bit off for you.” 

The Clergyman looked silently and sadly after 
the lad as he walked away. Then he reverently 
knelt down beneath the shade of a tree, and 
baring his head, offered^ up a thank offering of a 
humble contrite heart acceptable to the Almighty. 
In that prayer, did he revert to the poor Drummer, 
who had expressed a wish to trust in his God ? 
We feel confident he did. 

The party at tifiih were indulging in various 
surmises as to who was the big tall Sahib, Rustum 
had described to them ^ and when O’Rourk had 
declared ho was certain he was a Padre Sahib,” 
and Cocky had oflfered to bet two to one, be was a 
missionary — the subject of their conjectures 
appeared, crossing the nullah in company with 
Bagshot. 

Gough at once rose, and went to m§et him, with 
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his ri^ht arm slung in a large red silk handkerchief 
of Danniels. There was a look of such deep delight, 
and noble candour in the stranger’s face, and his 
entire air and bearing were so gentlemanly, so 
utterly devoid of affectation, that our hero ad- 
vanced, perfectly assured, and shook his hand witli 
every confidence- Mr. Gough I presume,” began 
the stranger, and on the other replying by a slight 
bow he went on. I am AllanHuntly, lately appoint- 
ed Scotch Chaplain at Sandybad on my way tojoin.” 

^‘.Delighted to see you indeed, Mr. Huntly,” 
replied the young man. Wo are just enjoying 
a little tiffin after our sport — and not a bad bag 
either,” he added, pointing with pardonable pride 
to the half flayed carcase of the tiger. 

Ah I see,” returned the Clergyman — indeed I 
a tiger ; but your arm is bound, have you been 
injured ?” 

Oh yes, very slightly, but come along Sir ; 
I’ll introduce you ; make yourself at home. I’m 
sure you must have an appetite if you have walked 
as we have from Rajooloopettah.” 

Weill am rather hungry,” replied Mr. Huntly, 
shrugging his shoulders ; but as they had now 
reached the group of sportsmen, the introduction 
took place at once, Captain Danniels, Captain 
Norton, Mr. Hillier, Mr. Harris, Mr. O’Bourk, 
Mr. Smiley. Gentlemen, the Reverend Allan 
Huntly, i&e us, bound for Sandybad.’' 
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Many hearty expressions of welcome and good feel- 
ing greeted the new found guest, as he qu ietly tookhis 
place on the grass between Captain Dannielsand our 
hero, while various dishes were placed near his plate, 
and he was requested on all sides to help himself, 
Mr. Huntly said grace for himself, and com- 
menced his tiffin. 

You have not come out for sport to-day Mr. 
Huntly, I presume,” said Captain Danniels, ‘^ you 
hadn’t a gun with you I remarked.” 

** Dear me, no Sir, I have hardly ever fired a 
shot in my life. I can assure you, my wandering 
thus in the jungles was entirely unintentional, 
particularly as I’ve been in them without food and 
shelter for three nights and days.” 

Exclamations of surprise and condolence of 
course followed this announcement, and everybody 
wished to know how he had become so unfortunate. 

Why the fact is,” replied the Clergyman, 
that I’ve been robbed on my journey tip irom 
Bander. When I arrived in Madras, and found 
I was appointed to Sandybad, I engaged a servant 
to accompany me on my journey. A few days 
ago at a place called Nundigaum, I believe, this 
wretch took everything I had, and disappeared, 
leaving me without a Enpee.” 

Butwere you not dawkmg up ?” asked though. 4 
No ; 1 found, on arrival at Bunder, that I could 
not procure a dawk for some mson or oiber 5 and 
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the consequence was, I made up my mind to ride 
up by stages on a pony. I liad heard that a regi- 
ment was on the march some stages in advance, so 
I made forced marches hoping to overtake you.” 
^^Wasn’tit lucky we halted to-day I” cried Cocky. 

It was really most Providential for we,” 
replied Mr. Huntly, and I feel very thankful to the 
Almighty for having ordered it so. I assure you 
gentlemen, my last three nights have been spent in 
no very pleasant frame of mind.” 

I should rather think not,” remarked Norton ; 
why my dear Sir, had that man-eating brute 
yonder happened to have crossed your path, you 
would never have seen the light of another day.” 

Ah, you are about right Sir ; that was another 
danger I have cause to thank my God for having 
preserved me from.” 

But how on earth did you mean to reach 
Sandybad without the necessary funds, Mr. 
Huntly ?” asked another. 

I had hoped to have overtaken your Regiment, 
and thrown myself on your hospitality, gentlemen. 
From the moment I discovered that I had been hope- 
lessly robbed, from my Pony and baggage to my last 
Anna, I took my packet of biscuits and a bottle of 
water, and hastened on a foot-marching for the 
greater part at night. I very naturally lost my way as 
it was pitch dark, and wandered, I suppose by a bye- 
path, into the jungle where I’ve been ever since*’’ 
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You have had a great escape, certainly !” 
remarked Gough. 

A most wonderful one indeed — one that I shall 
ever be most grateful to God for. I feel inclined to 
say, like David,” continued the Clergyman, with 
a burst of genuine feeling, What shall I render 
unto the Lord for all His benefits towards me.” 

Pah !” ejaculated Hillier, who had always 
gained credit for being very outspoken. “ There are 
not very many benefits in being robbed by a rascally 
servant, and then lost forsome days in the jungles.” 

Sir,” returned Mr. Huntly, quietly but firmly, 
“ I was alluding to my escape ; and I thank God 
for it ; but as to your remark, though it appears 
reasonable, you must, I think, admit that God our 
loving Father, permits us to fall into trouble or 
danger very often formuch good. We are chastened, 
depend upon it, that some benefit may accrue 
to us, especially to those of us who are His child- 
ren. TJie exercise of God’s will is too high for 
us to understand, but each of us I think should be 
willing to say ^ though He slay me, yet will I 
trust in Him.’ ” 

Ah, Mr. Huntly,” replied the young man, 
carelessly, I am not up to theological argument 
at all ; I was merely speaking in as rational and 
matter-of-fact a manner as I could, and somehow 
I can’t reconcile the two*” 

You are not the only one who found that a difficult 

8 
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matter,” rejoined the Clergyiltaji, good humour- 
edly ; there was another, and a very faithful man 
too, who, when greatly troubled said, ^ oh, thou 
preserver of men, why hast thou set mo as a mark 
against thee, so that I am a burden to myself ?’ ” 
I told you he could preach well,” whispered 
Harris to his nearest neighbour. 

Hillier made no rejoinder to Mr. Huntly’s last 
remark, for, though candid and outspoken, he was 
not at all partial to, and tried to avoid, religious 
discussion, for the plain reason that he knew little 
or nothing, and cared far less, about religion, or as 
he termed it theology. 

What brutes those Madras servants are, Sir,” 
said O’Rourk, desirous to change the subject — 
^^that rascally boy of your’s deserves to be well 
flogged and then hung.” 

Mr. Huntly opened his eyes wide on the speaker, 
but said quietly. ‘‘ Poor wretch, poor wretch, 
he certainly did prove a rascal. I had hoped better 
things of him, but as it turned out, I am grievously 
disappointed.” 

Oh, so you will be Sir with ivery one of thim 
if you expect honesty. I belave myself that their 
hearts are as black as their skins.” 


^ ‘Until, by the grace of God, their hearts are chang- 
ed, I fancy you should add,” said the CSergyman.^ 
I don’t think there s a native ever had any of that 



in him the impulsive 


Irishman blurted out. ; ■ 
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Ah my dear Sir, dont be too hasty ; judge not 
thu^ ye be not judged ; I hope some day to convince 
you with God's help that there is free grace for all 
who accept of it, no matter what the colour of their 
skins maybe; but you have not as yet told me, Mr. 
Gough” he went on, turning with great self-posses- 
sion to our hero, ^^how you have hurt your arm.” 

It’s only a little cut, merely the result of a 
general melee, or shindy^ as my friend O’Rourk 
would express it, with that tiger over there.” 

Och then indade that’s a nate way of putting 
it,” cried the Hibernian ; there’s a saying that 
too many cooks spoil the broth, but there were too 
many nearly cooked my friend Gough’s goose in 
this case.” 

Indeed !” 

I’ll fxplain the entire matter to you Sir,” said 
Nerton, since I see that Mr. O’Rourk seems bent 
on making the most out of a mere accident,” and, 
with this preface, he described with great elaborate 
minuteness the death of the tiger ; but somehow 
did not care to mention that he would have been 
much better pleased had his knife reached Gough’s 
heart instead of his arm. 

Do you know any one in Sandy bad, Mr. 
Huntly ?” asked our hero, who was engaged in 
preparing claret cup in a huge glass bottomed pew- 
ter belonging to the Mess. 

No ! not one,” replied the other. 1 have had 
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two letters of introduction given to me before I left 
home ; one to a Bengal civilian whom, most p’o- 
bably, I shall never see ; and the other to a Colonel 
Maurice of the Madras Array, who’’— -~ 

Colonel Maurice ! why he’s our Commandant, 
and is now at Ilajooloopettali,” interrupted 
Danniels. 

You dont say so, is he really ? that is very 
nice ; but let us be sure of it. Tlie address on ray 
letter is Colonel A. Maurice, Madras Array, They- 
etmyo.” 

‘‘ Oh, its the same Sir — the very same ; we’ve 
just left Burmah, you know.” 

Gentlemen, this is very pleasant,” said Mr. 
Huntly, smiling round upon them all, with a merry 
twinkle shining through his glasses, while he rubbed 
his hands together ; ^Wery pleasant, verjpleasant 
indeed. Colonel Maurice is an intimate friend of a 
very dear friend of mine, so I’ve no doubt but that 
we shall get on capitally. Bye the bye has he any 
family ? I think my friend mentioned that he was 
married.” 

Oh yes !” replied Danniels, some (I dont 
know how many) in England, or Ireland I should 
say, and three out here with himself and wife — 
two little boys, and a grown up daughter.” 

Such a charming young lady, Mr. Hunt- 
ly!” cried Boots, brimful of chaff. ‘V She has 
been captivating half the Begiment off and on for 
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tlie last year ; but we’re all with the exception 
of dne” 

I think you’re stretching a point, Smiley/’ 
interrupted Gough, suddenly. Miss Maurice has 
scarcely been out here with her father a year,” 

That may be,” rejoined the young man, care- 
lessly, but as 1 was saying,” he went on, 
she’s so good, that there’s not one of us, witli 
one exception only, will go near her.” 

Indeed !” said the Clergyman, in what way 
is she so very good ?” 

Oh, in a pious religious way, Sir. I came out 
in the same ship with her from home, and I know 
she would never speak about anything but religion. 
She avoided any of our little recreations like 
poison ; would never join the little dancing parties 
we worldly ones used to get up, and whenever she 
got an opportunity would be sure to commence 
talking of religion. It’s a thousand pities, Mr. 
Huntly, for she’s a very nice girl ; but I am 
sorry she indulges her little hobby to such an 
extent.” 

I dont call it a hobby at all,” remarked the 
Clergyman, I think she shows her sense. A 
person who is really religious is, lam sure, perfect- 
ly right in expressing his or her convictions on 
the subject to others, and in acting up to those 
honest convictions faithfully ; but it’s a pity,” he 
continued that Miss Maurice’s piety should hare 
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the eflPect of driving most of you away. Is she 
attractive ?” 

Very much so indeed,” returned Boots 
she has a neat figure, an agreeable piquant 
face, and oh, such a charming voice for singing ; 
but ihen she sings notliing but Psalms and 
Hymns — to judge from what we heard of your 
powers in that line, Mr. Huntly, you’ll suit her 
admirably.” 

Shouldn’t wonder if the black coat took the 
shine out of all the scarlets,” cried Hillier, opening 
his cheroot case. 

Ah, so it might Sir,” rejoined the new comer, 
in a’pleasant tone, ‘‘ were there not a certain Mrs. 
Huntly and three little bairns belonging to the 
black coat In question, in a certain romantic 
‘ toun,’ vulgarly called ^ Auld lleekie.’ The .said 
Mrs. Huntly would, I imagine, object to any such 
proceeding ; but you said there was an exception 
to those kept away by this young lady’s piety, 
Mr. Smiley,” he continued ; do you happen to 
form that exception ?” 

Not I, Sir,” replied the light-hearted young 
man, I’m not very partial to spooning on religi- 
ous damsels. It’s not my line at all. I prefer nice 

jolly go-ahead girls who are” 

“Time servers,” put in Mr. Huntly, “ mere 
time servers ; oh yes, jollity and mirth are excel- 
one a great deal of good ; hut did it 
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never strike you, Mr. Smiley, that jollity and 
mirth cannot always last ?” 

The more reason why we should all be jolly 
while they do last,” replied Boots. 

^ Rejoke^ oh young man^ in thy youth ; and let 
thy heart cheer thee in the days of thy youths and 
walk in the ways of thine hearty and in the sight of 
thine eyes : but know thoUy that for all these things 
God will IJbring thee into judgment^ ” said Mr. 
Huntly, who was quite as out-spoken as Hillier. 

Didn’t I say he was a good preacher ?” re- 
marked Cocky, looking round triumphantly. I’ll 
back him to preach against any Chaplain in the 
service.” 

Have more respect for the cloth can’t you, 
Harris,” said Danniels, sharply. ® 

I wasn’t aware that what I said was disrespect- 
ful to any cloth,” replied the young man, and 
I’m sure it would give me much pleasure to 
hear Mr. Huntly preach from the verse he quoted 
just now. I’m perfectly serious — I like a good 
sermon ; not a long dry rigmarole, but something 
decisive and telling.” 

I hope we’ll have a sermon from you, Sir, in 
camp on Sunday next,” said Nerton— I like a 
good sermon too.” 

And so do I,” added Smiley, in the right 
time and place.” 

,My dear fellow,” said the clergyman, turning 
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towai’ds the last speaker, and uttering liis words 
distinctly in his rich thrilling tones. It’s perfectly 
true there is a time and place for everything ; and 
I entirely agree with the generality of social 
opinion, that at w hat is intended to be a merry 
jovial meeting a religions discussion is somewhat 
out of place ; and yet for the life of me I cannot 
see why a man should not be a truly honest be- 
liever, and a thoroughly religious man, and not be 
merry and jovial and light-hearted at the same 
time. W e are all enjoying God’s gifts here, health, 
and strength, and food, and happy hearts. Why 
should any one of us entirely avoid the great name 
of the Giver, and especiallyjbf Christ Jesus in our 
conversation ? Can w^e not enjoy the good things 
of life, an# not feel ashamed to speak of our 
Creator ? We all acknowledge Him, or profess to 
do so ; and yet His great name is carefully avoided 
among us. Is this right ? I cannot think so, and 
I am not ashamed of my opinion.” 

Mr. Huntly’s out-spoken expression of opinion 
was follow’^ed by an awkward pause. No one 
attempted to make any refutation or reply ; but 
as the clergyman had iinished bis luncheon, and 
laid down his knife and fork, Hillier was the first 
to break the silence by politely ofiering his cheroot- 
case to him, and eulogizing its contents* 

“ I’m sure you’ll like them, Sir,” he continued^ 
^^^Number 1 Trichies— *made to order for me by 
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the enterprising cheroot merchant, Mootevswamy 
Moodeliar. Now then Gough out with your 
clmchnuh* and strike a light.” 

That’s easier said by you than done by me,” 
replied the Adjutant, looking significantly at his 
bound-up arm. Here Rustum ; Ag !” and he tossed 
the chuckmuk to his pattern man. 

Mr. Huntly chose a weed, with thanks, and 
turned towards Shaik Rustum who was busy click- 
ing away at the flint and steel, and trying to 
ignite the end of a long roll of cotton sown up in 
a strip of red cloth. This was the signal for every 
one to pull forth their cheroot-cases, and in a few 
moments the light blue smoke, that has done so 
much towards soothing some, and greatly annoy- 
ing others, ascended gracefully from tie mouths of 
each of our party, for they all smoked. 

Well this is what I call decidedly pleasant,” 
remarked our friend, Harris, placidly, as he Jay on 
his back, w»ell shaded from the sun by the leaves of a 
custard-apple tree. know nothing so pleasant as 
an after-tilfin siesta, with a good weed between one’s 
Ups. India is not so bad after all, wdien viewed in 
this calm philosophical light, I decidedly enjoy 
it ; I think it a delightful country.” 

You wont say that afiter two or three tours in the 
Main Guard at Sandybad, my Cocky,” said Hfllier. 


* Flhit and steel. 
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“ Bet you a gold mohur, I will,” replied Harris. 

I’ve made up my mind some time since, to be jolly 
if possible under aggravating circumstances like 
Mark Tapley, and I’m hanged if I wont be. 
There’s all sorts of fun to be had at Sandybad to 
counterbalance the disagreeables, and I mean to 
go in for it. There’s the Buttpillay and Mohrally 
races, — bye the bye I think I’ll enter my Pegu 
^ Meima’ in the pony race ; I’ll back her to win.” 

Then there’s generally a ball or two at the 
Public rooms,” added Smiley — ^^and there’s a 
Corps Dramatique with a splendid Theatre — I mean 
to shine on the boards when I get to Sandybad. 
And wontitbe jolly if there’s a lady actress or two !” 

Which do you patronise, Boots, high or low 
comedy or ffagedy ?” asked O’Rourk. 

The first walking gent in either is my line,” 
replied the other, Catesby in Richard the Third, 
with his * early village cock,’ and ‘ be more your- 
self, my lord’ — or one of the young fellows that 
makes love to widow Green. The latter is pleasant- 
er, if widow Green is a charming go-ahead lady.” 

There’s a good Library in Sandybad too, I’ve 
heard,” remarked Gough — no end of Europe 
papers, periodicals and new books.” 

Ah, I’m glad to hear that !’* said Mr.Huntly. 
“ I revel in a good book.” 

Oh India’s not such a bad country at all,” cried 
Cocky, from beneath bis tree. I say Hillier ; can’t 
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you let us all have a verse or two on Dillon’s 
parody on / Bed, White, and Blue ?’ ” 

Fire away, Longlegs ; it’s first rate. Mr. 
Hnntly will be charmed with it.” 

Hillier, thus urged, made no objections ; so clear- 
ing his throat, and moistening it with brandy and 
soda water he commenced — 

Oh India ! thou land of the grifEn ! 

Thou home of the black and the brown ! 

Thou glorious country for tiffin ! 

Thou land of the shaven crown ! 

Where sepoys and surdars assemble, 

With their Generals and colours in view ; 

Oh well may the enemy tremble 
When opposed by our brave 52 I*** 

Should war spread its dread desolation, 

O’er any wild part of the land, 

This southern part of the nation ^ 

Will surely be a trusty band. 

How faithful they’ve proved from the first ! 

Our brave Musselman and our Hindoo ; 

When around them war’s terrors have burst, 

They were heroes, our brave 52 ! 

Then toddy ! fresh toddy bring hither, 

As it’s taken cool from the palm tree 
, May the Company’s laurels ne’er wither, 

For "^chooshee wo tyar we’ll be. 

May Madras from its Gov’nor ne’er sever, 

But still to our rulers prove true, 

Here’s the H. E. I. C. S. for ever ! 

Three cheers for our brave 52 !” 

Chorus, gentlemen I” shouted Cocky. 

“Th ree cheers for our b^jive 52 !” 

•In allusion to the M. K. I. Defightecl and ready.*' 
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That's a capital parody ; first rate !” remarked 
Mr. Hiiiitly, Who did you say composed it?’’ 

Oh Dillon of ours, Sir — lie’s our Regimental 
poet laureate. He rattles off doggerel, like what 
you have heard, at a great rate. I caught him 
seated at his tent door the other day, writing a 
sonnet to one of the old Bullocks that draws his 
bandy and I made him give me a cop3", which I 
have in my pocket ; would you like to liear it. 
It’s quaint.” 

‘‘ Thanks ; certainly, let us have it, by all 
means,” 

Harris pulled out his pocket book, and read the 
following with much gusto : — 

“ Yes, Byle ;* thou art a most contented beast, 

If not contented — stoical at least. 

Phlegmatical thou art, and cold of blood ; 

Caring for no one ; nothing — but thy cud. 

That thou art lazy, there is no denying, 

For on thy ragee straw thou wouldst be lying 
All morning, noon, and night, in heat or rain— > 
Something in thy stomach — nothing in thy brain. 

Lie still old Byle, and chew thy cud in peace, 

Too soon shall this thy ruminating cease ! 

Thy master, in a cumhly^ of his own dark hue, 

Will rouse thee presently with a male bamboo ! 


• A Bullock. t A coarse woollen blanket. 
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One night I saw thee in the mud and wet, 

Dragging my little all to Juggiapett, 

I saw Ramswamy twist thy tortured tail ; 

I heard him thrash thee as though with a flail. 

But yet he loves thee in a manner rude ; 

For thou dost bring him what he gets of food. 

Doth he not groom thee with a wisp of grass, 

And tip thy graceful horns with bits of brass ? 

Those flies annoy thee ! ah, I see they do ; 

They seek the raw parts of thy carcase too. 

What with each rav’nous insects sting and bite, 

Thy tired tail keeps moving day and night. 

Then masticate thy ragee — chew thy cud ! 

Again to-morrow thou must toil through mud, 

But haul my bandy onward in good style, 

And I will dub thee a most pucka Byle.” 

Loud was the burst of laughter, which greeted 
each verse, as Cocky read the above eifiision from 
the pen of Dillon ; for its serio-comic nature, its 
tough subject, and the very truthfulness of its 
sentiments were all conduch e to provoke mirth. 

‘‘ Don’t you think it’s time we should be moving 
camp-wards, my lads ?” asked old Danniels, look- 
ing at his watch. It’s nearly 3 o’clock.” 

And we have a long march of it before us ; 
yes, I vote we sound the recall, and start.” 

At this juncture, little Timmah, ever on the 
alert, rose from his squatting posture at some dis- 
tance away, and going up to Harris with a soft 
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gliding motion, pointed silently in the direction of 
the nullah. 

‘‘ By Jove ! black buck,” said Cocky, in an 
excited whisper ; a herd of eight I think !” 

Aye, there they were, standing all huddled 
together on the opposite bank of the nullah, and 
staring fixedly but timourously at the strange 
sight of a party of Europeans seated, or reclining 
in various odd attitudes. They were certainly 
beautiful animals, and as tliey stood, backed by the 
dense foliage from which they had issued, they 
would liave formed a study worthy of Landseer’s 
brush. They were perfectly motionless, and seem- 
ed as though fascinated by the siglit they were 
beholding, with their large brown gentle eyes 
opened widely. They stood with erect heads, from 
whicli tlie branching horns rose like the plume of 
a Roman warrior ; their ears cocked and bent for- 
ward, and their beautifully dark and glossy coats 
looking as though they had been daily groomed. 

But Harris, however, was not going to waste 
time in making observations ; he told the party in 
a low tone to continue talking just as usual, in 
order to attract the deer’s attention, and then 
grasping his rifle, was on his knee in a moment, 
and taking aim at the chest of the foremost buck. / 

But the agile animal, seeing the movement, was 
alarmed at once, and with one little warning stamp 
of his neat foot, leaped into cover in a twinkling, 
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followed by the whole herd, before the sportsman 
had made up his mind to draw trigger* 

Cocky gave vent to certain expressions, unfor- 
tunately too often made use of by men when vexed 
— in fact he swore terribly. 

At this, Mr. Huntly’s face grew pale ; he rose, 
and began strolling away as calmly as he could. 

I beg your pardon for swearing in your pre- 
sence, Mr. Huntly,” cried Cocky, calling after him, 
but it was such a confounded sell, I couldn’t help 
it.” 

“ You haven’t offended Mr. Harris,” replied 
the Clergyman, in very gentle tones. So you need 
not beg my pardon. I wont begin to lecture you 
on the fearful habit which I see you allow to govern 
you, my dear fellow ; but I wish you would think 
calmly over it, and see, not only how useless it is, 
but how blasphemous to your God.^'" 

Harris received this in silence, and with a bad 
attempt at >a careless smile ; Danniels gave an ex- 
pressive whistle, and muttered You’ve caught it 
this time, my lad;” Hillier yawned, and stretched 
himself with a look of profound contempt at the 
parson ; Smiley smiled at Cocky’s awkward attempt 
to look self-possessed, and O’Bonrk, with a chuckle, , 
demanded another peg in a loud tone. 

Mr. Huntly then sat down again. That he was 
an impulsive sort of man it was plain to aU, bat 
they did not like him the less for that. He detested 
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swearing, for he knew how really deleterious its 
effects were ; and an imprecation so unholy as that 
uttered by Cocky pained him to the heart, though 
it might not be levelled at himself. He remembered 
the unhappy time when he himselfhad uttered the 
like, and he looked back to it with sadness and 
horror, for he recollected how difficult it was to 
conquer the habit ; and now that he had conquered 
it by Cxod’s help, it was painful — very painful — 
to him to hear those around him blaspheming. 
It mattered little how carelessly or in what 
spirit the mere words were uttered. The sin 
was hidden there. The glaring sin — of a 
perishing mortal ready to use the name of the 
Great Loving Immortal with angry contempt, 
and coupling that name with awful expressions— 
\ras there lurking in the breast, to be called forth 
by the enemy of that Great Immortal as opportu- 
nity offered, as another sting to which the tortured 
cojiscience might be subjected to hereafter. 

These were the clergyman’s grave thoughts, as 
he took his seat again among the group of careless 
men, and it is not to be wondered at, that tliey 
kept him silent for the present. 

* Meanwhile the cavady coolies, by Danniels’ 
orders, and under the exemplary superintendence 
of the Mess Servant, were packing up the larger 
fragments of the tiffin, together with the plates, 
dishes, and glasses into their baskets. The beaters 
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all seated together were amicably passing round to 
e|ich other the orthodox pan auparee* of the East 
liidies, or indulging in an occasional long-drawn 
whiff from a not very elaborate hookah, manufac- 
tured from the shell of a cocoanut, and a small 
hollow reed. The Shikarries had retired to the 
stream in the nullah to wash their cracked feet, 
and moisten their dry lips and throats — and every- 
thing looked like a preparation for the return 
march. 


• A certaia leaf eaten with a (small mUtnre of tobacco, hetel- 
out, and Hbie, or 
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HOME TRUTHS. 

A ll were soon ready ; and then, headed by their 
Shikarries, who seemed to know their where- 
abouts with the greatest exactness, the party started 
off in little groups of two or three. The skin of the 
poor man-eater, whose carcase was left just where 
he had expired, was borne along by four of the 
beaters, who ke[)t it stretched out as they proceeded. 
Mr. Huntly ^nd Gough were together, and fol- 
lowed behind all the rest, for the Adjutant’s guiet 
manner, frank face, and cordial good humohr* had 
won the Clergyman’s favorable opimon^ and had 
irresistably drawn him to seek a closer acquaint- 
ance with their owner. 

They talked on various subjects as they strode 
side by side through the thick jungle ; Gough 
carrying his shot-gun over his left shoulder, and 
closely followed by Rustum bearing his broken 
rifle. O’Bourk had gone on with Hillier and 
Harris, for he dreaded a walk with the parson, 
fearing he would talk religion ; and indeed the little 
man was rather unsteady on his homeward walk, 
having imbibed his favorite beverage rather too 
fredy, and the knowledge of this added to his wish 
not to be und^ the observation of Snntly* 
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Harris and Hillier had a lengthened discussion 
on the padre : Hillier asserting that such a man 
would do more harm than good, and Harris begging 
to differ with the former. 

I’ll like him very well,” continued Cocky. “ He 
spoke up, and wasn’t ashamed of it either ; no 
beating about the bush, but coming straight at the 
point like an honest man. I rather respect him 
now for the blowing up he gave me ; wasn’t the 
poor fellow hurt at my swearing ?” 

‘‘All sham in my opinion,” replied Longlegs ; 
“ his dignity as a parson was hurt, that was all. If 
you had done it at Mess wouldn’t he have been down 
your throat? These Pharisaical fellows think no 
end of themselves, Cocky. They’ll talk to you like 
saints, and slip you a tract, and cry over you if 
you’re sick ; but they think themselves insulted if 
a fellow rape out a harmless oath.” 

“ Come, come ; old fellow, an oath suph as mine 
wasn’t quite the cheese though.” 

Bah !” returned the other, “ whereas the 
harm in it ? You didn’t knock down any one 
with it, that I saw ; it slipped out unawares 
perhaps, and there’s the end of it. I shouldn’t have 
apologised.” 

‘‘ I’ll back him to hare gone off, and left iJio 
party if I hadn’t.” 

“ He might have gone to Jerieho for dl I care,” 
Answered Sillier, and he added an oatb^lieFewith 
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without hesitation ; but these ranting fellows,*^ 
he continued, do a precious lot of harm, Cocky ; 
they rile a fellow so confoundedly with their 
uncalled-for twaddle, that he takes a disgust to the 
whole business, and washes his liands of i*eligion 
ever after. I wds once nearly converted^ as they 
call it, by a German Missionary, but by a piece of 
good luck, I got away from him, and still retain 
my good sense.” 

Meanwhile Nerton and Smiley were engaged in 
conversation some^wo hundred yards further on. 
Old.Danniels had been with them, but he halted a 
little to examine, and pluck up, a peculiar kind of 
grass ; (for he was a bit of a botanist, and never 
went through the jungle without bringing home 
some specimen,) so the two were left to themselves, 
to Norton’s great relief. 

I see you’ve been taking roy advice, Smiley,” 
he began, , when he found Danniels out of ear-shot. 

You gave our friend a little rap, which wasn’t 
very welcome, at the toast that was drank.” 

Oh you mean Gough,” returned the young 
man. Yes, I did hit him rather ; but he’s so 
thoroughly good-natured, it seems a sin to rile him 
so. He was precious nearly flinging me out of 
the tent this morning ; you’d have laughed to see 
tbe rage the poor spoon was in.” 

Whs!|; did you say to him, Boots ?” 

W him ? Why I dropped a hint io the 
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that she’d throw him overboard if he didn't 
turn religions ; wliat you told me, you know, or 
something like it.” 

Poor Qongh, he’s not at all a bad fellow,” re- 
marked Nerton ; ‘‘but he’s so very soft. You^’ll find 
he’ll not bully you much longer, however, if you 
chaff him before the others ; did you see how he 
gave in about the tiger ?” 

“ Aye,” said Smiley ; “ do you think that was 
because he was afraid of me ?” 

“ Oh I don’t say that, Boots ; but I think he’ll 
give way in many things, if you use your power 
judiciously. Where is he now ?” 

“ Coming on in the rear with our friend the 
parson,” replied Boots. “ Isn’t he a rum card, 
Nerton ?” 

“ He certainly seems a bit of a Pharisee,” said 
the other, thoughtfully. “ I very much enjoyed 
his attack on you, Boots; do you think he is 
sincere, or a humbug.” 

“ Oh I don’t think he’s a humbug ; he’s too out* 
spoken for that. I like his face rather, though I 
cant stand his trash. I wonder how Oough gets 
along with him.” 

“ Do you know, Smiley, I’m beginning to think 
our Adjutant’s an uncommonly deep knowing one,” 
said Nerton, with an emphatic shake of his head» 
“ He knows on which side his bread is buttered. 
Of-eoursejts neither your business or mine^ but 
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i’ll be very much surprised if our friend Charlie 
wont beat them all at Psalm-singing in a week 
or two.” 

^ Ha ha,” laughed Smiley — that is good ; I 
never heard him sing anything yet.” 

Oh that doesn^t matter ; he’ll get lessons, 
Boots ; but I’m sure our friend is going in for it. 
I saw his face brighten up when Padre Huntly 
spoke of his letter to the Colonel. Well, I only 
hope he’ll be sincere, and not play the hypomdte — 
I hate a hypocrite,” 

Oh Nerton, Nerion, why did not yon hate 
yourself then worst of all, for you know well what 
you are? 

His stopping behind with the Padre now 
looks suspicious ; doesn’t it Boots ? they’ll be firm 
friends before they’re in Camp. Master Gough will 
have confided in him ; promised to be good, and 
asked for his infl^ueiice. Shouldn’t wonder if we’d 
have a jolly wedding before we get to Sandybad.” 
j He wouldn’t ask me to it then,” said Smiley. 
^^ Miss Ada thinks I’m a fearfully black sheep, and 
he’s not over-pleased at the way I bully him.” 

^ Oh yes, you’ll be a»ked. Boots ; don’t be afraid. 
He may not exactty* make you best-man, but he 
would not leave you out of the number of the 
guests for a good deid ;. yim^ got a greats 
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over him than you think, my lad ; keep on chaffing 
him, he’ll be humbled down wonderfully. See if 
be wont. 

The subject of this deep scheming talk of Nertou 
was meanwhile in close conversation with Mr* 
Huntly on different topics. The latter found him 
well informed on Indian policy, and well able to 
define his own views of it, and so they rattled along 
pleasantly, touching on the revenue of the country, 
its vast resources, its fertility, its wealth on one 
hand, and its poverty on the other. Then they 
descanted on its inhabitants, their fanaticism, their 
ignorance, and the baneful effects of caste, and at 
last launched into the subject of European society, 
especially that met with in Military stations. 

We are queer people, out here, we of the H. 
E. I. 0. S-,” said Gough ; we seem to have a 
continual and unquenchable thirst for excitement 
You cannot have noticed it, Sir, being only what is 
called a grijin ; but stilP’ 

What’s that ?” cried the Clergyman ; griffin 

Yes, it’s a name all new-ccmers go by out here, 
until they Ve been a year in the country ; I don’t 
know what it’s taken from, but it*s invariably 
applied* But as I was saying, you’ll find we can’t 
get on without unceasing excitement I suppose 
k^s in the climate.” 

^ Well, it may be, Gough—you’U allow me to 
4]?e{k tiba Mkter, will you not?” 
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Gough nodded, with R smile. 

I can easily fancy that the ennui and languor c 
the hot season make one all the more ready to rosl 
into gaiety and frivolity, when the thermomete: 
begins to get a little lower ; and I think it musi 
be more common among you military people. You 
young men,” continued Mr. Huntly, tapping out 
hero playfully on the shoulder, seem to me to 
have very little to do ; and if it is so, of course you 
must find a quiet garrison life remarkably dull.” 

That’s what it is, Mr. Huntly, we have not 
half work enough to do, though there’s a wide 
field for any one of us that has energy enough to 
put his shoulder to the wheel. Those on the Begi- 
mental Staff have necessarily something more to do 
than the others, but it’s not hard by any means in 
a Native Corps. Ramswamy is a much more docile 
animal to work with than the British soldier ; he 
doesn’t give much trouble, and our Company Offi* 
cars are often terribly at a loss to know how to 
spend theif time.” 

1 know something of Military life, Gough,” 
remarked the other, and it has often strudk me 
that, while in garrison at least, an Officer spends 
half his time in tlie Mess Room. But billiards, and 
rackets, and racing, and shooting, and boating, and 
such amusements cannot always be got at. Soitie- 
thing new then is required, and if this is not 
attainable, a careless fellow is very apt ta exeife hiai^ 
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self artificially by drinking, and once that habit 
gains a hold— farewell all peace of mind. Bye the 
bye,” he went on, assuming a graver tone, I. 
noticed there was one of your party — now I hope 
you wont be offended — ^who appears too indulgent 
to himself in what is termed ^ liquoring up.’ It’s 
the Irishman, I mean ; have I judged aright ?” 

I’m afraid you have, Sir ; it’s poor O’Rourk, 
He certainly does take more than is good for him. 
He’s my best friend in the Regiment, and I’d give 
a great deal to see him thoroughly cured of the 
habit, for it will be a curse to him some day, I feel 
sure.” 

How long is it since he began indulging in it ?” 

‘‘Oh not very long ; he took to it gradually, only 
some months ago.” 

“ Then there is great hope. Oh Gough, if you 
are really that man’s friend — friend, in the sound 
honest sense of the word — will you not do your 
very best to draw him out of the danger he’s in ?” 

“ I have tried everything with him, except force, 
and of course that’s out of the question,” replied 
Gough, sadly. “ You know, Mr. Huntly, I’m not 
a religious man ; never was — and never Ukely to 
become — ^one, so I can’t bring any but matter-of^ 
fact oommon*sense arguments to bear against hiip, 
i^migbt perhaps.” 

^‘You speak as if you thought religion 
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** Then I don’t mean it ; for I’m sure they can 
be reconciled, though I’ve never cared to test it 
myself. I’ve a great respect for a truly straight- 
forward religious person, but I must say I’ve met 
with some whose religious hobby so affected their 
minds, that they seemed to be strangers to common- 
sense, There’s no doubt that it’s the right thing to 
be prepared to meet one’s God ; and many are, I’m 
sure, though those around them don’t know it. 
I only wish there, never mind.” 

He chucked some leaves off a little bush near 
him ; crushed them up in his hand, and then flung 
them away with a pettish jerk, as though he were 
vexed at something ; but he did not flnish his 
sentence ; he was sorry he had ever begun it, and 
he kept silent, hoping the other would change the 
subject 

The other didn’t speak either ; he was waiting 
quietly, with a gentle smile, expecting his friend 
to tell him what it was he wished for. So there 
was a pause for a few moments, during which 
Qtxugh tried to change his gun to his right shonl- 
der, but found that his arm, paining him too much, 
was unequal to the task. Mr. Huntly perceiving 
this, immediately begged that he might be permitted 
to bear it for him ; and after a good deal of demur 
on the part of his companion, succeeded in earrying 
both his point and the weapon, but not until Gough 
bad prudently taken the caps off and lowered both 
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cocks* The latter then changed the subject with- 
out any difficulty. 

Did that thieving boy of y GUI's actually leave 
you nothing but what you carry with you 

Nothing else, I assure you. He was kind 
enough to let me have the suit I was in the habit of 
wearing on my journey — a rusty black, as you 
may perceive ; but I suppose there are tailors to 
be found in Sandybad.” 

Oh of course there are, as I know to my cost ; 
they’re natives, of course, and will take you in if 
they possibly can.” 

I suppose they’ll discover I’m a-— what d’ye 
call it — a griffin, before very long ; but you were 
saying a moment ago, that you wished some* 
thing or other, and did not finish your sentence ; 
may I ask what it is you wish for, my friend ; 
perhaps I can put you iji the way of obtaining 
it.” 

Gough looked round at the Clergyman as if to 
divine his thoughts ; and, as he met a frank, 
unflinching gaze from those dark expressive eyes, 
he felt he knew what was meant ; and that it was 
well meant. 

Oh never mind !” he answered carelessly, it’s 
no use my telling you, Sir ; I don’t think you 
could help me.” 

Neither of us can tell that, unless I know what 
it is you need,” was the pleasant answer. I may 
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be able to serve you, and as I’d like to be a fi iend 
to you, 1 would certainly try. T think however I 
can guess what it is you require.” 

What is it, then ?” 

“ A greater happiness than the world can 
give you*” 

The young man smiled bitterly, and flung away 
his cheroot, pettishly. Aye ! God knows I have 
need of it, very much need of it,” said he ; the 
world has not given me much of that, or religion 
either,” he added, almost fiercely. ‘^I’ve been most 
unhappy all day, though I’ve been trying to drive 
care away, and forget it ; but it won’t do.” 

Then you should still go on seeking happiness 
from above,” replied the Clergyman, gently. 

Oh my friend, if you could only experience tlie 
peace of mind that is given to one who casts all 
bis cai*e on his God, you would not cease going to 
Him for help. Why don’t you carry your trouble 
to the foot of God’s throne ? There is no difficulty 
in it ; Christ’s death has made it easy for a poor 
burdened man to approach his God. Do you take 
your care, whatever it may be, to Him to lighten 
for you ?” 

^^1 have done so, Sir, but honestly, I am no 
better for it.” 

And whose fault is that do you think, Gough ? 
Do not deceive yourself ; it is your own.” 

I am sure it is, Mr» H^tjy ; it seetni to me 
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I don’t pray aright. I’ll tell you the truth,” he 
went on, in a bold open manner. I doubt very 
mucli that my prayers should be heard at all ; 
there’s a hundred reasons to one against it. What 
am I, that God should stoop to hear what I ask ? 
If I were sure I was praying to some purpose, 
knew who I was praying to, and was certain I’d be 
heard and answered, it would be another matter. 
But I’m always doubting its utility at all ; doubt- 
ing every thing in connection with it, and then 
where’s the use of it. It’s a mockery ! God hasn’t 
lieard my prayers yet.” 

“ You cannot make God a liar, my friend, can 
you ? it depends on yourself whether you are heard 
or not. It’s entirely your own fault. He has said, 
‘ Ask and ye shall receive,’ but he has also said, ^Ye 
ask, and obtain not because ye ask amiss.’ Now I 
think before you can ask God, through Jesus 
Christ, for anything so as to obtain, you must be 
accepted in His sight. Are you so ?” 

He knows that,” replied the young man, 
how can I tell whether 1 am or not?” 

The old, old story,” said Mr. Huntly, thought- 
fully, I’ve heard that reasoning often ; but the 
fact is, my dear fellow, you cannot bring youreelf 
to believe in the very simplicity of the way you are 
saved.” 

Gough was silent. 

Perhaps you do not feel that you need any 
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Saviour,” continued the other ; ^^butlet me ask you 
in all honesty, are you certain of entering Heaven 
through your own merits — through your own 
exemplary conduct whilst on this earth? You 
cannot hope so. Some deed of sin must surely 
prick and sting your conscience sometimes ; and 
can you hope to enjoy life everlasting hereafter 
with any stain of sin upon you — never ! Heaven is 
for the pure ; you must needs be sinlessy if you 
would enter tliere.” 

“ Sinless ! what’s that you say ?” cried Grougb. 
“ Who then can be saved ?” 

All those who have sinned, and come shoii of 
God’s glory, but to whom Christ’s righteousness 
has been imputed ; all those who are made clean 
by the blood of Christ ; there is no condemnatioii 
fbi’ such ; do you not understand me ?” 

do Mr* Huntly, but I — I can’t believeit.” 

Say rather you will not. God’s wondrous 
love, in giving a substitute for you, passes your 
comprehension.” 

But that doesn’t alter the fact,” said the young 
man. If God has really given a substitute for 
ine^ 1 kuust be a pardoned man ; there can be no 
condemnation for me.” 

But you cannot believe this ; yon will nut take 
advantage of it, and so you are still utibiii|^. 
Would it not be more reasonaUe, ifyoaleere 
eimpiy te accept 49bdn^ m true ; 
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know that you are saved, and live the rest of your 
life as a saved man.’’ 

I don’t understand you clearly.” 

Then I will put a somewhat parallel case to you. 
A certain rebel, who had been sentenced to death 
for treason, was thrust with many others into a 
dungeon from whence he was to be removed only to 
his grave. While lying in the carelessness of despair, 
in his dark cell, almost reconciled to, and yet 
wishing to escape from, his ignominious but justly 
merited fate, he heard the voice of a special Herald 
of the king proclaiming that there was free pardon 
for all ; that the Prince of the land had undertaken 
to bear the punishment in their stead, and that such 
was the love of the king towards the misguided 
rebels, that he had accepted the atonement thus 
offered, and was willing to set every prisoner at 
large. He further stated that the Prince had been 
executed; had borne to the utmost the lieavy penalty 
of the law in their stead, and that now they were 
free ; their prison doors were left wide open, and 
they might, if they chose, leave their noisome cells, 
and walk forth into the bright glorious light of 
Heaven, as free as the air around them. Their safe- 
guard would be the name of the Prince 5 no one 
could attempt to imprison them again, or even hurt 
or ^ure them if they pleaded his death £ 0 ^ their 
Bi^ty I and that the king would deal wi& as 
60118 ^ «emeii4)ering the ihmm. 
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Let me now ask you, my dear fellow, what 
would be your idea of the conduct of the rebel, who, 
instead of rising with joy unspeakable and walking 
into liberty through the open door, spurned the 
good news, or let it pass unheeded, and remained 
still lying grovelliiigon his dungeon floor, doubting 
the truth of the herald’s proclamation ? You 
would say there must have been some great charm 
for him in that loathsome dungeon ; something 
lie valued better than life and freedom, that he did 
not at least try to walk out of it. Of what use was 
the death of the Prince to him ? none at all ; he 
might lie there till he died, but would that be free- 
dom ? And here you are doubting the very words 
of God Himself. You will not believe that eternal 
life is yours from this very moment, if you will 
only accept of it ; and in that unbelief you prefer 
to remain. You will stay doubting, doubting, 
doubting, instead of gladly saying, ‘ Lord, I take 
what Uiou hast offered,’ and if you will still go on 
in your unbelief, Death will come, and where will 
your salvation be then ? Will Christ’s death have 
been of any use to you ? no — ^none — none.” 

You are very hard upon me. Sir,” said Gough, 
and then after a pause, he added, ^^ and so you 
believe I shall be lost ?” 

‘‘Not if you accept this great offer of salvation,” 
replied the other. “ Thank God, lam no man’s 
judge. I will ecmdMiii ik> one ; but you will iSod 
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either your salvation ox* condemnation, as you 
choose, in the eighteenth verse of the third Of John’s 
Gh)spel— judge for yourself. One thing, however, I 
should, and will, tell you, and that is, that ^ there 
is no other name given under Heaven whereby we 
may be saved but that of Christ Jesus.’ ” 

I would like to be really a Christian,” mut- 
tered Gough— and yet — no ; there are too many 
things I should liave to give up. Tlie fact is, 
iSir — I may as well be plain with you, I have a 
very good reason for not showing myself one at^ 
present at least. I mean that appearances would 
be very much against me. I know what all our 
fellows would think of me, if they saw me gping 
about quite seriously, quoting Scripture and 
repeating Hymns. They’d make me miserable.” 

Oh I don’t think they would, Gough ; don’t 
judge them harshly. Though they may not be 
following the Ijord themselves, they really admire 
a straight-forward man who acts up to his convic- 
tions, and I think that, however they may ridicule 
you at first, they’ll soon cease to do so, seeing it 
has no effect on you.” 

^‘It’snot ridicule I fear, Sir, ’^answered the young 
man, slightly hurt, ‘‘ it’s evil repute. You don’t 
know what I mean ; but there are certain circum- 
stances under which I stand at present, that would 
make ray being religious be put down to any 
. tiding but conscientious motives. I will never--- 

1(1 
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no noY^v — eommit an action that may sully my 
good name in the eyes of others ; and this would 
not only injure my reputation in the eyes of others, 
but injure tlie cause of true religion itself* I fancy 
I could not honestly be a true Christian without; 
otliers finding it out sooner or later ; and they’d 
misunderstand my motive, and despise me. Crod 
knows I feel the faith, you spoke of just now, taking 
hold of my lieart ; and I shall ever be grateful for 
your teaching ; but everything is against me. I 
must put down the feeling, and — and I dare say 
I shall get on just as well without that faith. You 
need not urge me, Sir,” he continued, seeing that 
Mr. Huntly was evidently about to remonstrate 
with him, I’ve thought over the matter and not 
even to gain my dearest heart’s desire, would I let 
any one suspect that tliere was any change in 
me. Come, let’s alter the subject ; it worries me 
greatly, and is entirely thrown away upon me.” 

Gough ! you’re a curious mixture, I must say,” 
replied Mr^ Huntly, stopping in his walk, and 
looking gravely at his companion with folded arms. 

You seem so bold, and frank, and fearless, and 
yet you will not act according to the dictates of 
your conscienae, because you fear what those 
around may remark of you. 1 thinks my dear 
friend, that if instead of’ 

Ah Mr. Huntly, for Heaven’s sake cease,” cried 
the yoimg man, in a I 
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cannot bear it. Yoo don’t know what a strugj^ it 
is to me. We are very good friends at present, and, 
I trust will always remain so ; but you are^rying 
my patience ; what have I to do with all that you 
told me of, of Christ’s love ? It’s not for me at 
present, and I can’t bear it. Let us understand 
each other, please. I do not wish to be further 
urged. So there, let the matter rest !” 

After this, Mr. Huntly felt that any further 
recurrence to the subject at present would be 
mal apropos ; but as he walked silently on, he pon- 
dered earnestly over the young man’s words. He 
was too much accustomed to meet with rebuffs, 
and harsh words, from those whom he tried to 
counsel, to feel in the slightest degree offended 
with his companion now, and wondered greatly 
what those circumstances could be which now 
hindered Gough from following the evident con-^ 
victions of his heart. You will not be surprised^ 
reader, at the latter coming to the decision he had 
stated, for you know exactly how matters stood 
with him as regards Miss Maurice. He feared 
that she, as well as his brotlier OflScers, would 
mis-understand his motives, and thereby her love 
for him^ (wliich she had confessed to) might be 
turned to scorn of him. He was acutely sensitive 
of the slightest slur cast on his honor, and as ho 
was certain, perfectly certain, from all Smiley had 
idready said to him, that honesty of Wsmotive 
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would be called in question, if he ever gave any < 
one the slightest reason to suppose him religious, 
heat once made up his mind to drive all graver ’ 
thoughts away, and give no one the slightest 
opportunity to doubt his sincerity. The more he 
thought of the whole matter, the more perplexed 
he became ; he felt a yearning— an earnest longing 
he could not account for — to attain the peac^ of 
mind, conscience whispei-ed him would be bis, if 
he became a real servant of his Maker, but he felt 
he could not be so without its effecting a noticeable 
change in his conduct and conversation, and this 
he feared (perhaps justly feared) would lead to his 
being suspected of h3q>ocrisy. He felt the love of 
God towards him, in giving Christ to bear the 
pains of death in his stead, but — poor soul — he 
longed to drive it out, for he knew he must needs 
be changed. Never before had the gi'and glorious 
tenets of the true Christian faith been so palpably 
visible to his mind’s ej^e — so clearly brought home 
to him in all their striking simplicity. But now 
he earnestly wished he could doubt them, for he 
knew that to be thoroughly honest he must act 
up to them, and so he made the determination 
that if it wei*e possible, he w^ould resist these seiious 
convictions of his heart to the very utmost, in 
order that his good name ^ — the immediate jeml oi 
his soul”— should not be tarnished. Mr. Huntly, 
the other hand, w gravely; treiglnng tlia| 
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cotTcltisioii Gough had arrived at. In his own 
and being In Ignorance of the circumstances alluded 
to by the latter, was greatly pained at it. Had he 
known the young man’s motive for altogether 
eschewing religion, he might have reasoned with 
him on the folly of permitting his strong love for a 
fellow-mortal to be the idol which, undoubtedly, 
wi S the cause of his being inimical to God’s love. 
He might have shown him what a snare it was to 
him, to keep him grovelling on the things of clay, 
when so bright a heavenly freedom was within his 
reach. And he would most likely have expressed 
his opinion that Miss Maurice was perfectly right, 
in refusing to unite herself for life below, to one 
whom she was tremblingly unceilain of ever 
meeting in bliss hereafter. 

They did not speak for some time, and when 
they did, Gough launched into some topic widely 
different from the thoughts which were occupying 
his mind ; and which, though an interesting one 
in itself, was far from being so at present to the 
two friends. It served, however, slightly to occupy 
their attention for the remainder of their walk, 
and when they came in sight of the camp, with 
all its varied accompaniments, Gough resumed the 
carrying of his gun, and the two strode forwatd 
somewhat relieved, for really the latter part ofth^r 
journey Imd been most irksome to both. They 
uiet the Oolonel, wjth hi| wife and daughter, and 
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-two little sons, coming towards them as they neared 
the first line of tents, for those who had preceded 
them had not failed, of course, to apprise Colonel 
Maurice of the stranger they had come across in 
the jungle, and his letter of introduction to him. 

Hospitality in India seems to be conducted in a 
much more confiding spirit than in Britain. A 
letter of introduction almost entitles a stranger to 
4>e received as a guest for weeks, and even months 
in the former ; while in the latter its only result 
is, perhaps, but a few moment’s interested conver- 
sation. Colonel Maurice fully imbibed the spirit 
of hospitality in its highest sense, and though he 
had never before heard of Mr. Huntly, or even 
laiew as yet to whom he was indebted for the 
expected note of introduction, it was quite suffi- 
cient for him that a gentleman sought his friend- 
^ip and the shadow of his tent ; and lie had already 
given tlie necessary orders for his reception, and 
Wfi® prepared to act the host, for as long as his 
expected friend wished. 

\ Mr Huntly bowed politely to the ladies, Grough 
following suit, and then turning to the Colonel who 
iield out liis hand, saluted him warmly. 

Weleome to Camp, Mr. Huntly,” began the old 
Soldier. My lads have been telling me of yotir 
laisforttmes, andl shall be glad if lean be of use in 
'counteraeting them ; my wife will bechaimed fo b^ 
ho5^ you’iys us. 
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Huntly,” he added, turning to Mrs^ and Mias 
Maurice. 

Both the ladies now spoke some words of cor- 
dial welcome, and in a very short time all stiffness 
and restraint had disappeared, and they wei*e chat- 
ting together like old friends. 

We’ve been ])laying a game of croquet with 
the other ladies, and soxne of the Officers, Mr. 
Huntlj^” said Mrs. Maurice, in her pleasant tones ; 

but I feel sure you are too fatigued to enjoy 
the pastime very nmeh this evening. Perhaps 
you would like however to be introduced to the 
players ?” 

Mr. Huntly signified a grateful assent, and they 
all moved off towards the temporary croquet 
ground, on which Mrs. Heaity, Mrs. Mackey, 
their respective husbands, and the poet of the 
Begimeiit were busy rok eying each other with 
good-humoured zeal. Meantime Gough, had slip^ 
ped ixiuiid to the side of the young lady ; who, on 
}>ereei ring his arm bound up, was of course greatly 
concerned to know tlie extent of the injury and 
cause. 

Oh it’s nothing, Miss Maurice.’^ I was cut 
with a knife by a mere accident ; it’s not painful ; 
nor is it bodily pain I’m suffering from. You hurt 
me very much,” he continued, in a low tone to bm*, 
^fyeaterd^^^ You cut me to the heart.” 

She looked up at him with a sad smile^his tone 
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was not a very pleasant one, and it grieved her ; 
but she replied quietly, ‘‘And you are retaliating 
now ; donH you think you ean hurt me also by 
talking of it. I told Papa and Mamma all about 
it, and they approve of my decision. Is it not 
better not to allude to it again ?” 

Gough was piqued at once ; at present he was 
in no very peaceful frame of mind. Her answer 
did not please him. She did not care for him, he 
thought ; she was trying to forget him ; and would 
no doubt very shortly succeed. Smiley’s words 
in the tent that morning recurred just now to his 
memory, and the flush rose to his cheek that 
moment with angry vexation. 

“ I’ll give you my opinion. You are very un- 
just ; I have decided also. I wont be bribed, Miss 
Maurice ; none of your moBt loving^ chariiabU reli- 
gion iorm^ — Good evening, ladies! Good evening, 
Colonel !” he added aloud, and as calmly as ho 
could, raising his hat to the former. “ I’ll see you 
again often, Mr. Huntly, I suppose,” turning to 
the Clergyman ; “’ril be off to change, and prepare 
for Mess” — and away he went in a whirl of angry 
resentful feelings. 

“ Will you come and tea with us, Gough, at 
seven ?” the Colonel called after him. 

Not to-night, thank you, Sir,” replied the 
young man, carelessly, and hardly looking round* 

“ I’m tired,’ and will go to bed early.” 
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Humph !” remarked the Colonel. Goui^h’s 
piit out, I see,” Aye, poor fellow, he was put out, 
and perplexed ; vexed with everything and every- 
body around. But far more vexed was he with 
himself, for the cruel hasty words he had uttered 
to her for whom he would willingly have served 
MQvcn years. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

WINE IN, WIT OUT! 

A bout half past six that evening, a tea-^t^ble 
might have been standing just opposite the 
Colonel’s tent door. At the head, and foot, sat 
Colonel and Mrs. Maurice ; and at the side, Mr. 
Huntly and Ada Maurice. It was a very substan- 
tial repast though it was only called a tea.” 
There was a nice cold pigeon pie, (Mrs.^ Maurice 
was famous for her pies), the contents of which 
had been sent over by some of the Officers, the 
day before, neatly tied together, and labelled a la. 
English game. There was a famous piece of cold 
bacon too, one of the ^‘Europe Articles^^ the Mess 
dealt in, and a damson tart fresh from the oven. 
Of course there was a baker en route with the 
Regiment; and the nice fresh little loaves he had 
turned out, w’ere piled on a wooden platter witli 
the usual motto, Waste not, want not,” carved in 
relief on its edge. 

Mrs. Maurice, who was busy pouring out the tea, 
^vas a little, good-tempered, motherly body, with 
one of those pleasant, kindly faces that, always 
greets you with a smile, and that you never petceive 
a frown upon. There was nothing grand in her 
appearance, or distant in her manner ; ah4 so ^con- 
fiding was she in her fellow^mortals, that it was 
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no difficult matter to take her in,” as the saying 
is. Mr. Huntly felt very much at home with her, 
and enjoyed his chat with her,- greatly taken by 
her kind manner, and the soft gentle face of Ada, 
wJiich he would often find himself looking at 
through his glasses. His appearance was very 
much improved since he had had a refreshing 
tub,” and was arrayed in some of Colonel Mau- 
rice’s cool cotton clothing. Almost the first thing 
the Colonel’s chokra* had asked him on his entering 
the tent set apart for his use, was, Master want 
Barber, please Sar?” Master, after rubbing his 
cheeks and his chin, came to the conclusion, that 
though a barber wasn’t absolutely necessary, he 
might be desirable as a luxury. So lie was lathered, 
and taken by tlie nose, and gently stroked by the 
razor, till his face actually shone. He was greatly 
amused at the Barber’s curiosity ; the dapper little 
native pumped every part of the history of the 
robbery, and his subsequent wanderings in the 
jungle out of the Padre Sahib,” and then went 
off, delighted at the |)rospect of an increase to his 
income, to tell the first [lerson he met, with various 
addenda of his own, all the Padixi’s misfortunes, 
leaving the latterto make his evening toilet in peace# 
The Colonel was intent upon his Europe paper, 
witli his legs stretched comfortably over another 
chair in front of him, sometimes putting a few 
• Servant-lwy ; literally “ a boy;* 
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words into the conversation, or giving tliem all 
tlie benefit of some foreign news, while he si|)pe^l 
his tea, and eat his cold pie sparingly, as if it were 
an entii'ely secondary matter with him. 

You must not think my husband very rnde,^’ 
said Mrs. Maurice. It’s the way he usually 
spends his time at tea.” 

^^Tut!” said the old Colonel, looking up from 
his paper; ^‘Mr. Huntly is minding himself, my 
dear. He’ll excuse me I know, if you two make 
yourselves agreeable to bitn. I say, Ada ; what 
d’ye think of this news?” he continued, ^bodies are 
now beginning to he woim very low and peaked.'* ” 

Why papa it doesn’t make much difference to 
me, at Rajooloopettah at any rate,” laughed Ada. 

Ada is a great worker, Mr. Huntly,” said 
her mother ; she’s very expert with her needle. 
Her papa wofjt require any slippers and smoking- 
caps, as long as she is with him.” 

‘‘Ah, something like my wife, Isuppose,” replied 
Mr. Huntly. “ The amount of crotchet work, wool- 
work, stocking-darning, and button-sowing, that 
she does is, perfectly astounding. I don’t know 
how 1 shall manage to keep house until she comes 
out. I^ve got into a scrape without her already.” 

“ Oh !” remarked the Colonel, from behind his 
paper ; “ men who place a good deal of depeudence 
on their wives, in house-keeping, can!t get on 
mthout them out here. I got Into unpleasant 
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scrapes when Mrs, Maurice was at home 

with the children ; I was cheated right and left. It 
was marvellous how the price of every article rose.” 

Amidst the conversation wdiich followed, the 
first Bugle-call, to the Officers’ Mess, sounded, and 
tlie servants w’ere to be seen hurrying to and fro 
with various plates and dishes, for it is generally 
the custom in India when a Regiment is on the 
march, for the Mess crockery to be kept packed, 
each Officer sending some of his o\vn crockery, 
cutlery, and glass, or more usually pewter, to adorn 
the Mess-table which, in consequence, presents a 
strikingly heterogeneous appearance. 

Your Officers dine rather late, don’t they, 
Colonel ?” asked Mi^ Huntly. 

Well, I certainly think it would be more to 
their comfort to dine earlier on the march. But 
the dining members preferred seven ; so of course 
I left it to them. If they’re not sleeping during 
the day, they’re generally out shooting, and the 
lateness of the dinner hour es them lots of time 
to be back and dress for it.” 

Who’s this coming along our way ?” asked 
the Clergyman, looking at ft short thick figure in a 
huge round, solar iopee^ and a thin, cotton suit 
much bespattered withi'ed clay, who was approach- 
ing them, caiTying a thin bamboo fislung rod in 
hid baud. i . 

Dr. Milton^ our M. D.,, aticb an 
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onthusiastic fislierman, Mr. Hiintij. I wonder if 
lie has caught anything,” and the Colonel laid down 
his paper, and sat up to greet the new comer. 

The latter appeared much blown from his hasty 
waddling walk, and as he took off his basin-like hat 
to the ladies, it was plainly seen that the exercise 
had heated him greatly. How do ladies? — even- 
ing Con’l. hot isn’t it — eh ? — humph !” and, as he 
took out a voluminous red silk handkerchief to 
Avi})e his brow with, lie looked inquiringly towards 
the Clergjmian. 

^^Tlie Reverend Mr. Huntly — Doctor Milton,’’ 
said the Colonel, introducing them. My lads came 
across his Reverence, wandering in the jungle; 
lost for three nights and days^-what do you think 
of ti’.at, Doctor ?” 

‘‘Bless nie!-~how do, Sir? — how do? — lost 
ell ? well, aint surprised — not a bit — lost myself 
often-- not pleasant, though — want of food and 
sleep— system deranged — feel it for weeks--how 
d’ye feel ?— pulse regular, eh ?” 

Oh perfectly — perfectly Doctor, thank you.” 

Don’t helieve it— something wrong — face 
pale^nerves out of oHer— gi’me your wrist-r- 
hem-^tlionght so — w^ant a tonic— drop the tea- 
take beer I” 

I don’t think there’s anything wrongs Doctor ; 

I feel quite well at any rate.’’ 

Just sa--4maginaR<^ 
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though— you’re a new comer—must be cautious. 
Prevention better than cure. Send you a tonic— 
do you a deal of good— fever in system^ — soon put 
you right — right as a trivet !” 

What’s a trivet, Doctbr ?” asked Miss Maurice, 
laughing. 

Trivet, eh ? — don’t you know ?— sharp girl — 
very sharp, take one up in no time— trivet, eh ? — 
it’s-*— 'losing my memory — quite forget — look 
up Dictionary — Johnson’s — find it there.” 

‘‘ Do you know how he defines fishing, Doctor ?” 
asked Mrs. Maurice. 

“Heard it ma’am — bad definition, very — man of no 
taste — hated sport — bookworm— -wore a wig, severe 
critic — mind his own business, better for him.” 

Mr. Huntly couldn’t help laughing aloud, and 
remarking that it was fortunate Doctor Milton 
had never met Doctor Johnson. 

“ Hhvo you caught anything, Doctor ?” asked 
Mrs. Maurice. 

Anything ? — should think so — ^fine specimens — 
spotted murrell — all for you — specially for you — 
great delicacy — very voracious— where’s my what 
d’ye call him ?”— and the Doctor wheeled smartly 
round, and began looking about for something or 
somebody. 

^Mt’smyjJa^^uman,” he went on — he’s got ’em 
—never mind — send ’em over— boil ’em you 
—and serve with butfcer~tm in mouths— like 
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whiting — be off now— hungfy, precious hungry — 
first bugle blown ” 

Won’t you have a cup of tea, or something 
before you go, Doctor ?” asked the elder lady. 

Tea ? no thanks — don’t suit me — specially at 
night — acts on nerves — keeps me ^ wake — head- 
aches, too— bye bye. Evening, Mr. forget 

the name — never mind — bye bye,” and the little 
fellow waddled away to his own tent, seemingly 
well pleased with himself, and everybody round him. 

He’s an odd character that,” said die Colonel, 
looking at the Doctor’s retreating figure, disap- 
pearing into the surrounding dai‘knesB ; “ I don’t 
suppose a kinder-hearted man exists ; he speaks 
ronghljfc, because shortly, but he has very tender 
feelings. I wonder how he can tal^e such interest 
in hooking a fish. He never eats one, I know.” 

Oh Papa, I asked him one day why he was so 
fond of fishing,” cried Ada, merrily— '‘and what do 
you think he said ? He must have been joking as 
he always is— that he fished from motives of 
vengeance.” 

‘‘Vengeance?” 

“ Yes, isn’t it odd ?— Oh I laughed so at him ! 
because an uncle of his ivas killed by fishing. He 
>vas playing-— I think he called it~a huge salmon ; 
and fell into deep water, and was drowned ; and 
now',Doctor Milton, out of revenge, must needs be 
a mortal enemy to tlm whole fiopy tribe*’* 
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Just like ike Doctor^ my dear,’’ said 
Mrs. Maurice ; ^ he’s always invefttirtgf 
stories.” 

He was chaffing you, Ada,” added her father, 
pidcing up his paper again. He’s no fool, I can 
tell you.” 

Perhaps he does it to study piscal anatomy,” 
put in Mr. Huntly, with a smile. 

All I that may be,” said Mrs. Maurice ; for 
I know that he’s always staring through a microis- 

( cope when hO has leisure ; and now that I think of 
it, when he sends me fish, 1 find they’ve been cut in 
different parts ; I could not make out what it was 
for at the time, but 1 now think you must be right, 
Mr. Huntly.” 

Oh, and he has got such a queer dog too,” said 
Ada, laughing ; you never saw such a cur, 
Mr.Httntly. He calls it the Doctor, because, as 
he says, it prescribes for itself by eating grass 
whenevcir it’s ill. It has only one eye, and one 
ear ; is lame on three legs, and has a kink, as the 
Doctor calls it, in its tail.” 

What’s a kink ?” asked Mr. Huntly, with a 
laughi 

liVa kind of knot ; the brtite’s tail is out of 
joints tiiaPs all^” relied the Colonel, from the 
depths oiP his paper. 

^ I lUust malm t^ adquaiutafioe of this canine 
pbysyian,” rejoined Mn. Huiitly. It shrikes me 

n 
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his master is a benevolent person ; his face looks 
kind* The interest he took in my present state of 
health amused me greatly, I must say.” 

Oh he’s always asking people if there’s any- 
thing the matter with them,” said Mrs* Maurice ; 
he’s fond of his profession, I think.” 

The Colonel endorsed his wife’s opinion, and 
added that he was clever in it too. 

There’s the second bugle, for Mess, sounding !” j 
cried Ada, and oh I look how gay the Mess-tent j 
looks inside with all the bright lights and red 
jackets — ^they’ve sat down already.” i 

Hungry dogs I” murmured the Colouel I 

Mr. Huntly turned round to look at the Mess- | 
tent. Astheevening waswann,thekanaut8, orcan- 
vas sides, had been removed, and the Officers, now 
seated all round the table, were plainly visible in j 
the clear yellow glare of the hanging oil-lamps, f 
The servants were flitting about with great zeal, | 
making the usual three turns round the table where 
only one was necessary, or standing dusC busta, or 
with folded arms, at the backs of their respective 
Masters. Two were vehemently disputing for the 
possession of a plate, and one, who could be easily 
recognized as Big Turban,’’ was energetically 
uncorking baer bottles at a side table, whilethrongh 
the clear night air, the buzz and hum of converia- 
tion among the Officers ; the clatt^ of knives 
and plates 5 the jal>bfliiDg of temy- 
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caichie^^ : the popping of soda water (Sdtks ; the 
barking of pariah dogs, and the distant bowling of 
the jackal could be distinctly heard. It was a very 
pleasing sight, however disagreeable the sounds 
might have been, and Mr. Huntly said as much, 
adding, however, that he wondered whether they 
bad said grace. 

^^Grace ! not they Fm afraid,"’ replied the 
Colonel. Individually, some may perhaps have 
done so, but a common grace, before or after meals, 
at a Mess-table is very seldom heard, unless there 
happens to be a clergyman present, when it’s the 
liabit to ask him to offer one. In my opinion there’s 
something morally wrong in neglecting it” 

Well, I agree with you, Sir ; it shows they 
haven’t a sense of gratitude towards their God for 
the blessing of food. At any rate, if they have, 
they give no one, even the heathen around them, 
to understand so. I don’t so much blame them as 
the higher authorities, who should, by precept and 
d*ample, urge those under them to be at least 
consistent as professing Christians.” 

Poor young men !” said Mrs. Maurice ; they 
seem to care for nothing but enjoyment as long as 
this life lasts. They forget there’s something 
beyond the grave^ which makes all earthly 
ness unreal; but ft’s all over the world, and I sup- 
fnosQ willremam so end of time. ^ 
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^1 btd an interesting talk witir y<mr Adjntsnt, 
dll the iray to C^p,” said Mr,- Hanfcly—^* he 
haen’t, 1 find, at yet tasted the Waters of Life.” 
gyieve to say, Sir,” refoined ^ 

“ that thoogh as a role, my lads are steady 
and well bebared, 1 don’t tliink tlwre's one of 
than with the slightest religions feeling, instene 
oases they respect it in others, b«t they’ll have 
ncme of it themselves. I coodact the serviees on 
(Monday, and as 1 make it a parade,. it’s imperative 
on iril to attend.” 

** Ah wdl, candidly, 1 tiiink tliat’s a mistake^” 
repKed the Gletgyman ; “ coercion won’t do ; it’s, 
not advisable. Precept and example work far more 
good. Let every man be fully posoaded in hw 
own mind. Mind I wonld not do away with 
Ghnrcb parade altogether, but I would not insist 
ttpon tiie attmidanoe of a man who stated thtrt, 
tiioagh a Protestant, he took no pleasure in it, or 
t^ it was a mookery to him.” 

Atthis moment aclear burst of laughter rang <mt 
into the dark stilly sir from the Mess-tent, and the 
vdiee ^ Smil^ conld be heard, on its eessation, 
tend in i^afiThoried at some one, who mtewered 
Mhrfigi^ in an angiy excited oMnner. 

“ HuBo-P refiiaiked Colonel, Smil«y’« 
fhimy to^i^t it seems ; ImV makii^Atee^ 
Munebody’fl eiqMnm.” Mis* away 

ImrAead in vio- 
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for she Jwkd isewgnized tlie wiee 
m the angrj tones that answered Smi]^ ; iKod 
had a presentiment of coming eviL Qer poor 
lover had l^een in no amiable state of mind when 
be had parted from her tliat evening, and she feared 
greatiy that lie would be only too saccessftd in his 
attempts to drown all convictioin, and drive away 
all mire, f hough she knew he was kind and good 
natured, on the whole; she was also perfootly well 
aware that he had a temper of his own, and sh^e 
feared that if he gave way to it, it might lead him 
into danger, and be one of the greatest enemies 
to his ever attaining the peace of an inner life. Oh, 
how she bved him— this little woman. She had 
loved him, for some months past, unknown to any 
one; but she could not help feeling he was in 
danger, and her tender concern for him had only 
ipme to add to her love. Bhe blamed herself now for 
having betrayed herself into a confession of her 
love to him, but she had only told him the truth, 
aasd that tsnitb had slipped out, before she knew it. 
Had she been living with a hope only in Ihis world, 
she would never have dreamt of refusing to be his 
wife; hut the question, how can two walk 
together unless they be agreed was oonstsmtfy 
in her mind, and ehe felt that, until Ihe younguitift 
sms of tile same mind as bmrsdif and Iml&svid lii 
sIm iMd, itim woi^ wrong to marry WkA 
oh, howehe hoped ho wcmM be fo r 
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she would willingly be his own for time and eter- 
nity. She was very unhappy now as she sat 
thinking of him, looking towards tiie Mess-tent^ 
her chin leaning on her hand, and her brow pale 
and sad. One, she tenderly loved, had wounded 
her sensitive heart very greatly by his last harsh 
words to her, coupled with the assertion that lie 
would have none of her religion. She felt for him, 
in his present unsettled state of mind, and a forebod- 
ing that something dire would arise out of it, took 
hold of her, and made her tremble. 

‘‘ Mr. Smiley’s a very thoughtless young man,” 
remarked Mrs. Maurice, after a pause, he will 
get into trouble some day I fear, unless he is more 
cautious.” 

He’s a careless fellow,” added the Colonel, 
rather be at any kind of fun, than attending to his 
work ; I’ve spoken to him seriously several times 
about it, but he thinks I’ve taken a dislike to him, 
and takes no notice whatever of my advice.” 

I should think Mr. Gough was a smart Soldier, 
Sir,” said Mr. Huntly. 

You are right ; he makes an excellent Adju-* 
tsmt ; works hard and zealously ; is a general 
favorite with his brother Officers, and liked by the 
men. He behaved very pluckily in a little afEair 
in Burmah when poor Tudor was killed, and won 
everybody’s confidence. He was put out rather, 
this evening, I saw ^it’a not usual with him.” 
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Fm afraid that was partly my fault, Colonel.” 
1 spoke to him as earnestly as 1 could, and was led 
to hope that God would bless my words to his 
souPs peace ; but he said at last that he could not 
bear religion just now, under some existing 
circumstances, and begged me to cease urging him 
— I think his mind was somewhat disturbed.” 

The Colonel gave an expressive look towards 
Ins wife and daugliter, and was struck with the 
unusual paleness of Ada’s face. Guessing the cause, 
however, he thought it wiser to make no remark. 

A moment afterwards, Smiley’s voice was again 
heard loud in chaff, and as before was succeeded 
by Gough’s angry tones, in which the words 
‘‘ hypocrite for no one” vrere plainly audible. 

Mr. Hillier is a very fine-looking man, is he 
not?” asked the Clergyman, wisliing to divert the 
thoughts of the others from what was going on in 
the Mess-tent. ‘‘ I should like him very much, 
did he not show himself to hold such a decided 
aversion to theology, as he calls religious feeling.” 

‘‘ He is one of those wdio think the very name 
of religion ought to be mentioned only in whispers, 
in some quiet corner ; never given out openly to 
the world,” answered the Colonel, and yet, when 
poor Tudor was killed, Hillier was most bitterly 
affected on following him to the grave, and told 
me he wished be was as prepared for death, aatlie 
poor lad we were burying had been. But he’s not 
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the only one IVe seen, Mr. Hiintly, who wlien the 
awful eKampIe of a comrade’s sudden death came 
upon them, lost their assumed indifPerenoe aitoge- 
Mier, and became for a time thoughtful of a fntiife 
atate.” 

I pity him very much indeed” — said Mrs. 
Maurice, for I at least, know that at one time he 
was led to fear greatly for himself. He was very 
ill of sun-stroke; indeed Dr. Milton had hardly any 
hopes of his recovery. When I went to see him 
one day he told me he was very unhappy ; and said, 
^ Oh Mrs. Maurice, do you think I shall be con- 
demned ? I fear eternal death ; tell me sometliing 
of it.’ I tried, I remember, to show him the Lord’s 
mercy, and read and prayed with him, and then he 
promised that if he lived he would try and serve 
God faithfully. Is it not dreadful to see and bear 
him now?” 

If he only knew how equal a right to salvation 
he has, as any of us ; and accepted of it, how liappy 
he would be,” returned Mr. Huntly. But I have 
no doubt he thinks to stave it off’ till the last 
raoment. It is very sad.” 

Here an Orderly stepped up, and saluting, said tliat 
the Colonel’s patternman Jiad sent him to ask, if the 
Commanding Sahib’s things had not better be pack- 
ed at once, as they were to march early next morning. 

All right, Havildar I” replied the Oolonel, in 
Hkidostanee ; ^f tell him to comm^oe loading the 
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bandies* I thmk we had better leave tiie table to 
tlie servants now, my dear,” turning to his 

They’d better get the padcing over whilst they’re 
wide awake* Perhaps Mr. Huntly would like to 
come in and read a Cliapter before we smoke our 
cheroets.” 

Mr. Huntly of coui^se most willingly complied, 
and when prayers were over, and the ladies, who 
had some packing to do, were bid good night to, 
he strolled out with the Colonel enjoying his plea- 
sant conversation, and a good smoke. 

As they walked up and down in the dark, but 
starry night, in front of the line of tents, they were 
startled by the unusual sound of angry voices 
proceeding from the Mess-tent, and uttered in 
tones which could leave no doubt but that there 
had been some serious quarrel. Put me under 
arrest, will you ! no, you dare not !” Smiley was 
heard to say in furious wrath. You’re not such 
a fool— though you may be a hypocrite.” 

A crash of glass followed this outburst ; and 
then Gouglfs voice broke out in fiery retaliation. 

This is disgraceful— shameful 1” said the Colo- 
nel, turning to his friend. I wonder what the 
senior Officers are about that they don*t interfere. 
If you'll excuse me for one moment, Sir, I’ll go 
over and put a stop to this fracas at once.” 

Mr. Huntly qmetly acquiesced, and the Colonel 
flinging away his cheroot, strode off in deep 
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displeasiu'e towai'ds the Mess-tent^ looking every 
inch a Commandant. 

As he entered at one side, Gough, his Adjutant, 
w as going out at the other, but as he went, he faced 
about, and showed a countenance flushed scarlet 
with rage, and the Colonel, as he stood taken aback 
by the scene, saw him shake his fist threateningly 
at Smiley and heard him say passionately, “By 
Heaven, Smiley! Ill have full satisfaction for all 
these insults ; and if you’re not kicked out of the 
corps you disgrace, I’ll take cai*e you give me 
{>ersonal satisfaction, should it cost either of us 
liis life, you — — 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE COLONEL’S DISPLEASURE. 

T hebe were only five Officers seated at the 
table when Oough left, and these were — 
Dillon, Hillier, Harris, O’Rourk, and Smiley. 
They did not see the Colonel at first, he had entered 
80 unexpectedly ; And were beginning their remon- 
strances with poor Boots in no very gentle terms, 
when they were startled by the voice of the C. O. 

What is the meaning of all this, gentlemen ?” 
he commenced haughtily. 

They all rose, and saluted immediately. 

I wish to know how, and with whom, this dis- 
graceful disturbance arose,” continued the Colonel, 
advancing a pace, and folding his arms. 

Smiley turned perfectly white in trepidation ; he 
had never seen the Colonel look so annoyed before, 
and he felt sure that grave consequences w^ould 
ensue. The others all looked towards him, 
expecting that he would explain the matter for 
himself, but his lip only quivered, and he sunk 
down into his chair trembling, ^ 

Am I to get no answer ?” asked the Colonel, 
his brow growing darker. 

The wliole thing has ariseii from Mr. Smiley’s 
foolishly chaffing, and insulting Mr. Gough, Sir,” 
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replied Dillon, promptly, ‘V they were at hard 
words before we could stop them.’’ 

“ And pray why did any of you permit it to 
begin ? it is a disgrace to the Corps ; why did none 
of you place the offenders in arrest ? where ai e 
the Senior Officers ?” 

They left the table long ago, Sir.” 

Have they heard any of this ?” 

No, Colonel. There was nothing spoken in 
anger in their presence,” replied Hill ien ^*Botli 
Mr, Smiley and Gough were so heated and enraged 
afterwards, that neither would listen to reason. 
The Adjutant ordered Mr. Smiley under arrest, but 
he refused to go, and became nu^re excited.” 

I shall enquire strictly into all tJiis tof-morrow' 
morning,” said the Colonel, with a severe frown, 
meanwhile you, Mr. Smiley, will consider your- 
self under arrest, for conduct unbecoming tlie 
character of an officer and a gentleman ; go to 
your tent immediately !” 

Smiley began to sob piteously, thoroughly cowed, 
if not sobered. “ Please Colonel — overlook — first 
offence— never, never— occur again.” 

Will you go, Sir?” demanded the 0. O., 
impatiently. ^‘Oh 4he disgrace, Sirl— the disgrace 
—think of the disgrace,” cried Smiley, in a fresh 
outburst of grief, and passing his hands over bis 
hot«fiusbed brow— ^^’11 go at once, Sir — iqpoio^ze 
to Gough— he’ll shake bands I knowrrPb ColoneL’* 
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Leave the tabl« at once, Sir ; and to your 
tent !” thundered the Colonelr-r^*^ or I’Jl send for a 
file of men to take you,” 

Smiley rose quietly, shivering and trembling 
all over. He had drank far more than was at all 
good for him, as his unsteady gait, and blood-shot 
eyes fully testified ; but as he reached the tent side 
he turned round to make one last appeal. 

“ Please don’t put me under arrest, Colonel !'’ 
he implored. — “ ’pon my honor, I’ll never 
disgrace myself so— overlook please” — but the 
Colonel only motioned him away with impatience ; 
and he went — staggering and confused among the 
tent ropes and pegs — from under the bright glare 
of the lamps, into the silent darkness without. 

Gentlemen 1” said the Colonel, advancing to 
the table. I am painfully grieved and disgusted 
at this shameful state of things. Mr. Smiley is 
but a boy and ought not to have been permitted 
to remain at a table where he knew not how to 
behave. You will all have to attend at Orderly 
hour to-morrow morning to explain either your 
inability or your disinclination to put a stop to 
this fracas from the first I slmll not be partial 
to any one ; both Mr. Gough and Mr. Smiley are 
to be considered as under arrest, and I will appoint 
a Court of Inquiry to investigate this matter 
to-morrow. It’s a disgrace to the and 

hit^ tosult to tiie Company we haim tlm^ 
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serve. You will please to take over the duties of 
Adjutant, Mr. Dillon, while Mr. Gough is under 
arrest, and order the attendance of the whole of 
the Offiijers in my Office-tent at 10 o’clock. Good 
night,” and the Colonel strode away from the 
tent : erect as a pike, and with a stern look of 
displeasure on his soldierly features. 

He found Mr. Hantly on the spot where he had 
left him ; and still smoking calmly. 

“ Come along, my dear Sir,” said the soldier, 
taking the Clergyman s arm. “ I’ll show you 
where your teat is. Fm greatly put out by this 
night’s affair.” 

Mr. Huntly made no reply, and they walked 
silently on till they reached the door of his tent. 

Good night !” said the Colonel. 

Good night, Sir !” replied Mr. Huntly, and so 
tlioy parted. 


We wont burden you, reader, with a long 
description of how this fracas was begun. Suffice 
it that Nerton, who bad been seated next Smiley, 
had, entirely unsuspected by the others, been 
quietly urging the young man to say bitterly insult- 
ing things to Gough under the cover of what is 
generally called chaff, plying him at the same time 
in an apparent spirit of generosity w»4h 
exciting beverages. Gou|^> as we liave already 
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seen, was in no very calm or long-suffering state 
of mind. He was in no very pleasant temper all 
the evening, and these insults, in the shape of chaff, 
teased and provoked him greatly, and caused him 
to retaliate, rather sharply from time to time. 

The older OflSoers had heard merely the chaff. 
It was far too common at a Mess-table to excite 
any surprise among those who frequently sat round 
it. It stung the person at whom it was levelled 
rather severely, but appeared perfectly inoffensive 
in the ears of those around ; and it was not 
till the Captains, with the exception of Nerton, had 
retired, that Smiley’s insinuations began to be 
insolent to a degree; however wlien the former 
Officer perceived that a quarrel was almost inevit- 
able, he also rose and retired. 

Ere this however, on the strength of his having 
been the first to wound the tiger, the capture of 
which had crowned their day’s sport, Nerton, had 
generously treated all his brother Officers to 
Champagne cup. He had mixed the decoction 
himself at a side table ; and had gone round with 
the servant who held the tray of tumblers, and 
filled a bumper for every one with his own hand. 

No one however had noticed that he had quietly, 
and with a steady hand, poured something out of a 
little phial into a tumbler destined for Gough, and 
which the latter, without hesitation, had drank tlm 
contents to the dregeu 
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Tlie Boots of the Begimeiif, now uurestrained by 
any fear of those whose interference he cared for, 
and greatly excited by tiie various liquors he had 
imbibed, became still more insolent in liis cutting 
speeches to the Adjutant ; he galled him by throw- 
ing out hints that a certain kdy i^^ould certainly 
never accept him unless he became a ‘‘ New-light,” 
he expressed it, and insinuated that (Jough wai 
trying hard to become pious, in order to win her. 
This would have been trying to the temper in 
any case, but at present it made our hei‘0 lose all 
control over his own, and his passionate answers 
only provoked a fresh sally from the Ensign, 
whose last words so maddened him, that he had 
seized a tumbler and flung it at his tormentor’s head. 

The missile missed its mark ; but the impetuous 
act had slightly calmed him, arid he left the tent 
uttering the indignant threat, which had reached 
the ears of his Commanding OflBper. 
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CHAPTER XL 


.SMILF.Y AVAITS TILL TO-MORROAV. 


1 )OOR Smiley, his head dizzy from the effects of 
X mixed potations, and his heart thumping 
under his waistcoat, on account of tlie scrape hf; 
had got himself into, went meandering blindly 
among the tents of the camp, barking liis legs against 
pegs, and running up full tilt against tightened 
ropes, which seemed to enclose him on all sides like 


a huge net. 

After several ineffectual attempts to find out 
whore he was, he contented himself by clinging to 
a tent-rope, and waiting»till his eyes got more 
accustomed to the darkness aroumb 

The night was very black : there was no moon, 
and huge fleecy clouds were hanging over head, 
shutting- out even what light the stars might have 
given. One or two of the latter dimly twinkled near 
the horizon unclouded, but shed little or no light 
over this part of the world at any rate. For a 
large camp like this one, the silence wdthin it was 
startling enough. Even the pariah dogs were quiet ; 
perhaps it was because there was no moon to bay 
at, but at all events there was not a bark to be 
heard within the camp. Some three miles off, a 
prowding jackal or two struck up a series of short, 
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but loud howls, which another of the tribe no sooner 
heard, than he capped by fearfully prolonged 
bedlam-like yells. Oh, those disturbers of balmy 
sleep in India ! London criers, organ grinders, 
and German bands are only whisperers compared 
to them. When they approach in force, and have 
found some rich offal, only sufficient to make a 
meal for one of them, all the inmates of a Lunatic 
Asylum turned loose could not make such an ear- 
piercing series of yells. The first long-drawn howl 
has been compared to the words Dead Hindu, 
spun out to the longest and highest breve,’’ ever 
heard while the nearest jackal sharply makes a howl 
like Where !” and is answered by screams resem- 
bling the words here ! here !'’ But these nuisances 
were now at too great a tiistance from the camp to 
disturb the peace of any animal within it, and poor 
hiccuping Boots only heard the howls because he 
was wide awake, and was standing silent too. 

Ashe stood gazing dreamily round him, leaning 
up against a tent rope, he thought be heard voices 
inside the tent near him, and he wondered who 
they could be, thus in conversation, at so late an 
hour. He could not help hearing a few words, 
but they were spoken inHindoostanee, of which he 
knew very little, and uttered almost in whispers ; 
nevertheless be caught the meaning of them 
occasionally. 

Will you do it or not 
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“ What, Sahib ! this is no easy business you 
want me to do.” 

“ But think ; if you will do it, you will be well 
rewarded. I’ w explained to you how there’s no 
danger whatever in it.” 

But Sahib V suppose the Adjutant Sahib 
should” — 

Hush-— ——what are you doing ?” stud the 
other voice “ did not I tell you not to mention 
names ? you called yourself my Goolam* just now, 
and said you would obey me with your head mid 
eyes, and be numuk-halal^, but you are afraid to do 
this business.” 

There was no answer to this ; Smiley listened 
intently, for he was struck by the earnest tones of 
what he knew was an Officer’s voioe, and tibough 
he hated eaves-dropping, he couldn’t go away 
without trying to hear more. 

“ Will you do it?” 

“ Pardon me. Sahib— -pardon me ; I’ll do any- 
thing but that.” 

“ Now look here, you’ve done it before ; and if 
1 chose I could have you banged for it. Why 
not do it again ?” 

‘ ‘ Oh don’t ask me, Sahib j let me off; pardon me 1” 

“ Will you do it or not ?” 

“ No, Sahib ; it cannot be done by my haadSi” 


•Slaye. 
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Then to-morrow morning, I take you before 
the Colonel, and cliarge you with the murder of 
Tudor Sahib ; you cannot escape ; my pietol is 
loaded, and I will shoot you like a dog if you move.” 

Smiley trembled with a horrible apprehension ; 
he was beginning to recognize the voice of the last 
speaker, for it had been louder, while uttering 
the threat. 

It was NertorCs voice / 

Poor Smiley stood rooted to the spot. Had lie 
been in his sober senses, the words he had heard 
would have surprised him, but they terrified him 
now ; and the cold drops burst out over his fore- 
head, and trickled down his smooth cheeks, while 
he stood perfectly still, his lips parted, and his 
eyes dilated to their uttermost. 

Nerton’s threat was followed by a couple of 
sharp clicks; at the sound of which Smiley's lips 
closed spasmodically. 

Ni Sahib— m Sahib — tyro—t/yro /” was 
uttered in a wretched beseeching voice— more 
appaling from the speaker saying it in an under 
tone, Don’t kill me— I’ll be your slave— I’ll do 
anything for you.” 

Smiley stayed to hear no more — he glided away 
from the tent, feeling cautiously along the rope ; 
and as his eyes had now become accustomed to the 
darkness around, be fled like a startled deer aloiig 
the front of the whole line of Officers’ tents — and 
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made for a little rowfy, in which he saw a glim- 
mering light. As he neared it, however, a sharp 
challenge of ^‘Hookum dar!’* rang out into the 
night air— and he heard the musket tell^ as the 
sentry brought it down to the charge.” 

This brought him to a stand-still at once, and 
he gave the usual answer, but in such a hesitating, 
trembling tone that the suspicions of the sentry 
were aroused, and, after challenging again, lie 
walked towards him in order to identify him. He 
was a huge, tall, fierce- looking fellow ; and his long 
japanned hat with the thick cockade on its sum- 
mit made him appear a perfect giant to Smiley’s 
eyes, so without a word he suffered himself to be 
collared, and led into the tent. 

*^Abbahf chota Sahib cried the grenadier, 
releasing his prisoner, when he discovered his 
identity. didn’t see you Smiley, Sahib,” he 
went on in Hindoostanee, and humbly saluting — 
*‘I thought it might be somebody else.” 

Smiley tried to take it coolly ; he walked over 
to oil light that was burning in a little clay 
and began to light his cheroot. 

/Sa/«6?” (where are you going, 
S]|&^«isked the sentry respectfully. 

% At/jrA Sahib derag— rusta maloom 
replied Boots in his broken Hindoostanea He 

— 


HuUo—the Uttle SahilK 
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meant to «ay he wanted to go to the Adjutant’s 
tent, but did not know the way. 

Hi Buldar Khan !” cried the sentry, stirring 
up a sound sleeper, who lay on the broad of his 
back, snoring through a handkerchief, which was 
s{»?ead over his face to keep musquitoes off. 

Hi jee; ootof ootoP'" (get up — get up,) and the 
sepoy began punching his comrade in the side 
with the butt of his musket, to add force to his 
words. 

The latter resented this rather rough appeal 
to his senses in no very gentle terms ; but after 
he had managed to sit up, and had scratched 
his closely-cropped skull, rubbed his eyes, 
groaned, and cleared his throat, he caught a 
glimpse of the Officer’s jacket, and was on his 
with jack-io-the-box-like rapidity. 

The tall grenadier explained to him, that, Abe 
^^chota Sahib” had lost his way, and required to 
be guided to his tent« ^ 

A hitch or two to his trowsers ; a slight adjust- 
ment of his belts, and a rapid double shufflf into 
bis chupples or sandals, and the now there tghly 
awakened sepoy was ready in a moment, Jiiley 
followed him out of the guard tent, and^ery 
cautiously in all his subsequent tamings, Misted 
greatly in keeping the right way by the Jeaking 
sound made by the aforesaid ohuppleilpas his 
guide strode dimly in front of him, ever and anon 
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warning him of a treach^us peg or rope by the 
expression, Kubber dar SaJub,^^ (look out, Sir.) 

Gough’s tent was reached at last, and dismissing 
the sepoy, Smiley went in and seated himself in a 
heap on the side of the bed. He tried to collect his 
thoughts, but Colonels^ arrests, hints of murders 
committed, murderous threats, and pistols cocking 
were tumbling, confused over each other in his 
muddled brain ; and refused to be formed into 
any solid shape or order. He thought he must 
have been dreaming — and as he sat meclianically 
puffing at his cheroot which wouldn't draw, and 
hiccuping, and looking about him — his eye fell on 
a brandy bottle standing on a little teapoy near 
the tent-pole. He got up and clutched it, and then 
looked about for a tumbler, but there was nothing 
of the kind about, except that which held the 
dirty oil, on the surface of which a dim light 
floated on a cork-raft His search, however, 
brought him close to Gough’s bed, and be per- 
ceived that worthy stretched on his back with his 
f acket still on, and snoring audibly* 

Smiley, seeing there was no water to be had, 
contented himself with a gulp of neat brandy 
from the bottle and then seated himself confusedly, 
on his bed again* Poor fellow !” said hCj apostro- 
phising Gottgh, I treated you— Ate— very 
but I didn’t mean it. I wish you’d make 
«ay Gough, old fellow !” he o lOlider tone. 
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Gough rolled over heavily on his bed. 

Alright — alright — error my horse !” he thought 
he was being awakened for parade. 

Listen to me, old fellow,” continued Smiley ; 
Vm deuced — hie — ashamed of myself— I’m a per- 
fect ass. I’ve behaved like a brute to you— and I 
can’t — hie — go to sleep without ’pologising.” 

Hold your jaw !” muttered Gough, savagely. 

Ah, don’t, old chap — don’t now ; I can’t sleep 
— I’m too much cut up. I’ll go mad I think. I tell 
you what it is, my dear fellow, I deserved to be 
well kicked, and I wish you do it.” 

“ I wish you’d shut up !” 

I can’t, Gough. I want you to forgive me ; 
I swear I’m confoundedly vexed with myself 1 
didn’t know what I was doing.” 

Gough rolled over again, and turned his back, 
emphatically, upon Smiley. 

Settle it i’the mor’ing” — he muttered half asleep. 

But I want it settled now, old fellow” — said 
Boots, coming over to his neighbour’s cot, and 
speaking very softly. “You said you’d thrash 
me or pay me out or something — Aic— for the way 
I insulted you— well, I know I deserve a precious 
good hiding— but I’m awfully cot up about it — I 
did not know what I was saying- It was all the 
liquor, I took, went to my head, and made me so 
quarrelsome. However, my dem* fellow, 

•--^ever hajqfieii again.’’ 
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“ Alsrene! go sleep,” replied the drowsy one. 

I know I hurt you very much by my thoughtless 
slang, Gough ; but I didn’t mean it. I was 
screwed, I’m sure. It was all that fellow Norton 5 
he put me up to it — and, I’ll tell you what — 1 
heard him tlu’eatening to shoot somebody, for not 
doing something horrible— I don’t know what it 
was— but I heard him cock his pistol; and the 
other fellow howled murder, and I bolted in an 
awful funk — what d’ye think of it?” 

A loud snore was his only ans\ver. 

He’s awfully tired,” murmured Boots ; and I 
wish he’d wake up and forgive me; never mind, 
I dare say he’ll forget all about it in the morning. 
A light conscience makes — /iic— a heavy sleeper ; 
I wish mine was as light — but he ought to get to 
bed properly — Good night, old fellow !” and he 
seized Grough’s hand and shook it. 

G’night” — muttered the sleeper unconsciously, 
as Boots retired to his own cot, and began to 
undress slowly, ‘‘ iss allri.” 

Poor Smiley, as he sat there, mechanically strip- 
ping, began to try to bring his thoughts into some 
discipline, and partly succeeded. He recollected in 
the first place that he had got into dire disgrace, 
and that he was under arrest. Arrest 1 The wry 
word was a torture to him, and he felt whfi^ a pang 
his own dear mother would feel, if she heard he had 
disgraced himself He now rexnembered h^^ 
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the eve ofhia departui’e from home^ that loving 
mother had knelt with him, and asked Almighty 
God to bless her youngest darling. He called 
to mind how she had wept over him, and implored 
him to give his heart to God — to a higher than 
earthly pow'er — when he was far away from those 
who loved him, and yearned for him. She had 
told him that, if he made a friend of Him who 
sticketli closer than a brother, his heart would 
ever be at peace, and he would find a consolation 
and comfort even in the deepest trials, and he was 
miserable as her words came back to him now. He 
thought of the way he had spurned her advice — 
how he had mocked at religion, and tried to drive 
its convictions away — and he trembled as he felt 
how false he had been to all his promises to her, 
and to the dictates of his own conscience. 

I’ll turn over a new leaf, "with God’s help,” he 
thought sadly. It wont do to go on in this way 
always ; I know it’s not right, and if I’m going 
to change, I’ll change at once ; but I haven’t 
my mother now, and I’m sure it’ll bo a hard 
matter— never mind, I’ll try — ugh, how dry my 
throat is.” 

He got up ; seized the brandy-bottle again, and 
took another pull at its contents. 

Bugles at three in the morning ; well, I wust 
turn in, and try to sleep ; if my mother was here, 
she’d pray with me, I know j and give me some 
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comfort— never mind, I^Il begin to torn over a new 
leaf to-morrow morning — hang me, if I don^t !” 

To-mobrow ! put it off till to-morrow ! poor soul, 
like thousands of your brothers and sisters around 
you, put off what you know to be your immediate 
duty, but what feels unpleasant — put it off till some 
future time— a future you know as little of, as did 
the worm you trod under foot just now — a future 
you would fain think as little of as you can, on 
account of its terrible uncertainty tp you, and every 
one around you. Put it off till to-morrow — not 
noiv — TO-MORROW ! 
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CHAPTER XIL 

EVIDENCE-PRESUMPTIVE AND 
CORROBORATIVE. 

OULDAR Khan, the sepoy who had guided 
Smiley to tent, was standing sentry the 
next morning at the quarter-guard tent, between 
the hours of 2 a^d 4 a. m. After he thought that 
lie had been posted nearly an hour, he went in to 
look at the Drum-Major’s clock, which hung from 
a nail on the tent-pole ; and found it still wanted 
a quarter to three. He proceeded however at once 
to arouse the Drummer of the guard, who, with a 
Drummer’s usual alacrity, jumped up in a moment, 
and went off to wake up his brothers in drums. 

Buldar Klian, after another look at the clock, 
slowly laid aside his musket, and, taking up the 
ghurrie-mnWetj gave the gong a blow, full in the 
centre, which pealed over the whole camp, but ere 
he had struck it a second or third time, the bugles 
rang out the assembly from different quarters, and, 
almost immediately after, the fifes and drums rattled 
away at the General Assembly,” waking up every 
one in the camp, whose sleep was a natural one. 

It was rather a chilly morning for this part of 
India ; pleasant enough to Europeans, but rather 
too cold for tile Asiatic, as the lasoars evidently 
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thought ; for they shivered a little, and had their 
heads and ears well-muffled in their cloths, and 
carried their brown cumhlies with them. 

The sepoys shivered slightly too, as they turned 
out, and began tugging on their uniform, and 
buckling their belts and knapsacks ; but they soon 
got warmed, and began chattering with, and 
chaffing, one another in loud guffaws. Some of 
them assisted the lascars to strike the tents, and, 
very shortly, huge piles of canvas were seen 
stretched on the spot where, a few minutes before, 
they had stood so proudly. The pegs were 
knocked about; hauled out of the hard ground, 
and thrown in heaps to be placed in gunny-bags, 
and borne to the next halt on camels. The servants 
might be seen hurrying backwards and forwards 
from their little camp fires, getting ‘‘ Masta’s caffeo 
ready while the Gliorawallalis were saddling 
their horses, and the grass-cutters tying up the 
stable apurtenances in huge bundles, to be carried 
on their bare heads. 

Now while Mrs. Maurice’s palkee” bearers 
were coming swinging their now empty burden 
along to the tent door, and girding up their loins 
for their journey— while the ladies, one in a dress- 
ing gown, and the other in a riding habit, were 
sipping the hot matutinal tea — while tlie Colonel 
was buckling on his sword ; and Mr. Huntly (in the 
act of buttoning his braces) came to his tent door 
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to look around him-— though to be sure it was 
still too dark to see very easily— <^ther8 arose an 
unusual kind of murmur among the Officers' tents ; 
then a buzzing hum of many excited voioes, and 
cries of dismay ; and a servant breathless with 
some terrible news — his eyes almost starting out 
of his head — rushed over to the Colonel’s tent, and 
bursting uncei'emoniously into the middle of it, 
cried. 

Sar ! Sai* ! oh — oh — my poo — r masta, Sar 
— masta done die, Sar — ei — ei — oh — somebody 
kiU’im my masta, Sar — what I do ? — ei — oh — ei— 
oh"-^i — o — 

What’s all this about ?” asked the Colonel, 
putting down the cup he had been raising to his lips* 
Ab — ah t Sar — Sar ! Sai- — Sar I my poo — r 
young masta — blood all coming — oh — ^masta — come 
see Sar I” 

At this moment the voice of Dillon was heard 
calling hurriedly to the Colonel from outside. 

Both the ladies had turned deadly pale on 
bearing the servant’s words ; and their sickening 
apprehensions were increased, when they heard 
Mr. Dillon say to the Colonel at the tent door* 
A most shocking affair has taken place, Sir — 
the poor young fellow’s dead, 1 think. For Gtod’s 
sake come over, and see what can be done*” 

Who’s dead ? speak low ; the ladies are 
imude.” 
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Dillon bent forward, and said, almost in a whis^ 
per— ‘‘ Poor ycmg Smiley^ Sir !’* 

Tbe Colonel strode over with his new Adjutant 
to the ex-one^s tent, without another word ; but 
his face was pale, and his lips ashy white. 

The dim oil light was spluttering in its tumbler, 
and shedding a dismal glare on Smiley’s cot. 

It was true 1 

There lay Smiley — dead — and cold, and stiff. 

The body, clad in long drawers, and a short 
musliii night shirt, was half^leaning on the bed, as 
though it had fallen back on it. The cold hard 
right hand grasped the hilt of a sword with a death- 
grip, and hung nearly touching the floor ; while the 
left was bent, with the fingers extending over the 
chest. The eyes were closed 5 and from the corner 
of the mouth — which w’as open, the jaw having 
dropped — there was a thin stream of dark, coagulated 
blood. There were no external marks of violence 
to be discovered at first sight, but there were a 
few thick dots dabbled over the chest of the shirt 
near the fingers of the hand. 

Poor lad ! ta^morrow; alas! its light never shone 
to gladden thee ! 

Get all these people away, Mr, Dillon,” said 
the Colonel, hoarsely, and as composedly as he 
could. Sound the ^halt’ and ^ no parade,’ andtet 
the Doctor be sent for at once.” 

Dillon was oflF in an inslant, efter driving a whole 
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cro^vd of dark excited faces pell-mell out of one 
door, while some of the other Officers, with blood- 
less faces and trembling voices, came crowding into 
the other. 

All this time where was Gough ? Why, lying upon 
his cot, sleeping soundly. The Colonel went round 
to wake him up, but started bAck to perceive that 
there w as blood on the pillow and bed-sheets. A 
fearful suspicion flashed across him — a dreadful 
thought — which was further aroused by seeing a 
naked sword stained wdtli blood, lying on the rug 
at the side ot the cot. 

The Colonel looked up and saw Major Hearty at 
his side. He too had quickly drawm his conclusions. 

Horrible work, this, Maurice: has there been a 
quarrel do you know' ?” 

Yes ; I heard him threaten tliat poor l>oy last 
night in a fearful rage ; and yet lie sleeps very 
calmly.” 

It’s unnatural.” 

‘‘ Very ! Hearty, I give you my word, 1 w ould 
have thought Gough the last man to have done this, 
and the other a mere lad too ; it’s cruel— cow ardly !” 

Hadn’t w'e better waken him, and see wdiat 
he will say for himself.” 

4< Yery well, do so.” 

The Major advanced to the cot, and shook 
Gough ; but he still slept soundly on. 

Rouse yourself Mr. Gough, and don’t play 
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the fool/' cried the Colonel, haughtily, thinking 
his ex- Adjutant was foxing sleep. ^^This is too 
serious an affair to make a farce of.” 

Good heavens !” ejaculated the Major ; per- 
haps he is” — and he interrupted himself, and only 
placed his handover Gough’s lips — no, thank God, 
it’s not so bad as liiat.’’ 

It will be still worse for him, I fear, Hearty ; 
shake him well,” 

The Major did so, and Gough gave a little groan, 
but didn't open his eyes, or give further signs 
of waking. 

Poor fellow ! he’s weary ; had he not better 
be allowed to sleep on, Colonel ? It seems a pity to 
wake him.” 

The speaker was Nerton, who had come quietly 
up, and was standing by his Commanding Ofiieer, 
with his pale fac^' deadly white. 

Al:. good morning, Nerton ; this is a shocking 
business ; is it not ? Look at that,” pointing to 
the sword. 

I noticed it, Sir ; but is it his?” 

A glance satisfied all parties as to the answer ; 
an empty steel scabbard, with belts attached, 
leaned against the foot of Gough’s bed, wliiie 
another — a leather one — empty too, was on the 
floor near the foot of the corpse. 

Here’s the Doctor !” cried two or three voices* 
give him light, and room ” 

1(1 
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Dr. Milton stepped up to Smiley’s bed, and took 
a long grave look at the body and its position, with 
his head on one side. Then he laid his hand 
gently over the mouth ; passed it with a quick 
motion over the left side, felt the skin in different 
parts, and looked for the wound. 

He soon discovered it — a small puncture near 
the left breast. 

Humph I gone — quite gone— dead these three 
hours — bled to death, internally — poor soul, poor 
soul !” 

“ Are you quite sure there’s no hope, Doctor?” 
asked the Colonel. 

The surgeon was too much grieved, and awe- 
struck to be piqued at this question. He lifted tlie 
poor lad’s arm : it was stiff and clammy, and 
dropped again by his side like a lump of lead. 
He then raised the eye-lid and looked for a moment 
at the glassy glaring eye-balls. 

There’s no hope— not a breadth in him — sad 
affair — very, very sad — duel no doubt — Immph — 
who did it ?” 

Here, heads and eyes were involuntarily turned 
towards the other cot 

The Doctor went over to it. 

My goodness— my goodness— more blood— see 
it all— ran him through— it’s too clear — humph— 
not hurt is he,” for his practised eye and ear told 
him that Qough was alive at any rate. 
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Not hurt I think, Doctor, but sleeping soundly 
and unaccountably, through it all” 

The little M. D, gently took Gough’s wrist, and, 
bending over him, looked into his tired face. 

sound ’sleep — aint surprised though — 
over-excitement would do it — pulse easy — head 

hot temples throbbing — better sleep on — let him 

alone — humph— sad fellow— sad fellow !” 

So they let the poor unconsciously suspected one 
lie on his cot, sound asleep ; in spite of all the row 
that went on around him. 

It w^as momentarily getting lighter, and the 
chilliness of the air was gradually decreasing. 
The tents were being pitched again ; the horses 
were being unsaddled, and tied to their picquet 
ropes, and the Mess servants were busy getting 
Chota Hasree” ready. The cause of their uuex- 
pected halt was in every one’s moutL 

The sepoys spoke almost in whispers about it ; 
and white, brown, and black faces became bloodless, 
when it was gradually becoming known, that 6hi^' 
Sahib was implicated in the Chota Sahib's murder. 

Some believed this, and some doubted it ; and 
among the latter was Shaik Bustum, Gk>ugh’s 
patternman, who had been detailed for duty that 
day. As he stood near the guard Eoictee, with 
a knot of men, who were discussing the awfiil 
topic, he was loud in his opinions of his patron’s 
innocence. 
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Juthee bath — tumam jutk — (false word, alto- 
gether false.) My Sahib would never do it.” 

Nevertheless, his sword is lying there, covered 
with blood,” said a fine young lance-naigue, ‘‘ and 
there were words between the two Sahibs last 
night.” 

Gough Sahib’s like a lion when lie’s angry,” 
muttered a dirty looking fellow, taking a round 
snuff box out of his hat, I don’t wonder at his 
doing it.” 

Rustum bent a look of severe contempt on the 
speaker. 

What ! you speak of Gough Sahib like that. 
He might have punished you till you died, for 
your bad conduct ; you’re not worthy to press 
his foot with your forehead. He was too good to 
you, you pig’s cousin ! ! ! !” 

Here Bagshot who was also on guard burs| out 
with and I wish you was in the Chota Sahib’s 
place.” 

Chup gumarr'^'* replied the other, promptly, 
Bagshot retaliated again ; and a regular woroy 
contest ensued, in the midst of which Lieutenant 
Dillon came up. i 

The drummer and the dirty man slunk away, but 
Rustum stood his ground. 

Can’t you make less noise here !” cried Dillon, 


^Saence! fool. 
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as he advanced. If you want to give ^alee* to 
each other, you’d better ask for leave and go to the 
jungles with the otherjanwars»'*f 

He was evidently put out — this newly-fledged 
Adjutant. 

A little thing warmed his temper now. Though 
generally rather easy with the men, the importance 
of his new position rose before his mind — and he 
^ would hold a tight hand over things now, as 
Adjutant,’ he thought. 

Shaik Rustum advancing with a salute, stated 
that he wished he could be relieved, as the Saliib 
that had stood to him ever since he enlisted, in the 
light of both father and mother, was in trouble, 
and he thought he might be of service to him. 

Whaf s the good of your going, and bothering 
Gough Sahib now.” 

I wont bother him indeed, Sir ; if you’ll kindly 
let me go.” 

*‘ Oh you will bother him, I know,” replied 
Dillon, hastily, turning on his heel, ^‘let one word 
suffice ; you can’t be relieved.” And off he went. 

He met the Colonel at his own tent-door. Ah, 
Dillon I was just about to send for you: put a 
Court of Inquest in orders immediately, as well as 
a Committee of Adjustment on the poor lad’s things, 
and bye the bye— -we ought — it’s not pleasant, but 


Abnae, 


t Animala. 
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necessary, I suppose, in this case— *the evidence is 
so clear — put poor Mr. Gough into close arrest, 
and/’ — here ho dropped his voice, “ you may place 
u Havildar’s guard over him at once.” 

Dillon’s face blanched ; he hadn’t thought of all 
these things as yet. 

a Very well, Sir,” he replied, greatly agitated, 

Who shall I put upon the Court of Inquest ?” 

“Haven’t you a Roster? look at that, and act 
by it ?” 

All right. Colonel — do you want us all at your 
Office at ten ?” 

No, I’ll cancel that ; it’s useless now — it will 
ail come out in time at — at the trials I suppose. But 
I’ll tell you what, can’t you get one of the Officers 
to go and sit with the poor fellow, and let him know, 
at any rate Avhen he awakes, how matters stand 
with him ; it would be kind 1 think. And look 
here, 'whoever goes, warn him to mind what’s said 
to him, as his evidence may be needed hereafter.” 

Dillon saluted, and marched off. 

He met O’Rourk, mooning dispiritedly about 
with a . very sad face, and smelling already strongly 
of brandy. 

Oh Jack, you’re the very man I want,” he 
began, would you mind going and sitting in 
Gough’s tent, and keeping the poor fellow coni* 
pany ?” 

What, is he awake ?” 
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No, I don’t think so, and old Milton says he 
ought to be allowed to sleep on : so you mustn’t 
rouse him, Jack.” 

If it wasn’t for that” — and he hesitated. 

For what ?” 

For the other poor chap in the death-sleep. 
Och, I can’t stand being sated in front of a poor 
comrade’s corpse, and I never could see the fun of 
a wake. Poor, poor Boots, and he was so well and 
happy yesterday. I say Dillon, d’ye think Gough 
did it?” 

’Pon my word, Jack ; things look like it ; if 
he didn’t, who did ? He threatened him last night 
at any rate. But I think you’ll come in as member 
on poor Smiley’s Committee of Adjustment ; so 
keep sober.” 

All right, old fellow ; I’m as sober as a Judge, 
but mortial dow'n,in tlie mouth; and faith I’m likely 
to bt more down, if I go and sit there. Och murder, 
I never thought Gough would do it, and I don’t 
think so either.” 

‘‘ You’d better go at once Jack, and I’ll send 
you over some breakfast from Mess — ^what time 
would”— 

^‘Breakfast is it? oh then indade you needn’t 
trouble yourself ; for I can’t ate a morsel— I 
could drink though.” 

You’ve spoilt your appetite, liquoring up 
already.” 
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Not k bit of itj what’ll you stand ?” 

^'Beer?” 

Aye, let’s have beer, and I’ll go and sit with 
him as long as you like.” 

And remember, Jack, you’U have to give 
evidence about it, if he confesses anything to you ; 
so heed well his manner, and every word he says.” 

O’Eourk’s face suddenly grew red with wrath. 

“ Oh come now ; you want me to do the spy, 
do you ? to act the detective, upon one of my best 
chums too. Thank you for nothing. I thought 
you were rather liberal with your liquor ; but I’m 
not so far gone as all that, at any rate. Get some 
one else to do your dhirty work ; I shant, not for 
gallons of POTYEEN !” and the irritated Irishman 
went away savagely, with hands in his pockets. 

Dillon then dropped into Norton’s tent. He 
was startled a little bit here, for he found pale-face 
deep over his Bible, and he’d never seen him so 
before. He couldn’t resist a smile. 

You all seem to have turned good to-day. 
Josh,” he began quietly, laying his hand on the 
back of Norton’s chair. There’s Hillier almost 
praying aloud. Well you know, 

“ When the devil was sick, the devil a saint would be,” 

“ When the devil was well, &c.” 

It’s no day for your jokes, Dillon.” 

^^Ah — I know it’s not, my dear Josh; and I 
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was most serious. But look here; the Colonel 
wants one of us to go and sit in Grough^s tent. 
Would you mind doing so — you can read your 
good book there as well as here, you know.” 

Can’t you go yourself?” 

‘‘No, I’ve lots of other things to do.” 

“ Then I wont go. I’ve no fancy for charging 
a poor comrade with murder, — and really he may 
not be what if he’s touched in the brain?” 

“ Gough mad ! — ridiculous ! — he’s as sensible as 
you or 1.” 

“ I don’t know that ; Milton said these shocking 
crimes were generally done in temporary insanity. 
No man in his senses would murder a poor lad 
like him. And I’ve no wish to test Gough’s 
sanity besides.” 

“You’re afraid of him, eh?” 

“ Well — yes ; to tell the truth I am, Dillon. He’s 
a strong fellow in his senses ; what would he be 
without them ? Besides, its deuced unpleasant to 
be seated between the murdered and the murderer 
for any time. No, I thank you, I wont go.” 

Dillon went out, without whistling or saying 
another word, greatly chagrined. He liked poor 
Gough well enough, and would have sat with him 
himself, but that he had a good deal of other work 
to do, which would interfere. He did not know 
tljat he had applied to the two extremes— Gough’s 
greatest friend, and worst enemy. 
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“Pooh !” — he muttered, as he walked out into 
the sun again. I don’t see why they should 
object. That book he was reading has not made 
him pleasant to deal with any way, but no matter, 

“ Let eacb man leam to know himself 
To gain that knowledge, &c.” 

Mr. Dillon, I believe.” 

It was Mr. Huntly who spoke. He overtook 
Dillon as he was rounding a comer, and was 
rather breathless. 

The new Adjutant bowed, and the clergyman 
went on. 

“lam Colonel Maurice’s guest, and he told me 
he wanted somebody to sit in Mr. Gough’s tent to 
keep the poor man company. I begged as a fa^ror 
to be permitted to do so, and the Colonel kindly 
acquiesced, saying, however, that I had better let 
you know of it.” 

“ Oh that’s all right then, Sir: do you purpose 
going at once ?” 

“ The sooner the better,! think. Will you be good 
enough to point out the tent to me, Mr. Dillon ?” 

The Adjutant glanced at the fair, good-natured, 
but sorrowful face, and the stalwart figure before 
him, and, delighted to find some one to do what 
two of Gough’s brother Officers refused to do 
for him, he showed him the tent. Mr. Huntly 
bowed again, and was soon seated at the little 
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teapoy between the two sleepers, looking seriously 
at both. He sat not long, however, before he 
pulled from his pocket a little book with a well 
known limp black cover, and began not only read- 
ing it, but studying it. 

Meanwhile, what did Miss Maurice think of all 
this ? 

Poor girl ! to her the sad business of the morn- 
ing was like some terrible wound or blow. Her 
father, on coming back from the scene of the 
murder, had whispered that poor Mr. Smiley liad 
been killed during the night in his tent — had 
fought a duel, it was thought ; but lie never men- 
tioned by whom, it was suspected, he had been 
killed. To her, however, everything seemed plain, 
and we all know also liow prone we are to think 
the very worst of things, when trouble comes 
upon us. Ada knew that Mr, Smiley and Gough 
occupied the same tent, and she also knew that 
they had parted in anger . on the previous night. 
And now when her father, in intended kindness 
towards her, hid from her the fact that it was her 
lover who was supposed to liave committed the 
crime ; though she tried hard to dissuade herself, 
every thing seemed so palpable, so horribly 
patent to her mind, that she actually trembled for 
him ; for him whom she loved so earnestly, that 
she thought it was only showing her weakness'to 
suspect him. 
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She was a brave-hearted sanguine girl, but in 
spite of all her attempts to bear up against it, she 
had turned ghastly white, and had fainted away 
in the arms of her trembling motlier. 

Mrs. Maurice was greatly shocked : her daugh- 
ter ha(j^ told her all — told her of the young man’s 
proposal, and her answer; and had not hidden 
from her how much she loved him nevertheless. 
8o she was of course at no loss to see a reason 
for Ada’s fainting. Inlier agitation, she could do 
but little to rouse the poor girl ; but the Ayah, 
by dint of cold water and scent, brought her 
young ^‘Missey” to, after a little. 

How pretty she looked as she lay back, panting 
in her easy chair — pretty, even in her extreme 
paleness. Her long brown lashes, wet with the 
water that had been sprinkled on her face, swept 
her cheeks, as she rested with closed eyes, and 
tried to calm herself. A thick luxuriant plait of 
her beautiful hair had tumbled from its fastening, 
and was hanging, dripping too, far down over the 
back of the chair. Her pallid lips were parted, 
and trembled as the little sighs welled forth from 
her heart, and her white hands were clasped 
tightly together in her lap. 

Mamma darling she murmured ; What 
have I done! — is it my fault? Could 1 not have 
saved him from this ?” 

No, my child,” returiied Mrs. Maurice, gently 
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smoothing back her hair, and applying eau-de- 
cologne to her white forehead. I do thank God 
that you had the strength to say, and do what 
you did. My poor Ada, I know you love him 
very veiy much ; but my child, when he does not 
love God, or care to please him, you could never 
be happy with him as long as he continued keep- 
ing away from Jesus. ‘ Be not unequally yoked 
with unbelievers,’ Saint Paul says.” 

Will you read something to me, mamma, please ; 
some of those lovely comforting Psalms ? I will 
to try think of higher than earthly things.” 

Mrs. Maurice rose, and getting her Bible, sat 
quietly down beside her daughter, and began 
reading. 

Ah, if Gough could only have believed how 
much this dear girl loved him, body and soul, he 
would never have ceased trying to keep from 
doing anything to grieve her ; but if the poor man 
had known and believed, reader, how great — how 
immeasurable — was God’s love for him, even 
for him, would he not try all the harder never 
to offend against Jlim'l Whether he was the 
perpetrator or not of this sad deed, will be 
shown very shortly ; but at any rate, the cir- 
cumstantial evidence against him was very clear 
and plain, and there is no doubt but that his 
conduct and words on the previous evening, justi* 
fied everybody’s present suspicions that he had, 
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on meeting poor Smiley in his tent, insisted on a 
duel then and there, and had easily overcome him. 
You, however, who have been let into the deep 
secret of Captain Josiah Nerton, will easily per- 
ceive that his plan was apparently succeeding — 
that his rival Gough seemed now to have little or 
no hopes of ever making Miss Maurice his wife. 
Was he not under the stigma of the law, and the 
Com])any’8 Articles of War ? And was not the 
nature of the crime, and the punishment most 
likely to ensue, quite sufficient to destroy all 
Gough’s hopes? Would not she try to cease 
remembering him, whom she could never call to 
mind without a shudder of horror? Nerton 
thought things had turned out very well for him ; 
much better than if Gough had died quietly out of 
the way, for he had heard of some women’s hearts 
being buried for ever with the one they loved, and 
this was by no means a pleasant thought to him. 
But now matters were entirely different* A public 
death — a just death for a damning deed imputed 
-—a death which is one of the most awful and 
humiliating, it was now no doubt to be Gough’s 
fate to suffer. She would only do her very utmost 
to forget him, and no doubt be glad to receive 
the love of some one else, deemed far more worthy. 
So far, so good ; and now Norton knowing, as he 
did, that she would marry none but a professing 
believer, intended to become one very shortly. 
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He knew that the garrison they were shortly to 
occupy was a large one^ and that there were a 
number of marriageable men in it too ; men who 
wanted to be married, but couldn’t be, because 
there was either no young lady to choose from, or 
the two or three that remained, were not to' their 
liking ; but when he thought of Ada Maurice and 
her attractions, he felt, that if he wished to succeed, 
he must be prompt in letting her see some change 
in him. There were, no doubt, some religious 
young men in Sandybad who would soon make 
her acquaintance, and prove dangerous to his hopes, 
but it would be his fault now, he thought, if he 
didn’t at least win her esteem by affecting piety. 
All this he was thinking of when Dillon found 
him perusing his Bible, which he had taken from 
his desk with the intention of getting some phrases 
by heart. As he read on, however, something 
seemed to trouble and pain him.. The question 
flashed across him, that though he might deceive 
others, could he entirely deceive himself. He had 
been well brought up, this Josiah Nerton ; had 
received a sound orthodox education, and had had 
the tenets of Christianity early drummed into him, 
but he had privately really never thought much of 
God, much less ever really prayed to Him. On 
the contrary he tried his best to doubt everything 
about God and a future existence, as he imagined 
these matters in no degree patent to lus senses and 
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reason. He succeeded very well in doubting, but 
even the most hardened conscience has its stings 
sometimes, and now he began to think that if 
there was a future state — if there was a just God 
who would omnipotently judge the world here- 
after — if there was anything, he could not exactly 
define, beyond the dark curtain of death, was he 
likely to be bettered or worsted ? If there was 
a place on the other side of the grave, destined for 
the souls of those who did evil while living, was all 
this plotting and sin worth the terrible risk he ran ? 
Suddenly and fiercely this man shut up the book 
that he felt condemned him, and with a curse 
flung it into his open desk. 

Tiitt !” he muttered,” I mustn’t get reading 
that sort of thing ; it’ll make a gaby of me ; no 
man could get on in the world if he believed all 
the nonsense there’s in that book. I shant any- 
way. I shall get on very well in the religious 
line, I dare say, without studying that. I must 
only notice what others say, and follow suit 1 
may be as good as any of them yet ; and if I’m 
not, it wont be my fault — but the devil Sy if there’s 
such a person. But, hang it, I can’t read that /” 
He went striding about his tent for a little, in an 
unsettled manner, and then looking at his watch, 
began to dress in order to attend the Inquest for 
which he had been detailed as a Member. 
Meanwhile, Mr. Huntly had been quietly seated 
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between the poor murdered lad and the suspectexi 
murderer, taking real comfort from those pages so 
distasteful to the mind of Nerton, while a sentry 
paced slowly up and do^m in front of the tent 
door, ever and anon looking in to see that liis 
charge was safe. 

The Clergj^man had been seated for about an 
liour, when the Hospital Assistants, accompanied 
by Doctor Milton, came over to remove tlie 
corpse to the Hospital tents, in one of which tlie 
inquest was to be held. 

i How do?” whispered the Doctor. Come to 
I • — to take it away — wont have the inquest here — 
I doesn’t matter — everybody has seen it— position 
and all— I advised it — better for him too — liumidi, 

: sleeping still ?” 

Yes, and very heavily too.” 

“Ah! all the better — mind djltiirbed — wants 
rest — been talking ; eh ? — in his^lieep ?” 

“ Not a word.” 

^*Hump; he’ll wake soon — but don’t rouse 
him—if brain’s affected — sleep’s good.” 

They wrapped and rolled the ghastly body of the 
poor lad in the bed-sheets, straining the stiffened 
hand, holding the sword, close to the side ; and 
then, not without some fuss, bore it gently away. 

The Court assembled, and the proceedings 
began at once. The Doctor made a more car^I 
examination of the state of the corpse, and disoo- 

U 
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verecl some slight blue marks about the throat — 
evidences of strangulation, he said. The wound 
in the chest was found to have pierced the lungs 
and heart, causing internal hemorrhage, from 
wliich no doubt death had quickly ensued* The 
Court examined all the servants, both of the 
deceased, and of Mr. Gough, The former’s chokra 
stated, I dun knownothing, Sah, that time Master 
done take dinner, same time only I going take 
little rice ; after, sleeping near Master’s bandy — 
Master please ask’im butlah, Sah.” In fact all the 
servants managed to prove a complete alibis and 
no light whatever could be thrown on the deed, to 
show how it occurred. There was consequently 
only presumptive, corroborative, and circumstan- 
tial evidence to go upon, and all this certainly 
told against Gough. The appearance the body 
had presented, when found, justified the suspicion 
that a duel had been fought between deceased ' 
and his brother Officer, resulting sj^eedily in the 
death of the latter, while the former, in the present 
opinion of the Doctor, was labouring under mental 
excitement. 

Then they gravely fixed upon their verdict, 
though for some time they could not agree as to 
its wording. 

The Court is of opinion that the decerned Thomas 
Smiley^ late an Ensign in the Hon'hlt East India 
Company's Sstvice^ met hie dmth by being stabbed 
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through the lungs and heart when engaged in unlaw-> 
fully fighting a duel with his brother Officer ^ Lieur 
tenant Charles Gouglu^ 

The Court then adjourned, Major Hearty endors- 
ing the proceedings, and forwarding them to the 
Adjutant. 


It was one o'clock before Mr. Huntly left 
Gough’s tent. He came out witli a grave, serious 
face, but a brisk, energetic step, and went straight 
to the Colonel’s tent, into which he was at once 
admitted. Colonel Maurice was looking over the 
proceedings of the Court of Inquest, which Dillon 
had forwarded to him ; Mrs^ Maurice was working, 
u.nd Ada was teaching her two little brothers their 
lessons. When they all looked up at Mr. Huntly, 
they saw by his face he had something of import- 
ance to tell them. 

“ I’ve been over there, seated with Mr. Gough, 
as you know,” he began, and however clearly 

circumstantial the evidence against him may bo” 

(and here he energetically thumped the table, 
making Mrs. Maurice’s work-box rattle), “ I’ll 
stake my reputation, he’s innocent ! There must be 
some fearful mystery, which time may unravel; 
some plot to cast the stain of the crime upon that 
young man ; but that it was he who committed it^ 
I shall never believe !” 
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A flush of deep joy rose to Ada’s face as 
Mr. Huntly boldly spoke, and gratitude and hope 
thrilled in her heart. 

The one she loved so fondly, wasn’t guilty then 
after all ! 

He has begged of me to ask you to let him 
attend the funeral, Colonel.” 

There can be no objection to it, that I can see, 
Mr. Huntly, but his guards must not be dispensed 
with.” 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

THE OPEN GBAVE. 

W HEN it struck four on the evening of that long 
dismal day, every Officer and soldier in the 
camp, except those who were on duty, were in full 
dress. Tliere had been a Regimental Order issued 
fdr the parade of the corps at that hour, and though 
the Orderly Havildars had received orders to 
inform tlie men that they need not attend, if they 
did not wish it themselves, not a single man was 
absent ; for they alMiked what they knew of the poor 
Chota Sahib,” And if there were any who really 
did not care to attend, they went because they saw 
so inaiiy of their comrades go willingly. The band 
were drawn up in front of the Hospital tents in their 
gay, red'plumed shakos and white jackets^ their 
various instruments shining in tlieir brown hands, 
and* the stout old Drum Major grasping his stafi, 
importantly standing at their head. Behind them 
were tlie drummers, in their red, profusely-braided#?;; 
coats, and slings all ready for use, while at the|^p| 
feet lay their drums, muffled in black cloth. 

The rank and file were formed in two long 
facing inwards, forming a narrow lane, the furthi||l^ 
end of which opened not far from the little knoll ot 
which the toddy trees grew, and which is described 
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in the fourth chapter, while at the nearer end were 
the Non-Commissioned Officers : the whole were 
standing at ease, in perfect silence, for not a 
wdiisper could be heard amongst them. 

The grave had been dug during tlie day by a 
fatigue party (assisted by the few store lascars wIk) 
had not gone on the evening before with Viney, the 
Quarter Master,) close by the spot among the 
toddy trees wdierc Gough and Miss Maurice had been 
seated. It was made very dec?p and narrow, and hafti 
a large quantity of huge, heavy stones piled near it, 
intended to be used in filling the grave, so as to 
prevent animals from burrowing. At a little past 
four, six drninraers 'went into one of the tents, and 
soon appeared bearing the body, Carefully WTapped 
in a clean, w^hite sheet, covered with a flag, and 
stretched on a roughly-made bier. Then tho Drum 
Major, raising his silver-headed staff, gave the word, 
and the band began to play the slow, grand iinisie 
of the “ Dead March in Saul the muffled drums 
rolled and rattled with a deadened sound, and the 
procession moved slowly away, and passed along 
between the two thin lines. 

Immediately in front of the band marched the 
funeral escort, with their arms reversed, and 
commanded by Harris witli his left arm and 
irword-hilt bound with crape. This escctt*t was 
farmed mostly of men of the Gi^nadier Company ; 
litany of them veterans of thirty years’ standing ; aa 
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fine a set of Native Soldiers as could be picked out 
of India. They were as smart and clean as water, 
pipe-clay, and the brush could make them. Their 
arms were intensely burnished ; every bit of brass 
and steel shining like a mirror; and they kept 
admirable step too, stalking along as one man — 
tramp, tramp — to the measured beat of the intensely 
thrilling music. They held their heads erect and 
looked straight before them, but their faces were 
very grave and serious ; and be it known that the 
wild, mournful notes of Handel’s beautiful Dead 
March ; ^ soothes the savage ear,’ and is affecting 
even to the Asiatic’s untutored mind. When they 
have once heard it, they can recognize its solemn 
tones, even at a great distance off ; and designate 
it the ronee ha bajah^ or, music of weeping.” 

Following the band came the corpse, borne on its 
bier, by the six, beardless, bare-headed drummers* 
The Union Jack of Old England was spread over 
the cof&nless corpse (for of course no coffin could 
be procured) and hung down in thick folds on either 
side. It was held by poor Smiley’s three brother 
Ensigns, all older men, however, than the deceased* 
Behind the bier came the Junior Officers, the 
Seniors marching along in their rear, witli all their 
sword-hilts and left arms bound in crape* 

Gough followed in his full dress too, but 
unarmed. His head was erect, and hig eyes.look-^ 
i«g straight on before him over the heads of those 
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in front, until their gaze rested on the bier of him 
whose death he was supposed to have caused. 

There was a worn dejected look on his unusually 
cheerful features, and his bright color had given 
way to a pallid hue, not at all in accordance 
with the strong, healthy appearance of his entire 
frame, for his nerves were as firm, and his step 
as unshaken, as though he were marching past in 
Review. 

As the procession cleared the end of the ranks 
forming the lane, and neared the grave, Mr. Huntly 
stepped forward, and preceding the corpse, began 
to utter the awe-inspiring, opening words of the 
Burial Service. A word of command or two, and 
the escort were soon in the same position that the 
rest of their comrades had been in, and were lean- 
ing on their reversed” arms while the rest of the 
procession passed slowly through their ranks. 

Mr. Huntly was dressed merely in his plain dark 
suit, but his commanding figure needed no 
tomary robe cf solemn hUtch^^ to show it off to 
advantage, being upwards of six feet two inches in 
height and of proportionate breadth. His rich 
voice, with its sweet thrilling tone, was now more 
earnest than ev^, and did not fiiil to impress the 
minds of all around wiihadeep and undefiaable awe. 

During th® reading of the Service^ few of the 
Officers were able to restraiii their emotion, and 
when the Clergyman, with faltering voice, pro*- 
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noonced the strangely solemn words — Earth to 
earthy ashes to aslies, dust unto dost,’^ there fell 
many a tear on their late comrade’s shroud. HilUer, 
unable to restrain his emotion, retired to a little 
distance ; O’Rourk, who had resorted to his usual 
way of keeping up his spirits, was nevertheless 
greatiy moved, and kept his face hidden in 
his handkerchief, sobbing aloud ; while Nertoii 
trembled and shook, as he gazed down into the deep 
grave, at the bottom of which lay the mortal 
remains of his victim. His victim? Yes ! — for in 
truth, as will afterwards be shown, he was the 
indirect cause of Smiley’s having been killed. 

A little apart from the rest, his head bent upon 
his chest, and his face deadly pale, stood the 
accused — Charles Gough. It would need but little 
knowledge of physiognomy to tell that his paleness 
was not the expression of fear, but rather the mere 
outward manifestation of some torturing, internal 
struggle. Conscious of his innocence, he was almost 
laaddened by the thought that he should thus stand 
degraded, and charged with a deed of the deepest 
dye. He listened to the well-known words of the 
Service, but they were in sad contrast to the 
thoughts that were now rushing through his mind. 
He was doubting the goodness, and even the justice, 
of Him, of whose Righteousness they now spoke^ 
But in an instant,by some mysterious agmcy, tliere 
fished upon his memory the words, simll not tlie 
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Judge of all the earth do right?” and, as if by a 
gleam of Heaven’s own light, the poor, dejected, 
downcast man’s gloom was in a moment dispelled. 
Doubt gave place to Hope, and on the conclusion of 
the Service, stepping calmly forward to the edge of 
the open grave, he said in a subdued but firm tone : 

^^JVir. Huntly, and brother- Offi cers ; I wish to 
say just one word before we go. I know perfectly 
w’'ell, that in connection with this most sad event, 
circumstances are most terribly against me, anti I 
frankly admit the propriety — the necessity indeed — 
of the steps taken by the Commanding Officer. I 
feel most keenly the dreadfully humiliating position 
in wdiieli I am now placed. None of you know, 
and I sincerely hope none of you wdll ever experi- 
ence, such misery as I have passed through 
this day. I have been distracted, driven almost 
to despair. Only a very few moments ago, however, 
a ray of Hope pierced the gloom that was in my 
mind, and there has been impressed upon me, in 
what 1 cannot but think an almost supernatural 
manner, a firm conviction of the undeniable truth 
that in this matter, as, I believe, in all else, The 
Judge of all the earth shall do right,” and i have 
only to add in the presence of you all, in the 
Name of the Great God of Truth, and over this 
open grave, that I am perfectly innocent — aye as 
innocent as the child unborn^-of the blood of my 
late friend, Thomas Smiley !” 
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At the conclusion of these few solemn words, 
there was an audible sigh of relief, as if some 
heavy load had been removed from the minds of 
the listeners. Each locjked to the other ; (except 
Norton, whose eyes were still bent upon the corpse 
at the bottom of tlie grave :) but no one seemed 
inclined to leave. Struck with Gough’s calm and 
manly bearing, and the truthful tone of his words, 
all seemed convinced of his innocence, but the 
evidence of circumstances were so over-poweringly 
against him, that not one of his own Regiment 
could say anything in reply, knowing as they did 
that they might be called upon to give their own 
evidence as to everything in connection with the 
matter. 

Mr. Huiitly alone felt liimselffree to speak, but even 
he was necessarily guarded in his few remarks. He 
merely said, My dear friends, I am sure you have 
all listened, as I have done, witli the deepest in- 
terest to what has just been said by Mr. Gough, and 
whatever opinion we may have formed with regard 
to this most melancholy event — wliether we may 
think that the deed may liave been committed by 
some wild fanatic, tliii^sting only for Christian blood 
— or by some midnight prowler in self-defence 
mayhap, when disappointed of his spoil, and who 
has cunningly concealed the evidence against him- 
self — whatever conclusion we may have come to — 
sure I am, that we deeply sympathise with Mi\ 
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Gough in his present painful and unhappy, but, I 
would add, not necessarily dishonorable position. 
Every one of us here, I feel sure, cannot but be glad 
to know that the whole case, now so wrapped in 
mystery, shall ere long be thoroughly investigated 
by those who are accustomed to drawing the truth 
clearly out of the labyrinth of entangling circum- 
stances. Moreover as Mr. Gough himself has 
reminded us, we liave the assurance of that word 
which cannot be broken that The Judge of all tlie 
earth shall do right.” I shall therefore thus leave the 
subject; but before we go, let us all think for a 
moment of the lesson which this open grave teaches. 
The uncertainty of life is a hackneyed subject, 
doubtless ; but it is not therefore the less imj)ortant. 
It is as true as it is trite. How few the months — 
nay the weeks — that pass away without bringing us 
the intelligence of some friend’s death. Each mail 
brings its melancholy list, and nowhere is it more 
true than in this country, that in the midst of life 
we are in death and it is wise and well for a man 
often to pause, and ask himself, Am I prepared 
for this great change ? — what if I were to die to- 
night ?” There can be no doubt that, even in the 
case of the best of men, it is a solemn thing to die, 
but to the Christian~the man who really believes 
that Christ is his Saviour, and who manifests his 
belief by his daily life and conversation*--death is 
robbed in a measure of its terrors ; it is no longer 
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to him, the approach of a stern executioner, but 
the coming of the Prince of Peace* And may it not 
be that tlie peaceful smile we often see on the 
features after death, may have been caused by 
a loving voice whispering in the ear — dull to 
all else. ^ Be not afraid^ it is L In my Father^ s 
licfuse are many mansions I have gone and pre^ 
pared a place for you, and now I have come again j 
that where I amy there you may also le- And so my 
dear friends, it may be with every one of us at 
the last, God, the Great Father, all loving, ever 
kind, desires that all his children should return to 
the Home where there is room for all, and where 
there will be a welcome for all. If we will only 
remember that we are His children, and seek by 
His help to live worthy of our high calling, He 
will, for Christ’s sake, receive us graciously. To 
all who really love Him, the grave is but the Gate 
of Heaven — but alas ! what is the grave to them 
who spurn his Name ? I will not detain yon 
longer. May God help you and me, my dear 
friends, so to live that w^e may not fear to 
die.” 

As Mr. Huntly said this in his most attractive 
lieart-felt manner, there were none present who 
w^ere not visibly affected, and now they slowly 
moved away from the spot in Iittli>.isadi groups of 
two or three. The band j as is customary, struck up 
a gay quick-march ; but the music .sounded 
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and grated unpleasantly on the ears of the mourners, 
as they departed camp- wards* 

Nerton alone remained by the grave-side while 
the lascars proceeded to fill it in, for this bad mis- 
guided man had, during the burial of his victim, 
felt the most agonizing throes of a guilty conscience* 
He could not leave the spot ; he could not tear 
liimself away as he would wish to do. There was 
no getting rid of the incubus of a remorse, the awful 
pangs of which, he had never imagined could be so 
severe. For a good while he stood leaning on his 
sword, and looking down upon the corpse ; his 
cheek like marble, and his hands trembling. 
Hardened though he w^as, the aw’ful, heinous nature 
of the deed he was the cause of, burst through the 
barriers he had raised round his conscience, and 
filled him with the most abject despairing remorse. 
He asked himself now what he had done all this 
for — was the happiness he looked for worth all this 
evil ? Alas ! how could he be ever happy bearing the 
terrible burden of Cain. If s/ie ever did become his 
wife, could he withhold this great, troubling secret 
from her ; and oh, what would be her feeling to 
know she was the wife of a murderer ? My work ! 
my work,” he thought, as bit by bit the white sheet 
which covered tlie corpse became hidden by the 
clods and masses of earth thrown over it. All my 
work I had I but known half the misery this would 
have entailed upon me, I would never have done 
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it ; and it is but a chance^ notwithstanding this dark 
deed, whether I shall ever be her husband* And 
I have done all this — robbed him-^poor fellow — of 
life ; sent him to his grave. Oh the mother’s 
curse, the sister’s curse — the father’s bitter curse 
— must fall on me, aye and God’s — wr*— last- 
ing 

The poor sin-burdened man crept slowly away to 
his tent ; not a tear mingling with the cold perspira- 
tion on his cheek to relieve the agony under which 
his heart almost burst in twain. He flung himself 
on his bed, and moaned aloud in the very bitterness 
of the remorse that was gnawing at his soul, and 
tearing out of it every atom of peace of mind. He 
rolled about restlessly, and felt as though he were 
going mad. His servant came in, and proffered his 
condolence and assistance, but met with a sharp 
command to leave him alone ; and so departed, 
thinking it was grief that was so disturbing his 
Master’s mind. Poor Nerton ! what would he not 
have given at that moment to have undone the awful 
deed his plotting and designing had led him into ? 
The words that Gough had made use of, burned 
into his very heart, and seared and scorched it ter- 
ribly. ‘‘Sliallnot the Judge of all the earth do rightT’ 
The guilt-laden wretch would only have been too 
glad now to have drowned the inward conviction 
that there was an All-seeing Providence, but in 
spite of all his attempts to do so^ there arose a 
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he had written and signed, locked it in the secret 
drawer of his desk. This done, he (replaced the 
tossed pillows of his cot, and laying himself down, 
called his boy, and told him to fetch two or three 
glasses of brandy from the Mess. The spirit greatly 
roused and relieved the torpid, shattered state of his 
mind, but he felt too ill, both bodily and mentally, 
to go to Mess that evening; so he undressed, and — 
poor, unregenerate man — was soon restlessly slum- 
bering, without a single call upon the Mercy of the 
God he had offended. 


Two days before, while the Hospital Dresser or 
Native Medical Assistant was preparing a draught 
according to a prescription which had just been sent 
by the Doctor, a sudden puff of wind caught the 
slip of paper as it lay on the table, and bore it away 
out of the tent door. It went on tossing about, here 
and there, for some time, and lodged at last at the 
foot of a little bush. Here the white-ants got at 
it, and seized upon it with avidity ; covered it with 
a plaster of clay, and eat away a good part of it. 
Smiley’s grave was dug near that bush — and on 
filling it in, and scraping up the scattered mould, 
one of the lascars Cghted on the tattered prescrip- 
tion, and finding the writ&g on it in some language 
unknown to lunuieli^ c^efhUy placed it in the folds 
of his turban. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

GOOD‘ RESOLVES. 

T^HEN O’Rourk left his comrade’s grave that 
evening, and walked towards his tent, 
there was quite an unusdal look of determination 
upon his countenance. He liad taken a deep 
draught of his favorite beverage — brandy — before 
attending the funeral ; but it had not, as we have 
all seen, served in the slightest to compose his mindL 
Mr, Huntly’s words, however, spoken solemnly, but 
at random amongst that mournful group, had found 
a lodgement in his rough heart, and had struck a 
severe blow at his great visible failing at all events* 
Not a word he spoke to any one until he reached 
his tent, when he called his boy, and gave the well- 
known order to bring the brandy bottle. 

O’Rourk’s hutler was one Madras man always 
cleanly and neat, and indulging in mock diamond 
ear-wrings, and long Dundreary whiskers. Often 
had this nice little man cheated his master out of a 
good deal of bazaar yekeshpense,’* as well as 
daily been accustomed to help himself liberally from, 
his Master’s rone botUee brandy.” He had often, 
however, for some reason of Ins own, expostulated 
with O’Rourk upon his taking too much, in a 
maimer which the hot-headed Xrishmysn invepihljf 
resented in great vnarth. 
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Poonaswainy (that was the butler’s name) would 
say after a short cough, 

Masta please dou* make angiy upon me, Sar ; I 
only telling every day true word Masta, Masta know 
very well what 'kind sarvint me; Masta same like 
fathder, mother me Sar. Everything for Mastal do- 
ing — Mxista drinking too much the brandy, that not 
good f ’spose Masta getting sick; then what I do 
Get another, I suppose ; you old rascal !” 

Ei — oh ! what for Masta catling that name ? 
I niver do any wrong for Masta, true word I telling. 
Every day I tending Masta same like Cooly-man, 
Putting foot on head, then niver mind. I poor 
fella — Masta big gentleman ; calling rascal me 
then what 

There that’ll do ; have done now, Poh /” 

Masta saying Poh ; then, what I can do ? Only 
I telling Masta one word, Masta niver believ’t my 
word ; then what ? Masta drinking too much the 
brandy ivery day; that very bad business Sar, 
Masta can die soon, then Masta ’s fathder, mother 
plenty” * 

At this, O’Rourk used to yell at the cringing 
domestic, and turn him out, with more energy than 
prudence. 

On the present occasion, however, Poonaswemy 
brought the brandy and an empty tumbler, and 
placed it on the little camp-stable alongside the clay 
goblet of water, without one word. 
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said O’JElourk, Bolemnly ? 

‘^Sar.’’ 

Do you see this brandy bottle ? Well I’m 
going to smash it, and have done with the cursed 
liquor for ever.” 

xThe boy made a sound something like, ‘*Tch, 
Toll,” and shook both hand and head in disgust. 

What for Masta doing that business ? Masta 
must never break ; giving brandy bottle me, then 
I lock him up. One time taking little glash for 
Masta, then no harm. Every time taking, that no 
good.” 

I’m going to smash it, I tell you ; and let 

the liquor go to - —pot I” answered O’Ronrk, 

grasping the neck of the bottle vindictively. 

Sar, Sar ! please Sar I don’ ’pill Sar. My wife 
got plenty bad paining often time. Littlee brandy 
putting, then very better coming. Don’ ’pill Sar, 
that no good. Good brandy ’pilling, Sar ; then 
whatr 

But O’Eourk wasn’t to be moved by any solici- 
tations. He mai*ched to the tent-pole, and, with a 
smack of the bottle against it, sent pieces of glass 
flying all over the bare grass, ffor lie didn’t own 
such a luxury as a carpet ;) while the liquor, very; 
precious in the boy’s eyes, deluged his trousers, and 
saturated the ground all about him. 

There !” said O’Rourk, triumphantly, dyeiiig 
the small neck ofgkss left in his hand, ^Uh^t’sgone 
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into the middle of next week anyhow I Now listen 
to me, you ould thafe /” he went on, launching into 
his wildest brogue. If ye iver bring me one 
dhrop of that cursed stuff again, unless it’s ordhered 
for the good of me health, be the siven pipers of 
Corrk, I’ll not lave a whole bone in ye, so I wont. 
D’ye hear me now ? If it’s medicine I want it for, 
bring it, if not, don’t; no matter if I should half 
kill you for disobeying me.” 

Poonaswamy, who had never seen his Master 
displaying such decision of character before, was 
rather frightened, but promised faithfully to do ail 
he was told. 

But that’s the very thing ye’r not to do, ye 
omadhaun ! If I ordher brandy now, what will 
ye do?” 

Masta what telling, that I do,” 

Och you thick-head !” roared O’Rourk. ^^Onco 
for all now ; if I iver see you bringing me brandy 
again, at my own or any other body’s request ; out 
ye go ; clane out of my service ! Poh ! 

The butler felt his dignity hurt at these threats, 
btit wisely said nothing, and left his master to him- 
seM Then (yRourk took off his heavy full-dress, 
mid went searching among his boxes, and half-open 
ded cases. It was a book he was looking for— not 
his Bible though ; for he knew too well he hadn’t 
one in his possession. But be was fond of reading ; 
and a friend at Samnlpetlab had lent him a few 
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light works to beguile the dreary hours under 
canvas. He turned up “ Field Exercise and 
Evolutions,” “ Sword Exercise,” “ Articles of 
War,” “Jebb’s Treatise,” and “ Standing Orders” 
— but, as he came to each of these, he thrust them 
back ignominiously, muttering the word “ shop.” 

At last he came upon a small volume, down among 
a pile of dirty clothes. It was “The Pathway 
of safety," 

He was going to chuck it in again, but it struck 
he might look into it, and see what it was like. 
He took it to his easy chair, and opened it. On 
the fly-leaf were the words ; 

To John O'Rourk, from his fond Aunt Mary^ 
loith a prayer ^that a blessing may attend its perusal. 

Then O’Rourk thought of Home, with all its 
joys, and stirring reminiscences. He distinctly 
remembered the day his loved Aunt had put this 
little book into hishand,and had asked him to read 
it whenever he had time ; and he thought, poor 
fellow, with a sigh of regret, how that he had never 
looked into it till now. Fall of these self-reproa<d(7. 
ings, he began to read — ^and what follows will shoiar 
whether a prayer asked years ago in &id)i, by miA 
who dearfy loved Him, met with a graciout voxmsx 
or not. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

ON THE MOVE AGAIN. 

T he Regiment made a move the following 
morning, in earnest. The march was rather 
a long one, as the next stage, Droogpamnlah, w'as 
some 18 miles distant. It was pitch dark when 
the Regiment left the Camp at 1 a. m. with a 
tremendous shout of Deen,*' but as there was a 
guide in front leading the way with a glaring 
torch, the flames of which, as he went along, he 
fed from a leather oil- bottle, there was no danger 
of the corps losing its way, as |)oor Mr. Huntly 
had done. Miss Maurice rode beside her father 
on a beautiful little Pegu pony lu^ liad brought over 
from Rangoon for her ; and Mr. Huntly a(*com- 
panied them on foot, for though tliere was another 
pony ready saddled for his use, led along-side, 
the stalwart Clergyman preferred walking, more 
particularly as the morning was now delightfully 
cold* It was really very pleasant — this night- 
marchiug — at least so Mr. Huntly thought. Of 
oourae it was impossible to see anything of the 
scenery around them, but they did not miss tliis 
mucfa| for the eountry about here was flat, barren, 
and uninteresting, and iliere was notliing that 
could have possibly a^oted their attention, or 
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called forth their admiration, even had they been 
able to enjoy a view of it. 

The bandsmen and drummers, as they marched 
on in advance, cheerily sang song after song, with 
peculiarly loud inspiriting choruses. There were 
Military Songs. “ Riflemen form,” “ Red, white, 
and blue,” “ The drummer lad.” “ The girl 1 left 
behind me,” “ The young recruit,” and last, but 
not least, “ The taking of Rangoon,” roared forth 
by the bass drummer, with a voice as bass as his 
instxmment. This instrument, by the way, wasn’t 
i|,ow borne in the orthodox fashion, between two 
drummers. A coolie had been hired, and the 
huge bass drum was poised high upon his head, 
while he trotted on, made to keep up by a thump 
or two on the hack from a drumstick. They sang 
naval songs too, and love songs ; the Fife Major 
treating them to “ Irish Molly, Oh,” and the 
comic fifer to Mootamah,” and other highly 
laughable productions. It may seem odd, all this 
apparent gaiety and fun, when they had buried an 
Officer only the day before, under very painful 
circumstances ; but there is a wonderful springi- 
ness and elasticity in the spirits of soldiers of all 
races — down one day, and up another— wljich is 
too well known to be commented on. The sepoys^^ 
too mug t/ieir provincial melodies, as they gitfly 
bowled along with their clumsy muskets, and heavy 
knapsacks and pouches. The Mahomedans revel- 
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led with great delight in Taza ha taza ; now ba 
now/^ and the Telingees in Munajah crutedah 
rah mtdaokooaoo’’ ; both of which tunes have 
certainly some pretensions to harmony. But the 
little recruit boys who followed in the near of the 
Light Company, and who were almost running 
in their endeavours to keep up, sang a most 
unmusical air^ the burd^ of which seemed to be 
a constant repetition of NarrianaHah 1” Dillon 
thought it dreadfully discordant, as no doubt it 
was, but, poor souls, they highly ei^'oyed it them* 
selves, and, what’s more, it was a Hymn of praise 
to their deity, which they felt no shame in singing. 

Buldar Khan of the Grraadier Company indulg* 
ed his comrades, and greatly amused Mr« Huntly, 
with a solo in which ke recaintulated in Hindo* 
etanee blank verse the merits of a certain priest of 
Anacondab, named Budder*ood*deen. There were 
loud bursts of applause from his brothers in arms 
in the shape of Sbabash bhai 1 Afreen !«— 
Teekh !*” &c., while even the Hindoo portion of 
the company seenmd to approve of it also* 

Mr. Huntly onjoyed this part of his walk greatly, 
stridaag dong between the CokmePs huge charger 
and Miss Maufice^s pony ; and txying to chat 
witfi both riders, though poor Ada was not at all 
inclined to conv^sation, for she was thinking of 


* Bmvo, l>mtber«^xoeUeat--f^ f 
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somebody who was coming on in the rear as a 
prisoner— and wailing for him in her very heart. 
They had marched some 9 or 10 miles, wbeh the 
day began to dawn, and the bugles sounded a halt. 
Then the column was wheeled into the road-side ; 
the arms were piled, and the men allowed to fall 
out” for a quarter of an hour. How they did 
’enjoy themselves during that short time, with 
knapsacks unslung, and their hands and arms free. 
Some of them sat down in little groups, and 
smoked small rolls of tobacco (which could hardly 
be called cheroots) with great gusto. Others took 
off their great white-covered hats, and diving into 
their recesses, pulled forth pan auparee^ 6^te/-nut, 
snniF boxes, and even arpas better known as hap- 
pers.” Others clustered round the puckallies^ or 
water-men, who had driven their water-laden 
bullocks up, and drank and washed out their 
mouths with the now pleasantly cold element, while 
a greater number, stretching themselves in soft 
grassy places, went oS into peaceful slumbens. 
The Officers collected together, and had tea and 
coffee, ginger-wine, and even brandy and soda 
water, as their tastes dictated ; for a Mess sen’^ant 
had luxuriously been sent on half-way, and, 
having lit a fire, had water boiling, and the 
different beverages ready by the time the Begi<^ 
mentcameup. 

Poor Gough did not join them of course. He 
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liad been marching along in the rear with hisi 
guards and O’Rourk, who had been permitted to 
accompany him ; and the two friends now sat far 
away from the Mess-fire quietly smoking and talk- 
ing, They sent them tea, however, which both 
graciously accepted and enjoyed, O’Rourk bravely 
spurning his favorite S. and B. whicli Big 
Turban graciously tendered to him. Miss Maurice* 
jumped off lier little pony, gallantly assisted by 
Mr. Huntly, and went over to the palkee in which 
her mother reclined, and they both had tlieir 
coffee too. Mr. Huntly and the Colonel bad a 
nip of ginger- wine out of a private pocket pistol 
produced by the latter, and lit their cheroots with 
great complacency. Time was up soon ; the 
assembly blew again ; knapsacks were slung ; belts 
buckled on ; hats adjusted and arms unpiled. Miss 
Maurice indulged her pony in a bit of fresh bread ; 
and sighed, as she remembered whoso hand had 
fed it at the last road-side halt ; Mrs. Maurice 
settled herself in her palkee, while her bearers 
girded themselves again, and the bullocks were 
put to” to the coach which bore her two little 
sons and ayah. Mr. Huntly essayed to mount his 
pony, but found that the animal wiui fresh ; the 
stirrups refused to be lengthened to a comfortable 
fit for his long limbs and that he stiii much 
ferred walking; Gough rose and str<^hed hijmself, 
flinging away his weed ; O’Rourk sighed for a peg 
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before the start, but lieartily repented of the sigh 
the next minute, and mounted his horse beside tlie 
poor prisoner ; the bugles blew the advance and 
with another roar of “ Deen away went the 
long red line to tlie time of So early in the 
morning,” played by the fifes and drums. This 
latter part of their march was not as pleasant as 
before the halt. There was a great deal of dust, 
which whitened the moustaches, Jiair, and whiskers 
of the men, begrimed the snow-white covers of 
their black hats, and by no means improved the 
appearance of Mr. Huntly’s coat and hat An old 
fuckeer — a sort of travelling dervish — who seemed, 
poor fellow, to be doing penance all his life, yelled 
out welcomes of all kinds as the Regiment neared 
Droogpaumlah ; showering blessings most pro- 
fusely on the heads of all, from the ^^Illustrious 
Colonel Bahadoor,” to the tired-out recruit boys, 
and timing his welcomes and blessings so as to 
make them applicable to the different ranks, both 
European and Native, as they passed, as if in 
review, before him. At lengtli tlie Regiment 
turned off the road into the wide plain on which 
they were to camp, and which was marked out by 
the little red colors placed by the Quarter Master 
and his functionaries, who had gone on lri)in 
R^‘poloopettah the evening before last, and won* 
^ered what bad delayed the corps for a whole day. 
Mloa had ridden ahead to ascertain the porition 
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of the camp and take i^> a wheeling point, and 
met Mr. Viney, who at idl times hid a comic 
disposition, but was now rather seno-comioally 
inclined. 

He stood with his legs very wide apart ; a che- 
root between his lips, and his hands in hiatrowsers’ 
pockets. 

“ You’re a smart set of fellows, I don't tJnnk” 
was his first greeting — “ vegetating quietly at 
Rajooloopettah, instead of getting to your jour- 
ney’s end as soon as possible, like wise men ! I’ve 
a great mind to report the whole set of you to the 
C-in-C. I was nearly dying of hunger and thirst 
and solitude’s charms all day yesterday, and my 
poor Serjeant fretting for bis oonjux earmima. 
It’s too bad ! What’s up that you didn’t come on ? 
Where’s Crougb ?” 

“ A very sad business has oceuiTed, Bacchus 
("Viney’s nioknmne) “ We’ve left poor Smiley 
behind us.” 

“ Good heavens ! you don’t mean it— sick, eh ?” 

“ No, poor fellow,” and Dillon’s voice dropped. 

Worse than that ; dead, and in- his grave.” 

** God bless me ! dead ! what, of cholmra ?” 

“ No, unfortunately — better it had been. There 
was a— a row>-4nd— 4Bd poor Gongh-^ hang it, I 
can’t tell you, it sticdm rn xay throat, old fellow, and 
has quite unsettled me. Bereft the 
show me the road.” 
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Smiley dead ! why, ho was th^ most unlikely” 
, and little Viney went on ejaculating, and 
recounting the virtues of his poor deceased brother 
Officer, till the head of the Regiment came up, and 
the music of the fifes and drums put an end to 
his remarks. 


Mr. Huntly went over to Gfough’s tent during 
the day, and had another long and earnest conver- 
sation with him, in the presence of O’Rourk, He 
felt more and more convinced by the young man’s 
manner, that he was entirely innocent of the crime 
laid to his charge. Gough was by no means cast 
down ; he leaned back in a lazy manner in his 
chair, with his slippered feet propped up against 
the table, and talked calmly and reasonably of the 
shocking affair, except when expressing his wish 
to know the real criminal, and then he launched 
into unreasonable though very hearty invectives, 
against that misguided individual. 

‘‘It’s deuced hard lines — confounded hard. 
Poor Smiley I I was in a thundering i*age with 
him to be sure, and I do believe, Mr. Huntly, I 
would have done something to him, but that 1 was 
so sleepy; and now, some brute — ^some cunning 
villain — has put the whole afikir upon me. May 
Heaven’s cum light en him as sure ashe wid^ 
the earth I” 
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It was a crnel, hoiTible deed for whoever 
did it,” replied the Clergyman ; but, iny dear 
fellow, you should really never call down a curse 
upon any fellow-mortial, no matter how abhorrent 
in your sight. Let God be the judge.” 

He is my judge, Mr. Huntly — he knows 
who’s clear and who’s not, but my fellow-men 
don’t, and I’ll suflFer of course, if the real villain 
isn’t found out. God knows the truth, but those 
around me don’t : they’ll condemn me, and I 
might as well have no —no Heavenly judge at all. 
Why did He permit it ?” 

“ Tlie ways of God are far too deep and won- 
derful for His poor created beings to sound. He 
permitted a dark and very cruel deed to take place 
at Jerusalem many hundred years ago. He )>er- 
mitted the only pure and sinless man who ever 
walked this earth to suffer a most unjust and igno- 
minious death ; but oh, what a depth of love and 
wisdom prompted that ! I feel sure that this 
trouble has been brought upon you, my poor 
brother, for some wise purpose ; perhaps to draw 
you, and urge you to accept His Salvation, , What 
matters it if our frail bodies perish ? Are not our 
souls more valuable ? Not a sparrow falls to the 
ground without His knowledge, but fear not, 
ye are of more value than many sparrows,” I 
trembled for ipy life a few days ago, but His arm 
delivered me. Trust in Him— -helieve on Him— 
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seek Him eart^sdy ia prayer, and He wUl in Bis 
own way and time, deliver you also.” 

I might have done that before, but 1 eaa’t 
now— everybody thinks me a murderer.” 

“ You had many opportunities before, and yet 
you would not do it then. When the road was 
smooth you would not go — and now when it’s 
rough you will not go either.” 

“ That’s thrue enough I” cried O’Rourk— “ and 
if he had grayed when he was first urged to it, 
this trouble might niver have overtaken him.” 

“ What’s past cannot be lecalled, Jack ; so let’s 
say no moi*e about it ; but what plagues me so 
confoundedly is that 1 slept so soundly. I’m 
beginning to think I was drugged in some 
manner.” 

‘‘ I trust that, under God the whtde mysteiions 
business will yet be brought to light,” returned 
the Clergyman. The high reward that has bemi 
offered may shortly lead us to some due as to the 
real perpetrator. But even if it should not<*-even 
if you were convicted by the circumstantial evi* 
dence— be not cast down. The acousatimi is an 
awM one, but Gh>d, for Christ’s sake, will enable 
you to bear the ignominy of it H yon ask Him^ 
earnestly, uid in faith. 1 must be oS now”— ha 
wmit on, looking at his watdi, md rising iO gei 
hk hat; “but I wish yoti wonUi M iiM firay 
with you before I go.” 

le 
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Gough only shopk his head negatively, and 
held out his hand, with a smile. 

Mr. Huntly took it, and went on, It strikes me 
you will yet bless God for Itavitig caused you 
to go through these deep waters. There is a 
purpoBe in everything wliich it is permitted weak 
mortals to do, and we are not wise enough to sound 
that purpose; but depend upon it, God our Father, 
cannot do wrong ; He is wiser than any of His 
created beings liere below. This may hoHis means 
of bringing you to Himself. If you thinK over your 
past life, I’m sure you will remember many times 
when you were almost urged to give your heart to | 
God, when circumstances were thoroughly dif- 
ferent witli you than they are at present. ((Jough \ 
winced under this, for liis memory reverted to a | 
few evenings back.) I believe that this trouble has 
been brought upon you to urge you to see your 
need of a Savioui*, and to give your heart to Him, 
and though I’ve known you for so short a time, 1 
ask yon, as your very best friend, to accept this 
opportunity. Now is tlie time 1 ^ Seek Him while 
He may be found/ Your poor brother ^ officer 
bad a quick summons to the Judgment seat ; 
are you prepared for youm 

I iimk you ought to take his adyioei 
Dowd,"^ sau|, O^fiourk, Mdieu Mx» 

tod 
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Th^n why don’t you take it yburfieif, old 
fellow ; since you recommend it to others.” 

Upon ray word thin, I’ve a great mind to ; 
you know it was yourself told me, the other day, 
about our hearts not being right in the sight of 
God. IVe been thinking over it, Dowd ; and aS 
sure as I sit here I know mine’s w^rong altogether. 
IVe given up drinking as yet, and by God’s help 
ril give it up altogether ; but somehow I don’t 
feel myself safe. What if it Avas my turn to-night 
to die ? What chance would I have of ever reach- 
ing heaven ?” 

Oh ! Joney, you’re not worse than others ; 
besides, in spite of what these overgood people say, 
1 believe God is more merciful than to consigti 
all of us to hell for mere foolishness,. He didn’t 
make us to damn us,” 

And yet, my dear Dowd, it strikes me weVe 
trying to damn ourselves. I’ve niver made one 
single effort to save myself, or follow God’s laws ; 
and as for what you said about God being merciful, 
Mr. Huntly has just been telling how He showed 
His Mercy towards us. Come, oome, it wouldn’t 
do exactly to be sinning heinously every daj’', and 
spying God’s too merciful to punish us* It seems 
to me that, if we did believe Him so loving and 
misrcifttl to us, we’d try to live in obedience toHip ^ 
t can’t tthderstsfad how Obmt Wal 
the Son of God , ’’ 
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“No more can I, I’m sure. But as for that, I 
understan4 very little of the wonderful things Qod 
has done. If He can do every thing, (and you 
said just now you believed Him to be veiy merci- 
ful,) we ought surely not to doubt but that if He 
was willing to save us, He was able to do so any 
way He wished. Our not understanding it can 
make no difference ; it strikes me it’s our not be- 
lieving makes the difference. But I’m no authority 
at all, I know, and have no right at ail to be argu- 
ing about it ; only I wish I did believe it, for I’d 
feel safe thin, and I don’t now.” 

Oough did not rejoin. He thought O’Rourk 
perfectly right, however, for he would have been 
yery glad to have felt safe himself- 

That evening, Mrs. Maurice and her daughter 
were seated outside their tent, while the Clolonel 
and Mr. Huntly had gone for a short stroll. The 
elder lady was reading, and the younger thinking 
sadly of her poor lover, when O’Bonrk walked up. 

Now Mrs. Maturiee looked upon herself as a kind 
mother to all the young men of tlie Begiment, 
and often did kind motherly tilings for them, 
waji a little afraid of O’Bourk, because, poor thing, 
she never knew when he might present himself 
before her the worse for Uquor ; but she never 
tried to avoid hiBb or tmy of the rest. Thsce was 
always a kindly word, and often a Jri«adly deed 
thmn, yrhen they soi^^ fripdihtp 
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and counsel. Ada had been a great tbCntre of 
attraction to them all at first, for her personal 
beauty, and kindly manner, had of course their 
charms ; but when they began to think her too staid 
and quiet, or as some of them expressed it, narrow- 
minded, slie soon ceased to attract most of them* 
Mrs. Maurice now laid down lier book when 
she saw O’Bourk approaching, and greeting him 
pleasantly, asked him to sit down. 

The little Irishman talked gravely, and m a 
subdued tone, (which was most unusual with him), 
on various matters, and after a little, spoke in terms 
of praise of Mr, Huntly. 

Some say he’s an egotist, and very narrow- 
minded,’’ he went on, ^*but I believe myself that 
he’s the kind of man to do us all A great dale of 
good ; I heard him talking to my poor friend Gfough, 
and lie spoke so kindly and earnestly, that he quite 
won my heart But I think he’s afraid of me, for 
he doesn’t spake to me so seriously anyhow, and. 
I’m sure I want it” 

Mrs. Maurice had never heard O’Bourk so 
candidly admit as much before, so she now bent a 
look of kind enquiry towards him. In that look 
she formed the judgment that the little man was 
smcere and in earnest. 

Do you really feel in need of earnest, acinus 
aavioe, Mr. O’Rourk ?” - ? - * 

- feiows I do, M«. MMirtc*. 
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jthought of these tilings before, and wouldn’t heed 
anything of thof kind said to me. I don't want you 
to think me better tlian I am ; for I know there’s 
but little good in me ; but if— —if it was my turn 
to go to-night, I’d like to be share that 1 was going 
to a happy place.” 

: And are yon not sure, niy poor boy ?” 

“ No, indade I’ra not It’s not that rm afraid 
to die, for I’ve faced death now and again ; but 
there’s somethings Mrs. Maui ice, beymid that, that 
I’m very doubtful about” 

Ada was silently listening, greatly interested, 
and was now waiting to hear her raotlier’s rejoinder. 

Don’t you know that Jesus Christ has died for 
you, Mr. O’Roui k, and that by that death your siiKs 
have been blotted out ?” 

Have hem blotted out !” repeated the j^ouiig 
have been 

YeSj have been. When Ho said, ‘ It is 
finished.' He meant that the work He came on 
earth to do, was entirely accomplished. It wasn’t 
B half-done work ; He did it all : offered a full 
ifterifice for your sins— * leaving yoii Noiliiiig to do 
in otdcor to be saved. Only believe it !” 

It is too good !— too free I you are telling 
mo what I never heard before.” 

l am telUng you what is, in Ood’s merey, only 
the plain blessed truth. How could you or I hope 
to be saved if it wore oot iu this fret i»ann«r, which 
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leBved U 0 nothing to do ; we have aU been 
for, but we must not add unbelief to our other dius, 
by spuming this atonement.” 

But you do not mean to tell me that all my sins 
i®e forgiven already ; that is too much to believe 
Mrs. Maurice.” 

Not only do 1 tell you, Mr. O’Rourk, but God 
Himself has told us all. ^ Whosoever believeth,’ 
He says, ‘ shall have life everlasting.* If you believe 
that He so loved you as to give Himself for you, 
you will try to follow Him.” 

Well, I will tiy, with God’s help, to believe 
this, dear Mrs. Maurice.” 

Now is the time, Mr. O’Rourk ; you must not 
put it off. There is danger in waiting till you 
think you can believe better ; that is a great tempt* 
ation of the devil. He wants you to put it off. Oh 
accept God’s word now as perfect truth. Believe 
it now, and you will find what great peace of mind 
will follow. Then you will feel yourself safe» 
should you know you were to die in a moment.” 

O’Rourk was silent for a little time. Doubt 
u}x>n doubt, subtle reasoning and argument, fear 
of ridicule, and of his own strength of mind, ioge^ 
tber with hundreds of excuses, were passing quickly 
through bis mind, trying to drive out the ^little 
atom of faith tliat, by God’s grace, iuid idre^ 
found its way into his heart ; but Mrs^sll^ 
and Ada^ unknown to each othery were 
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Ais opportunity of silence, to sifaultaaoously IHI 
up their hearts to the Omniscient Gkd, and implore 
His blessing on the word spoken. 

Their prayers were answered ! 

By a mighty effort, but aided by a Divine power 
be felt not, O'floark broke away the thousand 
imares that were spread to entangle that little 
atom of belief in his heart, and the whole glorious 
but simple truth, in all its love, burst upon his 
mind, and filled him with unbounded peace and 
happiness. 

In a voice trembling with a tlHrill of delight he 
said, Mrs. Maurice, now thank Grod 1 belief 
it 1 I do believe that Jesus Christ is my Saviowr. 
Oh how happy I feel I’* 

This rough-hearted, roughly spoken young man 
had actually tears of great joy flashing in his eyes. 

Mrs. Maurice almost cried with joy too. I^e 
could almost have embraced the delighted-looking 
little man, as he sat quietly murmuring, All 
this for me ! all for me.^’ Miss Maurice aotually 
did cry. The whole thing came so suddenly upon 
her, and seemed so marvellous— and yet it* was 
nothing but a simple child-like exercise of Faith 
that she could not restrain the flood of tears that 
welled forth. O’Rourk ! One of those she least 
expected to so shortly accept Obrisi as lis Saviour, 
WEB nowa believing GhrisSan ; had ilmply accepted 
Qod^s word as true, and was finding swoh a calm 
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peace of mind, as he had never before experiencedi 
Oh how she wished her lover would turn to God 
also; there was nothing so difficult in it All he 
would have to do would he to give up his own hearty 
and his selfish feelings, and rely entirely on Jesus* 
But the ways of God are very mysterious. The 
very one she had prayed for, and hoped for, and 
had really thought would be the first to accept 
salvation, was refusing it in a careless rebellious 
spirit ; while the one supposed to be too far steeped 
in sin, and too enthralled by the vice of over- 
indulgence in strong drink, had arisen like the 
Prodigal, and gone to His Father, who had given 
him now a holy peace, arising from the knowledge 
that his sins were all forgiven- 

Oh Mr. O’Hourk !” she cried, with all her 
heart in her words, and her bright brown eyes 
brimful of tears of delight. Jesus has told us, 
that there is ^ Joy in the presence of the angels of 
God even over one sinner that repen teth.’ Think 
of that I” 

And I am the greatest sinner that was ever 
born I think,’’ replied O’Rourk ; I have done 
so much for the oUmr side — for the enemies of 
God — ^that it is high time I should begin to serve 
Him truly and faitlifully.’* 

I will make you a present of a little 
book, Mr* O’Rourk,” said Mrs* Manripe* I’m 
sure you will often enjoy boking over it* H^ero’s 
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a beautiful Hymn in it called ^ Soon and for 
ever.’ I’ll go and get it for you.” 

As soon as Mrs. Maurice had disappeared be- 
hind the chick at the tent-door, O’Eourk leaned 
over his chair towards the young lady, and said 
quietly, 

Miss Maurice, I know what has passed between 
yon and Mr. Gough, for hetould me all about it. 
I’m a very firm friend of his, and we have got the 
Colonel’s sanction to offer a large sum for the 
apprehension of the rale criminal. The men will 
have heard of it before now, and I trust somethiti|| 
will turn up to relave poor Gough; anyhow yon 
don’t helave him guilty, do you ?” 

]Vo !” said Ada, firmly. “ Papa told us that 
Mr. Gough solemnly affirmed his innocence, before 
every one, at the funeral ; and I know the poor 
young man is too truthful to make a false state- 
ment, even to save himself from any trouble. It 
is a terrible accusation be is under, Mr, O’Rourk ; 
but I trust it lias been only sent him for some wise 
purpose. Indeed, I believe liiin entirely innocent 
of it ” 

That’s right,” said O’Rourk ; I thoughtyou 
would. I top am very sliure that if ho suffers for 
this, he’ll suffer in his integrity. But it’s been 
troubling the poor fellow to think that you’re doubt- 
ing him. May I tell him from you that you don’t 
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Ada bent down her head, and slightly blushed. 

If you think it will be any comfort to the poor 
man — yes, you may do so. Do you think his heart 
is still unchanged, Mr. O’Rourk ?” 

Mr. Huntly talked beautifully to him, and I 
trust my poor friend will yet listen ; but he’s care- 
less like the most of us. Oh how happy he would 
be, if he had the knowledge that his sins are entirely 
washed away. I wish he had the peace of mind I 
feel/’ 

Mrs. Maurice now came out with the Hymn 
Book, and handed it to the little Officer. The first 
Hymn, at which he opened it, began with, 

‘ Oh Happy day that fixed my choice !’ 

How his face brightened up, as he read it f 

Aye indeed 1 This is a happy day — the happiest 
day I have ever experienced,” he cried, May 
Ood enable me never to forget it.” 

Then ho rose, and bidding the ladies good even- 
ing, went over to his tent, a new man. 
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CHAPTER XVL 
BUNGAROO. 

TT was all very well for Nerton to have thought 
that be would shortly show himself to be a 
religious man. He never as yet bad once gone to 
the CoIoneVs tent for that purpose. Suffering 
beneath theburdensome weight of remorse^ he could 
not dare assume a careless manner, or even actjany 
other part. He was fearful of betraying liimself, 
and letting the quick eyes of others perceive that 
there was something wrong with him. His boy 
certainly noticed it, but, not being given to the 
study of human character ho merely thought it 
w as grief for the loss of a comrade, that was so 
affedang his Master. 

Nerton spent the whole day, in Camp at 
Droogpaumlafa, very miserably. He never left his 
tent once, and did not go to Mess in the evening. 
At about 8 o’clock, while he was looking over tlie 
paper he had written the evening before, a turbaned 
head| with the vilest and most repulsive face ever 
seen in any colour, intruded itself at the chick of 
the tent-door. 

Nerton didn’t see it at first, but went on mding ; 
then the owner of the ugly head gave a short 
admonitory cough, and pushed his body half into 
the tent. 
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« Sahib I” 

Narton looked op, and his face blanched once. 

Then the ruffianly-looking native came up, and 
stood beside the tea-poy, at which the Officer sa4 
in a somewhat impertinent manner. 

“Well 1 what d’ye want?” asked Nerton, fiercely. 

^'•Kya 8akib ?' (what Sir) asked the other* 
impudently, chewing something, carelessly, at the 
same time. 

“ You did it well, Bungaroo,” and the Captain 
ground bis teeth. 

“ Ho I Sahib (Yes, Sir) so well, that neither of us 
shall be hanged,” was the reply, in Hindostanee. 

“ What’s that yon say ? I can’t be hanged in 
any case.” The ugly native gave a short laugh, 
and went on shewing. 

** You need not come here trying to frighten me, 
Bungaroo. I’ve got you under my thumb, and 
could have you hanged any day. Do you hear 

** Ho Sahib 1 But if I hang, so will yon, and 
we’ll both go hand in band to Jeha” -— ■— 

“ Choop .^’* Norton’s face was redder than it 
had ever yet appeared to any one, and he started 
angrily from his chair. 1 don’t want you any 
more. You’ve done what I wanted, and are of no 
use to me now— don’t come here again I Jm I 

(Go I)” 


* SU«B«e. 
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They have offered 2,000 Rupees ; and I don’t 
care for life,” went on the otlier, quite coolly. 

Do you think they would pardon me if I told 
them all ?” 

That they would not ! The Colonel Sahib 
would hang you in one second to the nearest tree.” 

** With you beside me, Sahib,” continued the 
ugly fellow, ha ! ha I Though you didn’t do 
the deed, you forced me to it ; and I don’t forget 
that No Sahib ! I have proof too.” 

Norton’s face grew pale again* 

How much, did you say, they offered ?” 

“ Two thousand Rupees.” 

I will give you three.” 

I wont take three.” 

Four, tl?en ?” 

No, Sahib.” 

^^Five?” 

Very well. If I get Jive thousand from you they 
will hear nothing from me, and 1 and you can live 
on. Where is the money ? give it to me Sahib*” 

Ass ? I hav’n’t it here,” 

“ Then give me a chit for it That will do.” 

“ Look here now, Btingaroo ; I see plainly what 
you mean* You want to get me in your power.” 

“ Noi Sahib. But you want to get me in yotir’s. 
You have proof of what 1 did in Burmah to Hr* 
Tudor, and you think you will have iiotbing more ^ 
to do but hand me up for that| as well as for this 
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crime But you are mistaken ; we are both in 
somebody else’s power. The niglit you forced me 
to kill the ^ Chota Sahib’ aomehody was listening 
miside and heard it all. He told me so, and there 
is no' doubt, will covet the 2,000 Rupees. Now 
if you give me 5,000, I will give him half, and 
he will keep silence. If not, never mind. It’s 
nothing to me, I don’t care to live.” 

You liar !” ejaculated Nerton. It’s all a 
lie — a lie to extort money.” 

I will swear it’s true by all my sacred gods,” 
said the other, still carelessly chewing his opium. 

Well, I said I w’ould give you the money.” 

And I said I wanted a chit for it, on your 
Sowkars* at Madras.” 

Do you remember my loaded pistol, Buiigaroo ? 
It is here, by my hand.” 

Well you may shoot — Sahib ka kooshee (at your 
pleasure). But he, who heard your words, will 
apply at once for the 2,000 Rupees. He may bo 
doing so this minute.” 

Nerton groaned, and opened his desk. 

Will you not be satisfied with my world ?” 

The other man will not be satisfied witih mine, 
Sahib” 

The Captain pretended to be indiffen^ He sat 
down and filled in adiequeon his Agents at Madras 


* Baaker. 
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for Rupees 5,000, payable to Havildar Bunga^ 
roo, No. Seven Company of his own Regiment.., 
Now Bungaroo I listen to me. I am as care- 
less of life as you are. I don’t care a cowrie if I 
die to-morrow. There is the chit. You can read 
English ; and will see that it’s a genuine one. You 
may tell now, or not, just as you please.” 

I will never tell — ^never,” replied the other, 
folding the cheque, and putting it in the folds of 
his turban. It will do me no good to tell. I will 
just say to the Sowkar, who will cash this, that it 
is a reward you have given me, for saving your life 
in Burmah. That’s not an unlikely story, and if^ 
you’re asked you can say the same. As for the 
2,000 Rupees offered, it is nothing to me, now that 
I have got 5,000.” 

I thought you said you would give half of it to 
the man that overheard us, Bungaroo.” 

So I will ; he’d betray us if I didn’t — but I 
don’t think there’s much fear, if I act quickly-— 
Sahib will marry soon now, I suppose.” 

Thf^’e now, hues jow r 
Sahib-kce-murzee (Master’s pleasure); salaam. 
Sahib.” As the native left, Norton thought he 
heard him chuckle, but ho was too desperate to 
eai^ for that, and he went to bis bed only to dream 
terribly that Smiley was standing beside him, 
accusiDg him of murder. 
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CHAPTER XVIL 
WASTING AT NOON-DAY. 

O FF again next morning with a swift swinging 
pace to Tellah-wunkah, twelve miles oiF ! 
Gough’s companion on the road, this morning, 
was Harris, and a pleasant merry companion he 
was. He told laughable stories of fox-hunting and 
steeple-chasing, and kept our hero’s mind greatly 
diverted from the trouble that was burdening him. 

About 7-30 A. M,, they were all, as usual, loung- 
ing in the Mess Tent, indulging in Chota hazree* 
O’Rourk was amongst them too, taking coffee ; 
and on this account became th^ subject of slight 
general chaff. 

My eyes ! O’Rourk, a Teetotaller 1” cried 
Viney.” You’re allowed Raspberry vinegar, 
though, ain’t you ?” 

I suppose the Padre made you take the pledge, 
old fellow,” laughed Hillier. ^ 

Take a little wine for thy stomach’s good, 
Jack put in a black-whiskered Ensign. 

We won’t know him in a month or two, he’ll 
be such a respectable member of Society,” observed 
Another. 


* Kwlytta, literailyV * Wttle bMakfa»t.» 
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It^s time enough surely for me to thry and 
begin to be one, thin/’ answered O’Bourk, calmly. 

Never mind tlieir chaff, Paddy,” cried Harr^, 
swinging back on his chair, with his feet on the 
edge of the table. I’ll back you to live longer 
than any of us, now that you’ve given up hard 
drinking.” 

“ He couldn^t drink soft water. 

So he took to drmking hard^"' 

sang the new Adjutant 

I don’t care a button for all your chaff, old 
fellows,” said O’Bourk, sipping his coffee, I 
know you only mean it in fun ; but it strikes me 
that, instead of thrying to make a fool of me, you 
ought all to be encouraging me to give up a bad 
habit” 

“ Bravo 1 go it. Jack my boy ! You’re improv- 
ing wonderfully ; you’ll soon be able to speak like 
a book bound in calf,” chaffed Hillier. 

Instead of in red morocco,” chimed in the 
Ensign, before-mentioned. 

O’Bourk, who was thoroughly good-natured, 
only smiled awkwardly at this rather personal 
insinuaiioii. 

Yott^Jl be as rich as a Jew, my lad,” said Viney, 
who comprised the Mess Secretary, as well as 
Quaiier Master. Your liquor bill will oome 
down in »o time. 1 don’t know what we’ll da 
wkdiout your pi^^oiiage/’ 
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Oom^ come, you fellows, shut up, imd leave 
the man from Galway alone,” cried Harris, who 
was inclined to take O’Rourkes part. He has 
had enough of it for once. Bye the bye, Dillon ; 
have you been doing anything in that poor fellow’s 
•case ?” and the speaker nodded his head in the 
direction of Gough’s tent. 

Oh I have done what I could,” replied Dillon. 

The men all seem delighted that a reward has 
been offered ; for you know how they like Gongh, 
They seem to think the real criminal is in the Camp, 
and I believe, are trying their best, among theSi- 
selves, to unearth him.” 

There’s an old saying, Murd&* mill 
remarked the Quarter Master. 

Nertoii winced a little at this. 

But then it may not ^ out’ for years,” said 
Cocky. 

It may be for years, or it may be for never 
Oh Kathleen Mayourneen I &c.” 

sang the Regimental poet. 

That fellow Rustum is as abarp ms a needle,” 
observed old Danniels. I believe he’ll ferret the 
whole business out— he and his brotfaer‘-in4aw> 
Buldar Khan. They’re like a couple of deteotiv^w 
Here boy 1 some more toast ; and look sharp 
it. Why Nei4»n, old fellow !” he oonti»«fid|tmm^ 
ing to that worthy^ who had been sitting lit Silence • 
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the whole time, What’s the matter with you f 
You hav’n’t spoken a word all morning. Down in 
the mouth, eh ?” 

No, not exactly ! I’ve been rather feverish 
the last day or two. A little thing upsets me, and 

I — 

Tut, tut man ; drive it off. It’s the worst 
thing in the world to give w^ay to bad spirits. 
Cheer up I” 

. ** Cheer up Sam, and don’t let your spirits go down, 

This was from Dillon of course. 

I’m afraid Nerton and O’Rourk are both going 
on the same tack,” laughed Hillier. They’ll 
have faces as long as my rm in a day or two — 
singing Psalms, &c. Who will you back to win, 
Cocky r 
“ To win what ?” 

Why, to win the race to heaven,^^ 

** Tu.sh, Long-legs ; it’s too bad. That sad busi- 
ness of the other day ought to have sobered you a 
little ; and in all conscience, you looked as if it 
would. Because some fellows have more tender 
feelings than others, it’s no reason you should put 
it down to piety, and chaff them for it.” 

Besides we all know where you are racing to^ 
as hard as you can, you black sheep, ’’ remarked 
Danniels, Barcasttcally. 

Oh I’m running the other way I know" 5 there’s 
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no doubt about that, Fve no chance at all of 
getting to the good place.” 

O’Bourk could not keep silence any longer. 

^‘No chance ! Don’t talk about that, any more, 
Hillier, when God’s letting you live on day after 
day. Supposing you were allowed to live on for 
three or four years more, instead of dying this 
very night. That’s giving you no chance I suppose. 
You’re getting all sorts of chances of Salvation, 
but you’re too heedless to take advantage of them.” 

Hullo !” There were bursts of ejaculations 
of surprise from the group of OiBcers. 

John Knox come again ?” 

A Himtly ! a second Huntly !” 

“ Another Spurgeon !” 

Jack O’Rourk’s turned a New-light! hurrah !’ 
cried Hillier. 

“ I don’t know what you mean by that word, 
Hillier ; but anyhow I’m not ashamed of it,” said 
O’Rourk, quietly. I do see things in a new 
light, thank God ; and I tliink I’ve lived long 
enough to His dishonour. It’s time for me to begin 
to live to His Glory.” 

Bravo, 0 Rourk ! I didn’t think you had such, 
pluck, cried Cocky. There’s no doubt about 
your being right ; but fellows don’t like being 
preached to about living to glory, and all that 
They 11 respect you far more if you keep your 
notions to yourself” 
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I don’t care about such respect,” replied the im- 
pulsive Irishman- ^ ‘ Besides ifnobody had told me the 
truth, it isn’t likely I’d have found it out for myself.” 

And what good does all this iruth^ as you call 
it, do you after all, Jack,” asked Viney. 

Good I why, my dear fellow, it gives you a 
peace of mind, such as you would wish never to 
lose ; it prepares you for death, or rather for a life 

heyond death at any time ; it makes you 

Oh ! do shut up, O’Rourk !” said Hillier, 
petulantly; why go on talking about death, and 
all that, like an old woman, because one poor fellow 
has gone out ? Tm very sorry for poor Smiley, 
but he can’t be recalled, and there’s no earthly use 
in jawing about death, in all manner of uncharii-* 
ableness. We’re not going to die yet” 

You don’t know anything about that,” replied 
O’Rourk. 

If my friend opposite,” cried Viney, referring 
to the Irishman, is going to treat us all to a 
sermon, he’d better put on a surplus at once.” 

He may preach till he’s exhausted, but he’ll 
only waste his breath as far as I’m concerned,” 
muttered Hillier. ‘‘ He can’t come over me with 
his nonsedise.” 

Dillon again* 

^ rm a young mail from die coimtry, but you can’t 


come over rm" 
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O’Eourk got up to leave the tent now, though 
he had not finished hia oofiee* He felt uncomfort-^ 
able) poor fellow ; and no wonder« Like all men^ 
when they first find the truth of Salvation burst 
upon them, O’Rourk was zealous, and warm with 
the new Love towards God, and all His creatures* 
He thought he ought to speak of Christ’s love for 
sinners everywhere, and at every opportunity, for 
he was afraid of betraying himself into feding 
ashamed of the cause ho had espoused ; but he 
also felt that he was incompetent to talk thus, that 
he knew too little as yet ; and that perhaps, if he 
stayed, he might in his impulsiveness say something 
more productive of harm to the cause he wished to 
honour, than really of advantage to it 
‘‘ Pray for me, old fellow !” shouted Hillier, with 
a mocking laugh, as the other reached the tent door. 

FlI take you at your word,” and, with this 
last impulsive answer, the little Officer disappeared* 
Ha, ha !” laughed Hillier. There goes poor 
Jack ; he’s about one of the very last I should have 
thought would take to religion ; and it’s nothing 
but funk sets him off. He’s afraid of dying too 
soon ^ with all his imperfections on his head and 
he thinks he ought to be su|)ernaturally good before 
he goes off the hooks.” 

At this moment an orderly sepoy came to the 
tent-door, and saluting, said he had a (note) 
for the Adjutant Sahib, 
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Pillon took it. It was the usual kind of chit iliat 
obtains throughout India ; a small scrap of fools- 
cap, folded in two. It was addressed very roughly 

to-— DUlon^ Adjutant 

Wkew ! by Jove I” The Regimental poet 
laureate's face assumed a serious expression. 
Look at this, Viney ; take care you’re not in hot 
water for it,” and he tossed the open note over to 
the Quarter Master. Viney glanced over it quickly; 
it ran thus : 

Dr, Dillon^ 

Two men just admitted — bad with Cholera, They 
say iTs in the village — and the camf •followers home 
it — tdl the Colonel shai'p — better move on — don^t 
come over — Fve ordered UosH Tents further away — 
tmU stick by them all day — unless we move, 

Yrs. s -Vf A ug's Milton. 

Why, what on earth !” began Viney ; here’s 
a go. Hang it, it’s not my fault ; 1 made the 
strictest enquiries, and the village authorities never 
mentioned the name of Khi JulabF 
« Whaes that ? Cholkba !” 

There were anxious faces looking round at the 
Quarter Master, as he rose quickly to his feet. He 
gave no answer, however. 

There’s no nse in any one getting alarmed,” 
said Dillon, passing bis fingers through his straw- 
colored whiskers, and leaning over a chair to 
reach his sword. I dare say some foolish fellow 
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has been gorging himself with unripe KunharieSy*^ 
and is paying the penalty by suffering from 
diarrhoea.” 

Did the Doctor say, Cholera Hillier asked, 
in a hoarse tone. 

I believe he did, but you all know how Milton’s 
so fond of making out diseases, where there are 
none. He’ll insist upon having a regular Cholera 
Camp, I suppose, and on our taking short inarches 
morning and evening.” 

I expect tlie Colonel will want to see you 
about all this, Viney,” said Hillier, almost angrily. 

Then I’ll just tell you what it is, Long4egs, if 
the Colonel wigs me, I’ll just have the Kumum — 
Putail — Cutwal, or whatever the swell in the village 
calls himself, tied up, and let my lascars give him 
a few dozens. He has hurt my feelings ; I’ll hurt 
his,” • 

You’re something like blind Tim Turpin, 
Bacchus, who — 

‘ Was a feeling man. 

For when his sight was thick, 

He used to feel for everything, 

And that was, with a stick,* 

Come, come, you fellows ! what are you all looking 
so glum for ; get some more spirit-cheering coffee, 

• Oncambers— » wild kind of which grows plentiftiU}' riMnt 
this district 
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and be more yourselves. Why Hillier, you look 
as if youM just had a dose of qainiuey or salts.” 

Oh, don’t talk of doses, Dillon ; we’ll have 
quite enough of them, 1 suppose, if this goes on 
much longer. It’s precious hard lines, I say ; here 
we are ; having got well over the bullets, dharsj* 
swamps, malaria, and fever, besides a hundred other 
plagues, incidental to a Burmese campaign, to get 
mown down by Cholera when we’re almost at the 
end of our march. If that’s not hard lines, I don’t 
know what is.” 

* “ 'Tis the song ; the sigh of the weary 

Hard times — Hard times,'* 

sung out Dillon, carelessly. 

The very worst thing that can be, is to let one’s 
spirits go down, in these cases,” drawled a sandy*^ 
haired, and shaky-Iooking Ensign, called Simcox, 
and to keep them up, the plan, of course, is to 
pour them cU>wn. Brandy’s the very best specific 
in case of Cholera.” 

Seen it tried,” said Danniels; wasn’t a bit of 
use. We marched down eighteen years ago — 
Maurice was a Captain then— to Chittledroog, and 
when Cholera attacked us, every mother’s son of 
us— Men, Officers, and C. 0., took to drinking like 
fishes. It wasn’t of any use, though. Fellows 


A large knife^ so called in Bamiah. 
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died off in scores— and it was so bad among the 
Officers, that the Colonel wouldn’t let the ‘ Dead 
March’ be played, it preyed so on the minds of 
the living.” 

“ A case of 

‘ Not a drum was heard, not a funeral note, 

As his corse to the 

But there were no ramparts I suppose in your case^ 
Danniels/' laughed the poetical Adjutant. There ! 
I’ve been sitting, chaffing, bei'e long enough; I must 
be off to the Colonel’s. Hand me my Tulwar"^ 
Bacchus, like a good fellovv-^Hullo ! here’s old 
Lutchmiali ; now I bet he’s coming to report about 
those two having Cholera; he always brings repoits 
of matters, long after they’ve been reported, seen 
to, and settled. Well ! Jemadar Adjutant, Kya hi T 
^ what is it ?)” 

The Jemadar Adjutant was a smart Hindoo 
soldier of upwards of 20 years’ service. Pro- 
motion had latterly been rather slow in the grade 
of Begimental Native Officers, and Lutchmiah 
was beginning to despair of ever becoming a 
Subadar. The fact of Cholera being in the Camp, 
however, seemed for some reason or other, to cheer, 
instead of grieve him, and he bad quite a smile on 
his face, as he made his report in Hindostanee. 


* Or sword, in HindosjUmee. 
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Two Native Officers; one Havildar; four 
Naigues ; TEN Privates J and ONE PtickaUy* ad- 
mitted into Hospital ; ill of Cholera !” 

God bless me !’’ 

Dillon stamped savagely with his foot, and 
hurriedly buckled on his sword belt. 

Now, we’re in for it, you see,” he muttered, 

keep up your spirits, my lads ; and be jolly. It 
never rains, but it pours and he went out with 
his Native subordinate, trying to look as cheerful 
as he could. 

Mr. Huntly had been with Gough all morning. 
The good, hones® hearted Minister had striven 
earnestly to impress upon the young man the 
necessity of a change of heart — of laying up for 
liimself a treasure in lieaven above, by simply 
believing in the finished atonement made for him. 

Now be it known to you, readers, that Charley 
Gough, troubled though he was, and had been, was 
still steeling his heart, and had not, since the morn- 
ing on which he had started on the shooting excur- 
sion, offered up a single prayer or made one appeal 
to the Ruler of all things in earth and Heaven* 
O’Bourk, now so greatly changed, had, in his 
rough, simple, but truthful manner, expressed his 
convictions to lus poor troubled friend, and, as he 
loved him with a warm brotherly love, had besought 


* A water-ciHrrier. 
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and urged him to lay all his cares on a Power, far 
more potent, and much more merciful than man. 
But Gough was still unconvinced. He had beard 
of — nay seen — some men who, he had often heard 
it said, had gone mad about religion. He had his 
senses about him, he thought, and no man, not 
even the honest Mr. Huntly, could urge him suc- 
cessfully to permit his head to be fairly turned witli 
inward opinions on religious subjects. 

He could not help feeling that his friend O’Rourk’s 
head had been somewhat turned by the weight of 
his religious feelings ; but when he pondered on 
this, he at once admitted that the change in the 
little Irishman’s character, resulting from his new- 
born feeling, was a noble and an excellent one. 
No man who know O'Rourk could deny tins ; but 
Gough smiled as he thought that those very men, 
who knew best how much improved his friend was, 
would be the first to laugh at him as having become 
a ^New-light.' This was what our hero feared for 
himself ; he was in a strait between two choices ; 
to be laughed at, by his brotlier-oflScers, and fellow- 
men, as a fool, or perhaps something worse ; or to 
continue to be in their opinions, a jolly old 
brick, and be all the time risking the eternal peace 
and happiness of his souK Besides all this, iie 
almost shuddered at thought of his being compelled 
by conscience to give up amusements and recrea** 
tions, which he now felt were perfectly innocent 
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As Mr. Huiitly, without, in the slightest, hurting 
our hero’s feelings, threw reason after reason into 
the scale of his argument, and opened his ingenuous 
heart to the young, almost distracted, man before 
him, the other began gradually disclosing to the 
good-natured minister, the nature of every obstacle 
that kept him from believing in Christ as his 
Saviour, In a frank but falteiing manner he told 
him of his devoted, earnest love for Miss Maurice — 
told him how he bad been refused, and that, though 
the young lady had acknowledged a rociproeal 
attachment, she felt it her duty to refuse to be united 
to him, as was not in heart a Christian. He told 
Mr. Huntly that, though he supposed he was no 
worse than others around him, Jie had expected to 
be looked upon as a Christian, but that in truths 
in heart — he was no more a Christian, than the 
cooly w^ho carried his cavady boxes on the march. 
A Christian, he knew, was a believer in Christ ; in 
the Son-of God who had atoned for all sin ; and 
that he (Gough) was only prevented from believing 
in this, by his fear of being thought a hypocrite-— 
a madman — or anything but a sterling, broad- 
ininded, honest man. Mr. Huntly tried to impress 
upon him that to be honest to one’s own eonviotions 
wss the foremost principle that should guide a- 
reesdnable man ; that if he was so, his honesty to 
the world around would naturally follow, mid others 
could not fail to perceive it He told Gough that 
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in liis opinion, he bad been dishonest to bis own 
convictions, in order that his motive for having 
those convictions might not be mistaken, or called 
in question; that he had, while placed in a position 
between two choices, a worldly and a heavenly one, 
chosen the former, (though in his heart he felt the 
latter to be the right one), and tliat consequently 
that choice had brought its own troubles ; that he 
had not as enjoined sought first the kingdom of 
God, and His righteousness,” when all these things 
should, without doubt, have been added unto him* 
Ho knew, he said, that the little word if” was 
too often applied, when the facts connected with it 
were past, and it was too late to remedy them ; but 
that he might easily perceive, on thinking over it, 
how the very feelings influencing his mind, w’ould 
have prevented his being led into tlie circumstances 
which caused him to be suspected of a fearful crime, 
had he, when urged to do so, accepted a Saviour ; 
felt himself that Saviour’s debtor, and a repentant, 
and erring mortal. He further kindly advised 
Gough to act up to his convictions from the present, 
at any rate ; to make provision for the soul first, 
counting everything else as dross to win Christ. 
He felt sure that the lady in question wofuld prove 
almost excellent wife, but that both husband and 
wife must be of the same mind ; and he entin^y 
agreed with hei% that a promise of marriage was^ 
tmder present cifcumstances, eltogether out qf tbq 
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question. He did not consider the conclusion she 
had arrived at, narrow-minded, or uncharitable in 
the slightest, but that, taking the manifested Word 
of God as her guide, she had made a noble self- 
sacrifice, and, unlike him, had acted honestly up 
to her own convictions. 

Well, Mr. Huntly,” said the young man ; 

As I earnestly and sincerely love Miss Maurice, 
I cannot give up the idea of marrying her ; and if 
I now accept what you say, and what I know to be 
right, what think you she would imagine ? Why 
that I, who told lier I loved her heiitr than my soul 
only a few days ago, was making a pretence of 
religion simply in order to gain her as my wife. 
She would despise me.” 

I don't think Miss Maurice despises, or would 
despise, any one, Gough. I believe lier to be a 
truly sincere Christian. I do not say, give up the 
idea of marrying her at some future time if God 
spares you, and delivers you from this peril. But 
what I want you first and foremost to do, is to 
give yourself, heart and soul, to God — ^to devote 
yourself to Him who has redeemed you. Then you 
may, iir all conscience, show her, not that you love 
your soul better, but that you love your God and 
Saviour better. You are flunking too much of 
this earthly wish of yours, which, if no light is 
thrown upon this crime you are so involved in, 
will undoubtedly never be realteed. You are lean- 
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ing on a reed. The d«ire of being united to her 
has too great a hold on your mind. Leave all the 
future to God, who careth for yon. You have not 
gone to Him yet; you have not asked to 
deliver you out of this fearftil snare into which you 
have fallen. You never ask His counsel in any 
matter. No ! I distinctly say— Give yourself to 
Him--before it is too late. Death the destroyer 
may be even now close to you. Let God s love 
have the highest place in your heart, and bo ever 
ready to say, even though He should think fit to 
withhold the realizationof your dearest earthly wish 
from you, ‘ Thy will be done, my Father.’ ” 

Gough rose suddenly, and walked up and down 
the tent with heavy strides, and clenched hands ; 
for a fearful mental struggle was going on within 
him. Mr. Huntly remained silent, turning over 
the leaves of his Bible, but made one, short, earnest 
appeal to God’s throne, for the light of the blessed 
Truth to shine around the young man’s darkened 
path. 

Suddenly Gough ’stopped in his walk ; “ Oh 
God, guide, and help me!” he murmured, 
cannot do anything myself. Hdp me ; teach me ; 
guide me, enlighten me I” and then he buried his 
face in his hand, and leaned up against the tentrpole. 

Oh how that strong heart was almost torn with 
confiioting emotions. 

Was it madness think you, reader ? No t U wis 

18 
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the awful struggle ; the war between the Good and 
Bad spirit — the fight which grace has with the 
natural man, and wliich every true Christian, 
almost, has experienced on conversion ; the driving 
out of the demon unbelief to give place to tlie 
simple child-like faith in the ever-present, ever- 
loving Saviour, who loved us, and gave Himself 
for us. 

When Gough looked up again, the mental 
struggle was over, peace was reigning, where 
before was no peace, and his peace of mind was 
reflected, as it were, in every line of his calm, 
bright face. 

Mr. Huntly, I have been a fool ; eating the 
busks, when I might have had bread enough at my 
forgotten Father s Home. ^ I will arise and go to 
Him.’ I have made up my mind; come weal, come 
woe. I’ll trust in Christ. Oh my friend ; help me 
to persevere ; will you not?” 

Mr. Huntly’s only reply was to take the young 
man’s hand, and grasping it heartily, kneel beside 
him at the little camp-table, wdiile his whole heart 
and voice ascended in a triumphant song of praise 
to the great Jehovah, whose new-found servant 
was now bending in adoration before him* 

While they knelt thus, Dillon, wbiatlinf, lifited 
the chicks of the door, and had stepped into the tent, 

before he perceived (having just come out of the 

glare) how the two, who (WoopiedityPeiu^^^ro 
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He was eome with an important message from 
the Colonel to Mr. Huntly, but his whistle abruptly 
closed, and he started back in intense surprise, 
when he perceived Gough kneeling beside Mr. 
Huntly, who was praying aloud with all liis heart. 
Uttering a kind of hasty, awkward apology, he 
retired at once, but waited outside tlie door, till 
Mr. Huntly finished his prayer, and Gough gaily 
bid him walk in. 

I suppose you know what bad luck we’re having 
Mr. Huntly,” he began ; we have about twenty 
men in Hospital attacked with Cholera ; and Tm 
very much afraid it will spread still further.” 

Indeed ! — I >vasn’t aware of this calamity. 
What a sudden event it is ! I suppose how^ever 
every means possible will be made use of to try and 
avert it. Are the poor men very bad ?” 

Tve just had a chit from the Doctor ; who seems 
to have but little hope of many of them. The 
Colonel is going to send Mrs. Maurice and family 
on, some stages in advance ; and requested me to 
ask if you would wish to accompany them, as, 
not only for your own sake, but that of your family, 
yon might wish to avoid the risk of infection in 
the Camp.” 

Mr. Huntly bent down his head, and considered 
the matter for a little, 

God will take care of my family, and myself, 
Dillon” ho said, after a moment or two* ** It 
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would give me great pleasure if I could, in any 
way, be of use to the Colonel’s family ; but I think 
it is my path of duty to remain in Camp, where, 

I thank God, He has already blessed my endea- 
vours in His service. I do not fear the disease, 
and if I am cot off, I know there is a happy home 
for me.” 

Pray, consider further of it, Sir,” urged Gough, 
laying his hand on the clergyman’s arm. It is 
running a dreadful risk.” 

It may be,” replied Mr. Huntly ; but I con- 
sider it as much my duty to remain, as it is Dr. 
Milton’s; I have been thrown among you, my 
friends ; and I will not desert you in the time of 
need. God will watch over his own, as much in 
a Cholera-stricken Camp, as elsewhere.” 

Then IJmay take this answer to the Colonel, 
as your fixed determination, Sir?” 

‘^Yes; — stop, I will go, and tell him myself; 
but I forgot, I am forcing myself on your hospitality 
all this time. I am the Colonel’s guest, but”— 

You are ours, now, Sir, if you wish to remain 
with us.” 

Nay ! he is mine,” said Gough— but I am in 
disgrace — and” — his voice idioked him almost — 
charged— with a— base crime 1 How can j/ou, Sir, 
be my guest, disgraced as I am, though innaemiT^ 
Dillon^s orderiy here lifted the chick at the 
entrance of the tent, and handed in a note to the 
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Adjutant. ! I thought so ; its getting worse, 
Mr. Huntly; ^ eight more men in Hospital; three 
dead, — and, — and — Heaven help us ! — ‘ Mr, Sim- 
cox attacked with the disease.' ” 

Hand me my hat, Gough ; that determines me, 
1 shall not forsake the Camp. Oh, trust in God, 
my friends ; trust in God. ‘ He that dwelleth in 
the secret place of the most High’ shall not be 
afraid of ‘ the pestilence that walketh in darkness, 
nor for the destruction that wasteth at noon-day.’ ” 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

“IIODD PACKS.” 

A GREEABLY to orders received, Launceiot 
Viney, Esq., neh Bacchus, accompanied by his 
Departmental satellites, started off in the after- 
noon to mark out a new position for the Camp, 
which, however, was not to bo more than four or 
five miles distant from its present situation. 

Quarter-master Serjeant Mathers, armed with a 
very favorite oak bludgeon, was stepping quickly 
along on foot ; his pipe — he could never give ni> 
his pipe for a cheroot — stuck in his mouth, and 
liis sword stuck under his left arm. Viney, who 
was mounted on his grey charger, feeling lonely, 
rode up, and overtook his brisk-looking Subordi- 
nate, who seemed as though he were walking for 
a wager. 

You get along at a great pace, Serjeant !” 

Ah well, Mr. Winey ; I do jest like a good 
set*to of a walk ^occasionally,’* he replied, 
saluting as he strode on. *^That is, ’owever, 
when it don’t Ainterfere with my sleep ; but four 
mile aint nothing to speak on, Sir. This ’ere 
Cholera business, breakin out, is rayther startlin, 
Sir; aint it?” 

Oh well I we mustjoit take it as it comes, 
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you know, Mathers,” replied the Officer, gaily. 
“I suppose you’ve heard that Mr. Simooz has 
been attacked.” 

“ jSattacked, Sir ! ‘ as ’e, indeed, Sir ? I’m wery 
sorry to ’ear it ; but ’e’ll mend. Sir ; ’e’ll mend, 
please God. May I be permitted to Aask, Sir, if 
the rights of the case, concernin poor Mr. Smiley’s 
death, ’ave bin ^ascertained yet. 1 was uncom- 
monly sorry to ’ear about poor Mr. Gough, Sir.” 

“ Well Seijeant ; we’re all very sorry, you 
may be sure. Evidence seems very much against 
him ; but everybody is inclined to think it was 
a made-up affair, and nicely palmed off upon him. 
We’ve known Mr. Gough for some time, yon 
know; and we don’t think he’s the sort of man 
to 

“ No ’e aint, Sir ! ’E aint the gen’leman to do it ; 
I said so all along. ’E aint the gen’lenum, Mr. 
Winey— knowin, as ’e well do, ’is size and strength 
— to pit himself in a sword-fight with that mere 
lad— 'E’d never doit, Sir. I don’t believe it ho£ 
him.” 

“ And yet,” rejoined the young Officer. “ I’m 
sorry to say they had a severe quarrel together, 
brfore they parted at the Mess tliat evening, Ser- 
jeant Besides, who else could have had any 
possible motive in Mr. Smiley’s death ?” 

“Hah; that’s as it stands. Sir,” replied the 
N. C, 0. logically, “but in any case, Mr. Gough 
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aint tibe one to commit a nonible /<aot like this. 
’B didn’t do it; I’ll stake my — -my pay on it. 
’E’s Ainnocent ; Ainnocent as the— as myself,” he 
went on, knocking a stone ont of his way with 
his big stick ; and beginning to get excited. 
“ Well, Sir, ’appen Mr. Gough didn’t do it ; some- 
body Aelse did; and ’i^pen somebody Aelse did, 
who was ’e ? and why did ’e do it ?” 

That’s just it exactly, Mathers,” said Bacchus, 
almost laughing, in spite of his efforts at sup- 
pression- 

“ Wo’ever ’e was. Sir. I’d give arf a rupee to 
see him ’UKO, AS ’IGH AS HEVSR HE CUD BE STRUNG 
HUP 1 ” 

Viuey could not restrain his pent-up Jaugliter 
any longer. He fairly shook in his saddle, at 
Serjeant Mathers’ expression of indignation ; 
and burst into roars of convulsive men’iment, 
till the tears roiled down his cheeks. 

“ And I’ll just tell you wot’s more Sir ; I 
wouldn’t let ’im Aoff stringin Aup neither, not for 
temprinsanity ; nor no Aother sanity,” continued 
the Serjeant, wrathfully. “ I’d ’ang ’im as ’igh as 
’Araan was ’ung on ’is own gallis. Now between 
you and me. Sir, and the” — ^he was going to say 
wall,” but not seeing any near, he substituted 
“ stones on the road,” as silent listeners— “ be- 
tween you and me, Sir, and these ’ere atones; 
quite cofiRdentiid, uid ptivate-llke, I’ll tell you 
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sometbinkas 1 faeerd on, whkh is /a6ib*--^own 
right faeks. Love’s at fchfe bottom of it I” 

Love ! faa*ha-ha I” roared the Quarter^master. 

It’s afacky Sir ; and its a Aodd faek ; but never-^ 
theless it’s a true/ac^. 

What 1 that love’s at the bottom of it?” 

‘^Well, Sir; things do get about somehow; 
and I av'e heerd somethink strange, which hfacks ; 
but I know my place, Sir ; bein in the 5army, 
and I know more’n to speak to a i/oj05cer Aover 
freely ; but there’s somethink I’ve on my mind, 
Sir, and I’d like to /^ask a few questions, relaytive.” 

What are they, Serjeant ?” 

Jest this, Sir. Does ye know — pardon me, 
Sir, it aint imperence, on no ’count — does ye 
know, if Mr. Gough was really in love wdth 
Miss Maurice ?” 

Viney wondered how on earth the Quarter- 
master Serjeant knew about Gough’s courtship, 
or how he even suspected it. He did not like to 
give a decided opinion ; so he answered, shortly. 

Well ; suppose he is ?” 

“ Well; Sir — don’t think me steppin beyond 
bounds, Sir, — but ’appen your honor don’t know 
there’s another -Hbfficer m is in love with that 
young lady ?” 

Certainly not, Matliers; and I don’t think 
such a thing was suspected,” 

Well, Sir; it is Aodd? and no mistid&e* Tin 
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wery glad I’ve 'ad an Aopportunity of speaking to 
your honor confidential-like about it ; ’cause I’d 
be sorry to go and make a business about it. But 
I hmws it. Sir — I knows the facks ; on the word 
of xny good missus, I does, Sir. I’ll just tell you, 
Mr. Winey, wot she told me. She’d bin Aout 
walkin the wery Aevening before Mr. Smiley’s 
murder, with the Serjeant-Major’s two gells, 
Marriar and Sairah ; and they wor a-sitting quiet 
enough, Sir, on a bit of a green sward-like, M’hen 
by comes Captain Norton, a-talkin to ’imsolf like 
Aany think, ’E didn’t see ’em, as ’twas dusk-like ; 
but they knew ’im wery well, they says ; and ’e was 
a swearin to ’imself ’ow he loved Miss Maurice — 
//ada, ’e called ’er — and ’ow ’e could’nt a bear to see 
Mr. Gough goln Aup to ’er and making so free-like. 
’E was a talkin like this, Sir, and goin away abit, 
and lookin Aout for some-one, and then comin 
back ; so they couldn’t ’ear ’zactly Aall ’e said to 
’imself ; and Aas they didn’t wish to be listenin 
there, Aas it aint gefCleman-like, tliey were tryin 
to slip away unperceived, when Aup comes a 
native, Sir — a Sepoy, ’e looked like — ^and ’e and the 
Captain, Sir, they ’as a long talk togetlier, and my 
missus, and the two gells didn’t stay. Now Aas 
this is Aonly private and confidential, Mr. Winey, 
/mnd w'as so to me, why Sir you see I didn’t think 
it wise to make no Aobservi^on on the matter on 
no ’count and I kep- the matter, as my missus told 
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it, quite, quiet ; but them two gells, Sir-^Marriar 
and Sairah — they gits a talkin to their parents 
about it — and Aover they Aall comes to my good 
woman’s tent to talk Aover it. My missus’s Hirish, 
ye know, Mr. Winey, and she can’t keep a secret, 
and the result Ais, Sir ; that they’re all athinkin, 
there’s somethink deeper in the matter than any 
on us knows.” 

Viney got suddenly grave at hearing all this, 
but it seemed to him such a preposterous idea, that 
Nerton — quite Josh Nerton — should be such a 
villian as to work out such a horrible plot, that 
he tried to make light of the Serjeant’s story ; but 
seeing this didn’t succeed, he thought fit to appear 
hurt. 

“ You don’t mean to say, Sei^’eant, that you 
accuse — 

I don’t Aaccuse nobody, Sir ; beg pardon, Sir ; 
1 don’t. I Aonly state /acAs, and my notion that 
them ere facks is hodd^^^ 

“ Odd or not, you can’t make anything out of 
them ; why. Captain Nerton may have been talk- 
ing of some lady at home.” 

“But ‘JYada,’ Sir; ‘.fifada’ aint a common 
name, be it, Sir ? Least ways, if there har two 
Miss ^fadas, Mr. Gough cant be Aexpectedto make 
Iov6 to the two of ’em ; the one /tout ’ere, hand 
the one at ’ome. Now Sir, there’s jest some km- 
wu» things /ms ’s come Sunder my Aobierration, 
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if yer don’t think, Mr. Winey, Sir ; that Pm makin * 
too froe.’^ , 

course not; fire away, Mathers.” 

Well, you see, Sir; one of the Mess Boys, ’e : 
come over to the Seijeant Major ; /tand naturally 
gits axed all /iabout this ’ere row the night afore : 
Aand -e tells the Serjeant Major, Sii*, as ’o\v Captain 
Norton ’ad bin a settin nixt to Mister Smiley, 
Aand a Aeggin of ’im /ton, to git ’im Aangry with 
Mr, Gough ; then ’e told ’im as ’ow the Captain . 
treated Aall the JEfofficers to champagne, Aaiid goes ; 
/iover to the side-table and drars the liquor, and 
fills the glasses ’imself, sendin all tlie Mess boys to | 
the right-about. Well this lad — sharp, ’telligent 
boy, Sir — ’e tells the Serjeant Major, as ’ow, when 
the gen’lemen was Aall gone, ’e finds a little 
Aempty bottle Aon the ground near the table; 
med’cine bottle, it looked like, Sir. P’raps you’d 
know — ’ere it Ais, Sir.” 

Viney took the little phial, which the Serjeant 
handed up, and looked at it. On the label on one 
side of it were the words, 

Captain Nerton^ 

The sleeping ‘ draught ' to he taken ai hed^Hme^'’ j 
While Viney was uncorking the little phial, and j i 
applying his nose to the neck of it, the Quarter I j 
Master Serjeant went on stating hia hoddfmhe'^ \ 

You know. Sir; as W we left flie I 


^ Head XiMW. 
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Potier, (PoUah) behind at Rajooloopefctah to look 
Safter the Camp JSeqnipage; ’im and two lasears. 
They dug poor Mr. Smiley’s grave, they tells me ; 
Aand has they were a shovellin in tlie mould, 
Potier he picks a bit of a paper. Sir ; and ’e sees 
the writin on’t warnt Telloogoo or no sich langidge ; 
7<and he picks it /mp, Sir. I can’t make it i^out at 
Aall, because Ait’s partly Latin or Greek or some- 
think, but I sees the Captain’s name’s /ton it. So 
I kep it Sir, and puttin /tall together I thinks to 
myself that p’raps two Aand two migfit make four. 
Tliis ’ere paper /tis kewreous, Sir. P’raps you, 
you might like to look Aat it” — and the Serjeant 
drew forth a crumpled-up and white-ant-eaten 
paper, and passed it on to the Officer — it was like 
this' Vide opposite page. 

“ I thought prescriptions were always filed by 
the apothecary or dresser,” said Viney, thought- 
fully. 

“ Bis that a prescription, Sir ?” 

“Yes, but it proves nothing, it only shows, 
perhaps, what was in the bottle, and any Doctor 
could have told us that, from the drops still in it. 
Here’s all that’s on it, * Ci^tain Nerto’— of conrw 
it’s Norton ; *Liq,’ that means Liquor. ‘ MwpiMai*- 
that’s Murphey the god of sleep. ‘ Antbaldii-*- 
Ihat’s — oh~somethiBg add I believe. The mallEs 
foUowing are High Duteh to me. Tlmn tibere’s 
‘ Aqua ftedh water j foUctwed by 
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more High Dutch. Then there’s hum — ha~ 

that’s— oh ! I know-^fiat, hoohtm — order, you 
know — ^liauat ^ — rest eaten away — don’t know that. 
< jgr — Q — means /locus him soundly, till he 
sleeps. More High Dutch eaten away — an M 
with a dash across it — then comes Jas 3/— the 
Doctor’s signature, and a part of the date white- 
ant-eaten too. That’s all ! Now what can you 
or I, Mathers, make out of that ?” 

Wy, Sir, only jest that I heerd Aas ’ow Mr. 
Qough slep on like a blessid Ainfant, /lall the time 
Aalongside — as one may say — Aof the Aother /dnno- 
cent, and, more’n that, didn’t wake till ’twixt one 
and two, noon.” 

^^Good heavens I Serjeant; you’re right. He 
slept like a top ; but they say it was only from 
excitement. 

Put two’n’two together, Mr. Winey, Sir,” and 
you’ll find the faces Ais hodd.” 

So they are, Mathers ; so tliey are,” replied 
the Quarter Master ; but look here ; I’ve thought 
over the matter, and it’s better now that you just 
hand me over the bottle and this paper, and keep 
quiet about what your wife and the others have 
been chatting of. It’s hard to suspect any many 
much less accuse him, without proofs — though to 
be sure Mr. Gough’s accused. Mind you don’t say 
a word about it Mathers, till you hear more from 
me* ru ferret the trutli outi if 1 eaui though it 
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seems thundering hard to get at ; never mind, leave 
it to me. I’ll ride on, and think over it.” ^ 

Viney clapped the spurs into liis grey and 
cantered on, but could not drive out of his head 
ihehodd /acAa which he had heard. Could Josh 
Norton be such a villain ? As he thought over the 
Serjeant’s words, however, he began to be more 
reconciled to the startling idea of the quiet Captain 
being in some way concerned in Smiley’s murder, 
and yet he could not imagine why — if it was really 
jealousy on Norton’s part — he had chosen to get 
rid of Smiley, and spare Gough : but then appear- 
ances were so much against the latter, and the 
whole thing might have been wickedly planned. 
In the end he got quite confused, and tried to drive 
the subject — for the present at least— out of his 
thoughts, but it stuck unpleasantly in his mind, 
and would not be ejected ; so that it was not until 
he reached the new camping ground that he had 
fixed upon a plan, which, if carried out, he felt 
sure would be quite sufficient to satisfy all doubts 
^’ith regard to Uiia strange and new suspicion. 
This was to charge Nerton, as if in chaff,” and 
in presence of the other Officers, with being silently 
Bpoony on Miss Maurice, and jealous of the poor, 
now suspected lover, and to make the very beat 
use of the evidences he had, in the shape of the 
medicine bottle and the prescription. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

SABBATH IN THE CAAfP. 

^HE following day was the Sabbath; one of 
^ the most highly prized blessings to the honest 
striving Christian. It could not, however, under 
present ciroumstancea prove a day of much rest to 
the poor Cholera-stricken Regiment. It had made 
a short march that morning ; and it w^as intended 
that it should move on again in the evening, as 
constant change of air and locality is deemed the 
wisest course to be adopted in a Camp infected 
with such a virulent disease. 

There are many difficulties and inconveniences 
attached to the four or five-mile marches. A high 
clear gi*ound, not easily to be met with in jungle 
land, is almost indispensable; and a supply of 
water, which is not generally in the vicinity of 
high ground, should be close at hand. Then the 
villages are often at such a distance, as to render 
supplies and provision difficult to obtain ; the 
families of the men have to Camp at a distance by 
theiDselves, so as to leave the Regiment as clear as 
possible from surrounding infection, and the men 
tbemselres have naturally more irksome duties to 
perform. Viney had now a great deal to do ; and 
to say the truth, the mnart Uttle man was indefcti- 
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gable. He left the camp early in the evening and 
again almost after his breakfast, to search out a 
suitable camping ground, a few miles further on. 
This spot, when found, he would not only make ^ a 
note of but pitch his tent on, and then (with the 
assistance of his Choubdar, who had been sent out 
from the city with a formidable paper, bearing the 
Minister's seal), he would make strict enquiries 
concerning the prevalence or not, as the case might 
be, of Cholera in the nearest villages, and order 
the supply of any provisions that might be required 
on payment. Divine Service was held in the 
Mess tent ; all the Officers (with the exception of 
Viney and Simcox) attending, and also such of 
the drummers and bandsmen as were Protestants. 
The (Jolonel read the Church of England Service, 
and called upon Mr. Huntly to address his small 
congregation. The good clergyman took as his 
text the eleventh and twelfth verses of the eleventh 
Chapter of St. John^s Gospel ; and in a short time 
had fixed the attention of even the most careless 
of his hearers. Space does not admit of our giving 
the substance of Mr. Huntly ’s excellent counsel* 
Suffice that even Hillier was much struck with it ; 
and on returning to his tent, took up his long-for* 
saken Bible, and pondered over the portion which 
had been expounded by Mr. Huntly. But indeed 
these grave feelings did not last very long with 
for later in the day, he might have been seen 
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making one of a quartette at a game of oards in tbe 
tent of Captain Mackey, who, being a godless man, 
had, now that his wife had left the Camp and gone 
on in advance, no objection whatever to turn his 
tent, on Sunday, into a card-playing saloon. 

There were no ladies in the Camp now. They 
had, one and all, been sent on by their respective 
heads of families, and told to push their journey 
onwards as rapidly as possible to Sandybad. 

Some of them, however, had no intention of thus 
obeying orders to the letter, but as soon as they 
had reached a bungalow some twenty miles ou4 
and found that they had left all traces of Cholera 
behind them, baited quietly, and merely went on 
to the next bungalow, as they heard from time to 
time of the advance of the devoted Corps. 

On the first appearance of the disease, the Colonel 
had, by Doctor Milton’s advice, sent a runner on tor 
Sandybad with a requisition for medical assistance, 
and so well had he (the cooly) done his work, that or^ 
this very Sunday, a Medical Officer, with one oij 
two subordinates, had started for the relief of the 
Corps. 

Yiney did not put his determination of showing 
up Norton into force this day, but, as he had an 
opportunity of having a long and quiet talk with 
Banniels, he made the old Captain his confidant ; 
told him all he had heard from Sefjeant Mathers, 
and showed the proofs in ^ poiiessiom Psnniols 
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agreed with him, that he should allude to what he 
had heard, in the presence of Nerton, and the others, 
and watch the result However he contented him- 
self to-day with merely looking at him well, and 
judging from his countenance whether he was 
likely to have been the villain he had been led into 
suspecting him. What he observed only added 
to liis own suspicions. Nerton, though trying 
to act a studied indifference and carelessness to 
everything around, was nevertheless very nervous; 
the slightest allusion to Smiley’s murder making 
him tremble perceptibly, and avert his face from 
the gaze of those around. On finishing his sermon 
in the Mess-tent, Mr. Huntly gave out, that a short 
evening service would be held in the Coloners tent, 
on reaching their new Camp, at which anybody that 
chose to come, would be welcome. This service 
the Colonel, Gough, O’Rourk, Viney, Harris, 
and a few of the Drummers attended ; and every 
one of them ; believers as well as unbelievers, felt 
that it was good for them they had been there. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

DEATH’S SICKLE. 

'RTHLKABAD was the halting place of the 
gallant Condapillaj rangers on Monday 
morning. Yiney had. chosen an excellent camping 
ground ; and was mnch pleased when the Colonel 
and Dr. Milton expressed their approbation of Uie 
sitnation. 

Of coarse there was as usual a general meeting 
of Officers in the Mess-tent at Choia-hazree, and 
Yiney now thought it high tin^e to begin to put 
his plans into execution. 

“ Well, how near to Sandybad does this bring 
us, Dillon ?” asked the black-whiskered Ensign. 

Only twenty-four miles,” replied tlie poet. 
“ If it wasn’t for this Cholera we’d be in on 
Wednesday morning ; but of coarse we’ll have to 
go into a sort of quarantine, before we step foot 
into Sandybad.” 

“ What are the casualties in this morning’s 
report ?” asked the Colonel. 

Nine dead daring the night, Sir,’’ replied 
DiUon, “ but we hare only liad five admitted into 
Hospital, and Simcox is reported bettmr.” 

At this mommit a stranger in tmiform appeared 
at the tent door, and asked for the Commanding 
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Officer. He was invited in, and presented to 
Colonel Maurice. 

“ Assistant Surgeon Howitt, Sir he began, 
sent by Officer Commanding Sandybad to render 
medical assistance to the Corps,” 

The new-comer, who spoke with a broad Scotch 
accent, was speedily introduced to all around, and, 
having been plied with refreshment, soon w^ent off 
with the Colonel and Dillon, to seek out Dr. Milton, 
and render his assistance. 

We shall not have the Cholera with us long 
now,” cried Hillier, tossing up his cap and catching 
it again Hurrah !” 

How is it with the buch-kutch^* Viney asked 

Harris. 

Faith, bad enough ; the tindal tells me they’re 
dying off, every half-hour.” 

All exaggeration !” said Hillier. 

I don’t believe it will ever stop,” said the black- 
whiskered Ensign, at least till it has decimated 
us. ‘ Misfortunes never come singly,’ they say. 
Bad luck, once in a ship, goes on adl the voyage.” 

That’s only when a shark is supposed to follow 
a vessel, old fellow,” put in Harris. 

Aye, or when there’s a Jonah aboard,” added 
Viney, looking hard at Norton. The latter saw 
the look, but calling up his self-possession, merely 
smiled. 
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<< As far as that goes, there must be some Jonah 
in the Camp,” said old Danaiels, winking at Viney. 

Yon mean wiUi reference to poor Smiley 
I suppose,” rejoined Harris,’* but I’ll bet fifty to 
one, poor (Sough is not the Jonah at any rate.” 

I didn’t aecuse any one, did I ?” asked Dan- 
niels. “ I only mean that in everybody’s opinion, 
he v^o committed the crime is in the Camp, and 
I think he’s the Jonah, whoever he is.” 

“ You’i’e all talking nonsense,” said Hiliier. 
“ Jonah was a prophet, and not a — a murderer. 
I go on another tack altogetljer. In my opinion 
our Jonah is a parson.” 

“ What ! Mr. Huntly ? he’s the most inoffensive 
fellow in the world, Long-legs cried Viney. “ It’s 
not him, or any other out-sider. I say Norton,” 
he continued, in a sarcastic tone, “ how long is it 
since you’ve begun taking twilight strolls, and 
soliloquizing about her you love? I’ve heard some- 
thing of you, old fellow.” 

Norton was an incomparable actor, and could 
hide his true feelings as well as most bad men, bnt 
he almost lost his self-possession now, more par- 
ticnlariy as he found Viney’s words had made most 
of his brother-OfBoers look towards him. 

“Eh! what — ^soKloqoizing ? I’m not aware,” 
“ Oh, but I am,” went on Viney, folly bent on 
pursuing Nerton, till bo discovered something to 
satisfy himself “ You wcmt out «^k>quising Ae 
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other evening you know> after you came back from 
shikarring- You ought to be more careful ; people 
maybe eaves-dropping, you see, and women are 
especially apt to let out anything they accidentally 
hear.” 

In tlie first place I don’t know what you mean, 
and in the next I would advise you to drop your 
chaff, Viney. People have got into trouble already 
on account of it said Nerton, as imperturbably 
as he could. 

I’m not chafliug, I assure you,” went on the 
Quarter Master ; it was told me some time ago, 
as a grave fact, that you were seen taking a solitary 
twilight walk, and heard loudly soliloquizing about 
the lady of your affections. You even mentioned 
her name.” Viney looked very hai’d at Nerton as 
he thus probed the first wound he had given him, 
and, notwithstanding the Captain’s attempts to 
command his nervousness, he perceived the shame*- 
ful guilty flush rise over his whole face. 

‘‘I- what? I never what name?” he 

stammered. 

Eveiy Officer in the tent was looking at him 
now ; some smiling as if tlie whole thing were a 
mere good joke, and others silent in surprise and 
exj)ectancy. He felt tlieir eyes were on him, and 
made a great effort to brave it ont. 

Well supposing I did, it’s not a very gentle- 
manly thing for you to hlam it abroad-” 
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Ab, that might be, had I no other reason for 
it but to make a laughing-stock of you replied 
Viney. 

You can’t have any other reason thatl can see.” 

I have an excellent one,” returned the other, 
as I wish to clear up a very serious matter, 
which affects others, as well as yourself.” 

All this time Viney had kept a basilisk-like 
look on Norton’s face ; watching its every move- 
ment; and noting everything suspicious in his 
own mind. 

I don’t know what you mean, Mr, Viney” ; said 
Nerton haughtily ; if you have any wish to impugn 
my character in any way, speak out” — he was very 
bold now ; as he had been working himself up to 
it, but it was too great an exertion for him ; and 
the next moment, he turned ghastly white, and 
sunk back in his chair, breathing hard, and 
murmuring* I’m sick — deadly sick ; water ! a 
glass of water.” 

Three or four, noticing the great change that 
had come over him, sprang up in alarm, and called 
for brandy, while they loosened his jacket, and 
unbuttoned his black silk stock. 

You must take care what you’re about, Viney/’ 
said old Danniels, quietly ; “ Ho a delicate fellow, 
and can’t stand any nervous shock, particularly 
since this Cholera has set in.” 

He has a bad conscience, poor man, that’s 
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what'a the matter with him,” replied the othery 
coolly ; I’m perfectly convinced of his guilt now ; 
and I’ll tell you all how I came by some starUing 
proofs connecting him in some way, with a very 
guilty deed. 

Nertoii here opened his eyes, and glared vacantly 
around. I didn’t kill Smiley ; on my oath, I 
didn’t !” — ho almost shouted, It’s a false charge ; 
and as foul as it is false !” 

There ! now who accused him of it!” cried 
the pitiless Viney, puffing very calmly at his cheroot, 

I’m sure I never mentioned Smiley’s name.” 
Nobody’s accusing you of such a thing, old 
fellow,” said Danniels, who was supporting Norton’s 
shoulders ; You’re unwell, and have worked 
yourself into excitement about nothing, have a little 
drop of brandy.” 

Norton almost smashed the glass that was being 
handed to him, with a sweep of his arm. I didn’t 
kill him !” — he shrieked ; I’ll swear I did not — 
who dare accuse me of staining my bands with his 
blood, it wasn’t me—on my oath” — ^herehis voice 
grew fainter and he murmured — it was Havil— 
dar and he fell back in a faint, and became 
deadly sick supported by Danniels, and O’Bourk. 4 
I m afraid it’s an attack of Cholera ; said iiie 
former, gravely as he held Norton’s head, and 
looked down on him in pity. We’d better emy 
him over to his tent, and put him into bed at once. 
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One of you might step over to Milton, and tell him 
he’s wanted at Nerton’s tent. Here, Harris ; help 
O’Bourk and myself to cany him.” 

I’ll go for Milton,” said Viney, rising, and 
throwing his cheroot away ; and I’ll bring the 
C. 0., and Dillon over, for we must get the truth 
out of all this.” 

So Nertoii was carried out, and over to his own 
fent — a senseless, death-like form. They stripped 
him quickly, and got him between the sheets; and 
plying him with cold-water and a little scent, soon 
brought him to, again ; but he had hardly opened 
his eyes, wlien the severe sickness and retching 
again came on, indicating too surely that the pre- 
vailing malady had attacked him. 

It’s a bad case, I’m afraid said O’Rourk ; 

just take a look, if the Doctor's coming, Cocky; 
every minute is of consequence.” 

Here he is,” replied Harris ; as the new Assist- 
ant Surgeon made his appearance, accompanied by 
tlie Colonel, and Quarter Master. 

Doctor Howitt wasn’t long examining his patient, 
and applying the remedies ; but, from the way he 
shook his head, and muttered very bad case,” 
it was plain he was by no means sanguine of 
a cure. 

In a little while, however, Norton seemed to be 
more himself; and while moaning in pain, glared 
vacantly at the faces round him. 
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I didn’t— do — it” — ^he murmured almost in- 
audibly. 

What’s that ?” asked the Colonel, quickly, as 
be bent down over him. 

You did not do what?” 

I — I didn’t — kill — Smiley,” returned the sick 
man. 

Well — well — never mind — who did it? You’re in 
great danger, Norton ; and you ought to disclose 
everything so as to clear the innocent. Was it 
Havildar Bungaroo ?” 

The sick man gave a scream of horror. — The 
traitor he shrieked. He swore he would not 
betray me, and he has done it But you must have 
his life ; aye it was he did it : and I’ll tell yim 
more,” he went on, gasping for breath, and clutch- 
ing convulsively at the sheets, He shot Alf. 
Tudor too, I saw him do it, and he would have 
killed me, had I not promised to keep it a secret.” 

‘‘We know all about it,” said the Colonel; 
“ and only wanted it corroborated by yourself.” 

Xhe Oholera-stricken wretch groaned, and writhed 
under the cramping pains through his whole body. 

“ I’m^dying,” he gasped. I feel it-I shan’t 
be hung at any rate , but Ae will, the traitor; 
Hang him up. Colonel; hang him up. He ^ot 
Tudor^ — ^be stabbed Smiley ; and— betrayed me— 
hang him up.” 

Those standing around the dying wretches bed 
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wondered bow he could be so hardened, and 
gazed at him in pitying disgust. 

The law of man can have no effect on the 
Havildar now, Captain Norton,” said the Colonel, 

He has gone to render an account for bis deeds, 
before God’s throne. Think of yourself; poor 
miserable man, how will you appear there, when 
you have to answer for yours?” 

Nerton clenched his teeth ; and shuddered con- 
vulsive]}' for some time — Don’t speak of that,” he 
said at length, very hoarsely. — It’s comingon me 
fast, I know — let me die — I don’t wish to live — I’ve 
deserved what I expect when I’m gone — I know 
there’s no hope — no — none — none — it’s all death 
and despair.” 

The tears flowed fast down the cheeks of the 
rough old Colonel ; and 0’Rourk,Viney, and Harris 
felt their eyes fill too, as they witnessed the awful 
look of despair on Norton’s rigid face. The Doctor, 
used to such scenes, merely held bis patient’s wrist; 
and gravely shook his head. 

Look — m — in my desV '* — gasped the dying.inan 
— it’s tliere — Gough’s inno — cent — I — drugged — 
mercy — mercy” — his breath now entirely failed 
him ; and though his lips trembled, be could apeak 
no more, 

file’s going fast,” said the Doctor, in a low 
voice ; there’s no hope now, would you like to 
be alone with him, Sir ?” The Oolonel nodded a 
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silent, sorrowful affirmative ; and the three others 
softly left the tent, 

Down by the bed of the dying man knelt the 
Veteran Officer ; clasping the white cold hand and 
raising his sorrowful eyes to Heaven. The prayer 
of a faithful, honest-hearted Soldier of the Cross 
ascended to the Mercy-seat ; while the despairing 
soul of his brother-man was slowly ebbing away, 
and leaving behind a dreary, lonely, tenantless 
wreck. 

When the Colonel rose from his knees, Nerton^s 
spirit had fled. 

It is now necessary to relate by what means the 
Colonel had obtained a clue as to Smiley’s real 
murderer. On reaching the Hospital tents with 
Dillon, and the new Surgeon, he was surprised at 
seeing the Drummer Bagshot in a state of some 
deshabiley rushing franctically towards the Camp of 
the Regiment. On being loudly recalled by Dillon, 
who knew that Bagshot was a patient in hospital, 
tlie latter returned, and in an excited bl^eathiess 
manner, informed him that Havildar Bungaroo, 
who was dying of Cholera in one of the tents, was 
muttering and talking to himself about Ensign 
Smiley’s death, in a most suspicious manner. 
Taking the drummer with them, the three then 
entered the tent, where the Havildar was lying 
sfci'icken down by the fatal disease. Near his head 
sat the poor wretch’s wife, moaning, and rocking 
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herself to and fro, in a paroxysm of grief; while 
Shaik Rustum, and Buldar Khan were pitilessly 
plying him with questions in which the words 

Nerton Sahib/’ and Tudor Sahib,” and 

Smiley Sahib” were frequently interlarded. 

Rustum rapidly explained that Havildar Bnnga* 
TOO had just confessed that he had murdered botli 
Mr. Tudor, and Smiley ; and that they were 
eliciting the facts of both murders from him. 

The Colonel w^as greatly taken by surprise ; 
nevertheless he at once adopted a more systematic 
manner of elucidating the startling disclosures 
which the Havildar had made, and paper, pens, 
and ink, having been procured, the words of the 
dying criminal were ti*anslated, and quickly trans- 
ferred to it. 

It appeared that his Company, of which Nerton 
was the Captain, and Lieutenant Tudor the single 
subaltern, had formed part of a night piquet on 
which the Burmese had made a sudden and furious 
attack. 

The young Officer, singling out the leader of the 
enemy, was engaged in a fierce, hand to hand 
struggle with him ; when Bungaroo, who had 
loaded his fuzil rushed forward, and fired at the 
BiinnaD, in hopes of saving the Officer’s life. The 
shot, however, fired carelessly, took effect in poor 
Tudor’s chest ; and, though his huge antagonist was 
bayoneted immediately afterwards by the Havildar, 
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Norton, who had perceived the catastrophy, came 
np, and accused the latter of having deliberately 
and maliciously taken the life of Lieutenant Tudor. 
The Havildar solemnly affirmed that he had done it 
accidentally, but Nerton in a furious rage rushed 
at him, and attacked him with his sw^ord ; where- 
upon the fonner, who had again loaded, brought 
the Officer to the ground with a bayonet wound in 
his shoulder, and threatened to slioot him dead, 
unless he solemnly promised never to mention his 
unjust suspicions with regard to Tudor’s death. 

Nerton gave the promise, and was released accord- 
ingly. Only a few days ago, however ; taking 
advantage of his being the possessor of a secret, 
so important to the Havildar, Nerton had coerced 
the former into being his tool in murdering Smiley ; 
his whole object being to implicate Gough, and so 
get him out of his way, that certain other views 
he had, might be furthered. At this point, Viney 
who had come in search of Milton, on Norton’s 
account, entered the tent ; and finding how matters 
stood, mailo his own statements, corroborating 
partly the confession of the Havildar, and pro- 
ducing the prescription, and empty medicine phial. 

On this, the party, with the exception of Dillon, 
adjourned to Nerton’s tent ; where, as we have 
already related, the dying wretch confirmed the 
statement made by the Havildar. 

As Viney, Harris, O’Kourk, and Dr. Howitt left 
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Nerton’s tent they were met by quiet old Major 
Hearty, who informed them that he had just left 
the bed-side of Simcox, who had had a relapse, and 
was not expected to live another hour. 

^^The Doctor says be has been drinking too 
hard,” he went on, in a low, grave tone, he was 
allowed a little ; but, poor fellow, he took such a 
quantity that it’s killing him. I here Norton’s ill 
too — how is he ?” 

He’s going too,” replied Howitt ; gravely ; 

I’ve hardly ever seen such a severe case ; a few 
minutes more and you’ll hear he’s gone.” A 

He was right — for the next moment the Coloiidl 
came forth, and motioned the Doctor to step into 
the tent. 

One gentle pressure on the chest of the motionless 
form, and a slight touch at the wrist, and the 
S^irgeon pronounced the single word Dead.” 
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CHAPTER XXL 
UNDEEPILLY BUNGALOW. ' 

M r. Hantly, seated in a long-armed chair, in 
GKragh’s tent, was reading, and enjoying n 
smoke; our hero was bnsy polishing up his guna 
and rifle-barrels, in which he took a great pride — 
wben,suddenly the voiceof Dillon was heard outside 
the tent door, giving some directions in Hindo- 
stanee to the Havildar of the guard. What he said 
was of course only intelligible to one of the two 
inmates of the tent, the nonchalance of wh(^ 
whistle, as he stooped over a lock, and bit of oiled 
rag, suddenly ceased; while, as the clergyman 
looked up from his book ; he saw his friend’s face 
assume an expression of agreeable sar|»rise. 

“ What is it ?” he asked. 

“ Tliey’re— they’re — taking the guard away j” 
stammered Gough. “ Why, perhaps—^— — 

Here Dillon burst suddenly into the tent, imd 
rushing over to our hero, slapped him heartily on 
the back, and shoc^ hands with him violently. 

“It’s all right, old fellow! it’s all right aboqt 
2/o», Iknew it would be. I congratulate you; yon’19 
released with every honor. The Colonel wanta 
yen over in his tent, and the whole Camp ia tmoioed 
that yonVe been proved innocent-” 

Jp jamped M.r.. liimtlyiitom:hta ; 
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spectacles flying off with the suddeness of the 
movemeni He seised Gbngh’s disengaged hand 
and shook it with the utmost vigour. 

Why — how? — ^thank God; thank God,’’ was 
all onr hero could utter, while his two friends con- 
tinued trying, apparently, which could puli an arm 
oflF the first 

Mr. Huntly was the first to cease shaking hands. 

Gough ! I told you so,” he cried. 1 knew you 
were innocent. ^ The Judge of all the eartli haj| 
done right.’ God be praised, our prayers ari 
answered. You were in great tribulation ; bnJ 
thank the Lord, He has released you from it Mm 
was it discovered ?” he added, turning to DillSi^- 

The countenance of the latter suddenly grew 
grave. Ah, it’s an awful business, Mr. Huntir. 
I hav’n’t time to tell you of it — besides those con- 
cerned in it have nothing more to do with this 
world. But the Colonel wants to see you alone, 
Gough ; run over, and speak to him. Tve lots to 
do in arranging about these two funerals, so I most 
be off at once. Thank God it’s all right with you ; 
I’m as glad of it as if I was on my way back to Old 
England I” And, with another parting shake at 
Gough’s band, he darted out at the door«way as 
quick as he had entered. 

Mr. Huntly and our hero stood silently togerfier 
f r a mcmont Their heart** were full — ftiH cf ioy 
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Come, Mr. Huntly — let us kneel, and 
God for this,” said Gough. Almost my 
believing prayer to Him was, that I migl^^ 
released from this fearful trial — and here I 
bless His Holy Name, released from it alrejai^* 
What can I render unto Him for all His merci^^f^ 
Take the ‘ cup of salvation,’ and call upon 
Name,” replied the Clergyman. 

They knelt together — and poured out their hGitrts 
in gratitude, and thanks-givings to the DispBipsr 
of all good. Their sinful hearts were no better ||iin 
their neighbours’ around them ; but they br(i|Hl||;lit 
no righteousness of their own before God’s thmn#: 
they pleaded their incapability of helping thtm** 
selves : they pleaded their sinfulness ; but — blaased 
truth ! — they pleaded, for they, trusting G<l4'3 
wonl, could plead, the righteousness of Christas, 
the atonement made for them ; the blood offered 
instead of theirs ; the veil rent in twain, an4 
way opened out for them of approaching a Juat, 
but propitiated God. 

They asked for further guidance and supptut, 
seeking for the promised Comforter; they im* 
plored, that in their daily walk and duty, jy[e 
i might be their guide and councillor, and tliey4j«m*^ 
eluded by earnestly resigning themselves intfii Jpfai 
Hands for the future, whatever His Will 
them might be. 

Gough had only to make a slight addiim to 
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^ dress; and then, taking his sword, for he 
ought he might be on a matter of daty^ he 
dked over to the Colonel’s tent. On his way, he 
3t many of his brother-Offioers, who cordial) 
^^gratnlated him on his escape from a foul sus- 
. cion'; and as he passed on from each, he felt 
* heart so light and buoyant that he could almost 
)ve skipped like a child along the plain. Thoughts 
^liich^ but a few moments before, would have 
•^ught him very bitter reflections, now burst 
lasantly over his mind, and brought a glad smile, 
a healthy flush over his features. As he 
:^red the Colonel’s tent, the old soldier rose &om 
Nchair to meet hiip, and grasped him cordially 
fthe hand, while his eyes almost filled with tears 
happiness. 

My dear boy ! I’m delighted ! Thank Gkxl — 
.tihftnk God for your escape. The very cunning 
^ay in which the real facts were concealed 
/Winded as all ; and circumstances so pointed to 
; that I could hardly have done less than 1 

.11^* But it has all been brought to light, and now, 
fact, I beg your pardon for even fearing you 
i||||r» at all guilty of it’’ 

>^^reat tears welled from Gough’s eyes, as lit 
iteod confrontitig his 0 . 0 ., and grasping his bimd. 
He stammered out that he sawno reason adiatovtr, 
y the Colonel should beg his pardon. He had 
1 1 eceii^ au «oelltnt lesson fi^ faa^ng gi^ 
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to his temper so madl^ ; and now tfiai he 
of it, his wild angry threat to poor Smiley, befoi. 
leaving the tent, was quite enough tp justify ai> v< 
one's suspicions. He supposed the Colonel 
heard all about it. It was no doubt yeiy foolish, ar< 
wrong of him, to have acted as he did; but 
pride had been hurt by the reflections cast upc '2y- 
his honor, and integrity ; and besfoes, the name j^y 
somebody else, whom he— what was the use .x 
mincing matters now ? — whom he really loved wi|h 
all his heart, w^as also dragged unbecomiiigly 
the conversation, and he couldn’t stand that. ^ 

Ah, I know all about that” replied the Colo 
and you would have avoided any unpleasantn^,;^^,j 
by quietly coming over to tea with us, I 
to have had a little talk with you, about what 
place, the evening before, between yourself and A 4 ; 
but I saw you were annoyed about something, so J 
did not press it f need hardly tell you that Ada 
told us the circumstances of her having rd^uisei^; 
your proposal ; and, as Mrs. Maurice and myaelf 
knew that her motive for doing so tv as a right pnai 
we of course coincided with he^’. But now let mpi 
ask you, if you ever knew you had a rival for ^ ^ 
handr 

A rival, Sir ! no, certainly not, I might ham. 
W some apprehensions about it, before that 
iug ; but she— she then told xue thetr— that, in 
^6 cared for no one elset*’ 
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bat somebody else might have cared for 

Oh certsunly, Colonel, but I didn’t know that, 
ai^i neither did she, I’m sure.” 

I* Well^ my dear boy, Tve a very strange story to 
t i rou first, and then to propose a duty to you 
wl ii 11 will not brook deW. In the first place, 
ytw .had a rival, which no* one suspected. It was 
C iptain Nerton, who has, but an hour ago, gone 
fi ni amongst us. I was present at his death-bed, 
V tr he confessed having been instrumental in 
f o'lg poor Smiley’s deatli, and told me, witli his 
k’ iireath, to look in his desk. I did so, and 
fot» jd that the poor wretcli, who was evidently 
staKh with great remorse, had written a lengthy 
oonfedsion, in which he has acknowledged the crime, 
and its cause. He forced Havildar Bungaroo, 
who has since also died, to actually commit the 
deed, and showed him how to arrange matters so as 
to ’cause suspicion to rest on you- It appears also, 
that he drugged you with a powerful sleeping- 
di^Migat, while giving you champagne at Mess 
tilk evening, in order that the work might be 
irtiitorniptedly carried out while you were under 
liHlffeets. in his confession — I was reading part 
0« whmi you came in — he says' — but stop, I’ll 
r«id it to yon h* lus own own words. * While we 
were encamped at^Aajooloopettah, I accidentally 
upon Goog^ and Miss Matirice^ seated, in 
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the eveningi ata little distance frop the Omp. I 
stole up unobserved, and, on hearing their con- 
versation, 1 formed the shocking resolution, ^tjbe 
accomplishment of which, has ruined entirely xny 
peace of mind, and, 1 believe, half-maddened me* 
Aye, I confess it, cool and calculating as I have 
been, I now no longer wish to hide the secret 
which I kept entirely lo myself. 1 loved, and do 
love Miss Ada Maurice ; but when I heard her ac- 
knowledge that she loved Gough, I determined 
more than ever to be speedily rid of him. I tried to 
destroy him, the very next day, while out shooting, 
but he only bears the mark of my knife in his 
arm, and so escaped. I then matured my plan of 
getting up a serious quarrel between himself and 
Smiley, hoping to so arrange matters, as to 
have him charged with the murder of the latter* 
Then all that I have before related took place: 
Bungaroo did his work well, and Gough is sus- 
pected, and openly charged with the crime. My 
mind is now cursed with a fearful remorse, and I 
purpose in case of M>. Gough’s conviction, to 
make this confession public, and then — ^put an end 
^9 own miserable existence, for I the most 
w^retched of mortals, and the hope I cnee cherished 
wickedly, I, hourly, feel can never be realised I ’ ’’ 
Gough was silent, and his mind painfully 
racked, while the Colonel read. Jie foregomg* 
was an open-hearted, honest feUpw ; eould 
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believe tbat a fWlovr-nniortal eotild have sticb 
a' #lely wicked heart, aiid such a seared conscience. 

Had Nerton been alive at that moment, our 
heifers feelings towards him would naturally have 
b0sd fall of resenttiient ; but, as the case stood, 
pity for him that now filled his beait, and 
with that pity, there came a feeling of forgiveness ; 
a wiih that he, too, could have been at the death- 
bed of the man who had injured him, and clasped 
his hand in pardon for all. Would he have had 
that feeling had Nerton been then in this world ? 

the question he asked himself, and he trembled 
for himself, as he thought of the answer. He 
remembered the words, forgive your enemies/’ 
and he felt how far short of grace he yet was ; but 
even in liis silence, his heart was raised beyond the 
world ; and he felt himself asking pardon for him- 
>^}f. and pleading his own sinfulness, while he 
could hardly pardon that of bis late brother- 

Kien, as I before said, IVe a matter of duty 
to propose to you, Gough*' — wont on the Colonel, 
afie^u pause— *^I’ve just received a Memo, from the 
Asaiilint Adjutant General, at Sandybad, request* 
mg Aiat an OiSoer may be at once sent on from 
e dkmpy to report to the Officer Commaudtiig 
I the present general stale of health of 

tte hvpn. How woedd you like to go? 

^ 111 be deligbted/^ replied ow hero. 
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^rits only iwenty»foar miles into CaBionment, and 
both my Horae and myself want exercise* When 
shall I start 

Let me see. It’s only eleven o’clock now ; by 
the time you’ve taken tiffin^ and have got all the 
information you can from the Doctor, it will boi 
say — one ; if you start then, you’ll be in at five, I 
suppose.” 

“ Oh, easily ; my nag is in excellent condition, 
Do you think they’ll send me back to the Corps, 
Sir ? I’d like to be at my own post, when the 
Regiment marches in.” 

So you will, please God, Gough — so you will. 
I’ve no doubt when j^ou’v^e reported yourself, and 
given the requisite information, that you’ll be 
allowed to rejoin, if you wish ; and then of course 
you’ll at once relieve Dillon.” 

“ Thank you, Sir,” replied Gough rising, I’ll 
go, and get ready at once,” and he shook bands, 
lieartily, with the good old Commandant. 

Oh ! look here, Gough ?” cried the latter, as 
our liero was at the tent-door, As you’re 
passing the next bungalow on the road in, you 
might just see if my people are there. They’ll be 
glad to see you, you know, as weB as to hear of 
my welfare. 1 11 just scribble off a chit to- mjr 
wife, and send it over to you to take to her. I 
rather suspect they’ve halted at the wayeido, bdt 
if they have gone on, m%ht find out they ^ 
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Imve gone to in Cantonment» and forwaril the cliit 
to them.” 

Gough's face wore a bright happy flush, as he 
reived this (Commission from his C. 0* The hope 
of seeing her again so shortly, combined with Uie 
Imowledge that he was restored to liberty, was 
surely enough to gladden him, so he cheerfully 
and joyfully consented to execute the Coloners 
latest orders. 

He took his tiffin in the Mess-tent, with a group 
of congratulating admirers round him, either eating, 
drinking, or smoking, as their tastes dictated ; but 
tliere was an air of sadness suffusing the faces of 
most of them, for they knew that they were to 
hear, in a few hours more, the awe-inspiring 
mounifui notes of the Dead March/^ and follow 
to their last earthly resting place, two of those who 
liad so lately been their boon companions* Mr. 
Huntly, who was a great favorite now witli every 
Officer in the Regiment, was ^ated near the table, 
laving an animated conversation with Captain 
Oanniels on Uie latter’s pet study, timt of Botany ; 
but he himself expressed his intention, should all 

well with him, of making a collection of, and 
Ipsely studying, Indian Insect life. At lengtli, 
^ longh^s horse was led up to the Tent ; Doctor 
" ilton placed an official4o0kiog paper or two into 
cur hero’s hands; an revoiia, ta*tas, and injiuioltons, 
securing houses for tm difiereut Officers in 
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the lines in which the Corps were to be quartered/ 
were rapidly given, and heartily received ; and then 
mounting his gallant bay charger, and letting him 
just feel the spurs, Gough was off at a hand-gallop, 
on the high-road to Sandybad. 

Along the whole distance which he had to tra- 
verse, the surrounding country was by no means 
devoid of points of beauty. At one time, the road 
wound gracefully along the bottom of an irregular 
gorge, the sides of which were thickly clothed with 
many various forms of graceful foliage, in which 
the date-palm, and cocoa-iint formed a considerable 
j)art ; while down below him, now on the right hand^, 
and now on the left, was the deep nuiiaA, which had 
been excavated by torrents in the monsoon, and 
the bottom of which— so luxuriantly did the jujigk 
wood grow everywhere— could hardly be perceived . 
At another time he would be cantering along on a 
hard level road, skirting the side of an enormous 
mass of bare granite rocks, or rock, for the entire 
hill seemed to be one huge boulder, the surface of 
which was polished by time and weather ; and 
denied a resting place for vegetable matter of any 
kind. Again he would be splashing through a 
Bhallow stream, and climbing parefuUy up the steep^ 
worn bank at the opposite side ; and then on over 
plain covered with emerald paddy-fields, and 
tifuUy besprinkled with banian, and mango ; 
But the sun was still pomring down 
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md there was no taking the ride leis^irely as 
one would do, on an usual midsummer daj, in the 
** old conn trie,” Though Gough had been now in 
the saddle only for about an hour and a half^ he 
was almost drenched with perspiration, and looked 
languid, and in want of refreshment ; he was there- 
fore most agreeably surprised when, on making a 
sudden turn, he perceived the neatly white- washed, 
circular- roofed Undeepillay bungalow. As he pulled 
up his horse at the steps of the wall which sur- 
rounded tlie building, he pereei^^ed that a slight 
little female 6gure, which had been reclining in an 
easy chair in a shady corner of the verandah, sud? 
denly looked up, and darted away into one of tlie 
rooms, as though fearing the new -coiner bad been 
at least a highway-man. But in reality she knew 
the rider and horse at a glance, and fear had 
nothing whatever to do with causing her sudden 
disappearance. It was simply catted by surprise 
at seeing within a few yards of her, apparently 
free and happy-looking, tlie very one, she had been 
at the moment imagining to be pining a prisoner 
in his lent, and wrongly charged with a foul 
mme. Twenty condicting thoughts flashed rapidly 
through her mind, as ahe rushed into the room, 
where her mother was seated, quietly working* 
Was be released, and hts innocence proved ? Had 
he broken his arrest, and escaped from his guards, 
famwing lumseif to be not gnilty,” in order to 
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tell her of his innocence ? Was he realij the cri- 
minal they took him for, now seeking to fly from 
justice ? The bare idea of this thought, she iitnnce 
dismissed as unworthy of her ; and the next sus- 
picion was, that he came to break some terrible 
news to them, concerning the Colonel ; perhaps 
to recall them only to her father’s bed-side. 

Mrs. Maurice was greatly startled by her 
generally quiet, sedate, little daughter rushing in, ^ 
and kneeling, with a face full of half-joyful, half- 
timourous consternation, at her side ; and when 
she tried to take that lovely, flushed face between 
her hands and gaze at it, while she questioned its 
owner, it was suddenly buried in the mother’s lap, 
and while the heart was flattering, and the white 
little hands trembling, and the black brown braids 
trying to uncoil themselves, a trembling little voice 
broke out indistinctly with — 

“ Oh, Mamma dear ; Mr. Gough’s at the— 
bung — bungalow steps.” 

How you do, Mrs. Maurice?” cried a well- 
known, manly voice from the verandah. “ I’m the 
bearer of good news ; found innocent ; set free, and 
having the pleasure of carrying a chit to you from 
the Colonel, who is, thank God, still in goodhealth.** 
Up jumps the good old lady at these words, ^ 
first gently forcing Ada’s head out of tihe it 
had made for itself, thereby uncoiling 
the black brown braids andgitingthe kappj 
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lodcing face a quick motherly kiss, hurries out to 
freleome, and receive the owner of the manly roioe. 
1 A few moments of hurried questioning, explana- 
tions, and cordial congratulations, and then he was 
ba gg ed to come in and rest himself, and take some 
refreshment. « 

“ Here, Ada ! where are you ? here's Mr. Gough, 
child ; out of all bis difficulties, thank God : he 
‘ must have something to eat and drink at once, as 
ho has to go on to Sandybad to-day.” 

Ada came forward, and took the hand hejd out 
to her. She did not hang down her head, and blush 
or look away from him sheepishly ; but she looked 
nnilingly, and with bright eyes half-full of happy 
.tears, up into his honest, noble face. 

Oh ! Mr. €rongb. I’m so glad ; so thankful it has 
all oome right !” 

« Come now, Ada, dear; get something ready 
for him. Ihe poor man must be both hungry and 
thirsty, after his long ride,” cried Mrs. Maurice, 
bustling about, and clearing away the table, and 
tlm little boys, who would ding round Gough’s legs. 
Our hm'o utterly ignored all idea of his being in 
want of any refreshment, hut lus ready hostess 
wonM on no account listen to him. What ! take 
a ride of thirteen miles in a blazing sun, and tlien 
*ay you d<m't need anything. Tut, tut. I wont 
I listen to you.” 

ni just go look after my nag, then ; and 
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see that he gets a rub down, and a inottthful of 
water ; and then if you’d just let me dip my head 
and shoulders in a tub of wat^, I’ll be ready to ' 
start again in no time.” 

As our hero passed out into the verandah, he 
turned his head, and gave a short, but significant, 
look of entreat}^ at Ada. Ah ! that language of the 
eyes ; how easily it is mastered by a certain class. 
No need of tutors, or MoonBhees^^ or dictionaries* 
The look was understood as perfectly as though its 
meaning were tittered in words ; and the glance of 
the young lady’s eye shot back an answer, evidently 
highly satisfactory. Gough strode out ; gave the 
necessary directions about his horse in two minutes, 
and vaulting back over the boundary wall, found 
Miss Maurice, as he expected, seated as before iit 
the shaded corner of the verandah. She did ndS 
get up, and run away, as she had done a few 
minutes before ; but her heart was flutteiflng with 
an uudeiined but trustful hope ; for she had read iu 
the first glance at her loved one’s noble face, that 
at least some part of her most earnest prajers for 
him were answered} and that along with hi* 
ardent love for her, he had realized the bonndfes*. 
love of Christ shed abroad in his heart 

“ Ada,’ he said, quietly, as he stooped dowil) 
and took her little hand within his own, “ I am a 


* Tcieliers of Native laagiuigel^ 
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ntm nuui now ; 1 was very rebellions, and very hard 
of heart 1 had no idea what a simple thing it was 
to ^trust in Jesus.’ The trial 1 have had, has been 
blessed to me ; for I do believe in Jesus my Saviour, 
and 1 Aaoe, for His sake, a sure hope of life eternal. 
1 don’t know bow 1 could have lived so long with- 
out it before. I don’t care who hears me say it. 
1 am not ashamed to own it, thank God, I am now 
one of His striving children. 1 know I have many 
evils to overcome ; many temptations to resist, but 
1 do not trust in my own strength, but in one tar 
stronger than I. His strength is made very perfect 
in my great weakness.” 

Oh Charles, I am so thankful,” responded tho 
little voice, as tlie bright brown eyes were raised 
to his face, filled with tears of happiness, 

“ And you are one of His children too, my loved 
Ada,” he continued, “ You have my wannest 
earthly dove and affection, and if 1 have but yours, 
is there anything that should hinder us now from 
being man and wife ? I am far from being worthy 
of yon ; bat, with Gbd’s help, and my own endea- 
vours hlesse<Lby Him, I will strive to make you 
hupiy, aod be a good hosbaod to you. What is 
yoor answer to me ?” 


He read his answer in her face^ as h« stooped 
down and da^ed her in hia arns. 
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Then you are mine, Ada, darling I you will 
be my little wife; my help-meet, through this 
earthly life; and ray loved companion to a gloriliia 
one. You will be my own little Ada; will you not 
Yes, dearest, and I pray I may be a good wife 
you.” She nestled her little head on his shoulder, 
and the lowers’ first kisses sealed their mutually-^ ; 
plighted troth, as both whispered little ‘ soft 
nothings and, oh ! such tenderly loving, but 
‘ spoony’ expressions of love. 

It was no hard matter to them to tell Mrs.i 
Maurice of the occurrence in the verandah. The 
mother had confidence in her daughter, and waa 
rejoiced to accept as her son, one, who was that 
daughter’s unprejudiced choice. She embraced 
him warmly calling him her dear, dear son.” 

But the time to part soon arrived ; for the refresh- 
ment had been taken will^-nilly, and the head 
and neck dipped in the cool water-tub. The bay 
steed was re-saddled, and brought round. With 
great consideration for the young couple, the 
worthy old lady withdrew, and left them to bill and 
coo in tlio usual manner. Be it known that though 
both ladies with natural curiosity, questioned bin*;; 
as to how his innocence was discovered, lie main-; 
tained a studied silence with reference to it, for - 
did not feel himself equal to the task of narrati^' ; 
the disclosures of the last chapter. 

Mrs. Maurice’s work-scissors were lying on tlW 

21 ' 
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table, while the lovers were billing and cooing close 
to it. The thick black brown braids, though hastily 
coiled up, would insist on uncoiling themselves ; 
and the scissors and the braids suggested an idea 
to our hero’s mind. 

He seized the scissors, and begged for a portion— 
a ver)" small portion of one of the braids. Could 
there be any refusing such a simple reque.st ? The 
black brown twist was quickly untwisted, and, a 
shilling lock having been deftly clipped off, was 
twisted and coiled up again, in a minute or two. 
Then he liad to bend down his head and submit to 
be dispoiled too of a short, curly little lock, and both 
having been put carefully up, the last long kiss 
was given ; God be with you, my darling,” 
fervently uttered, and tiie lovers parted for a while* , 
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CHAPTER XXII 

THE DESTINATION, 
more weeks under canvas, till all trace of 
the virulent plague bad disappeared from 
among them, and the gallant Condapillay Rangers 
were marching gaily into Sandybad, their i olors 
uncased, and two different bands at their head, 
alternately playing them into Cantonment* 

13y the side of Colonel Maurice, rode the Geueral 
who commanded the station, accompanied bj his 
usual Staff ; while several Officers quartencL r» 
Sandybad, were darting about liere and Jjtcre. 
welcoming an old acquaintance, as he strod(? on 
with his Company (for all, except Staff Ofiu'.ers, 
were afoot now), or seeking out amid the sections 
as they passed, some old, remembered face. 

In the rear of tlie Light Gompan}", at his 
old well-kept post, rode our hero, Charles Goag}?^ 
liis face lighted up with a keen joyousiicss, is ho 
chatted^ gaily to his no less joyous companion, 
and affianced, Ada Maurice, who rode her little 
Pegu pony by his side. Mr. IluniJy, hi abroad- 
brimmed wide-awake, ambled along beside 
O’Rourk, holding tightly in his frisky little jmay, 
which seemed to know tliat tho troubles of being 
on the march were nearly over, and to endeavenr 
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to get into a snug stable again as soon as possible. 
Captain Danniels Iiad met with an old acquaintance 
to whom he was giving an animated account of 
Burmese ^flortv^ and promising to exhibit his 
much-valued speeiinens, Dillon !iad met with a 
brother and sister-in-law, with whom he was in close 
conversation, interlarding his sentences with many 
quotations from poets and rhymers ; while Hillier 
and Harris liad each some old or new acquaintance, 
pressing them to accej)t their hospitality, till they 
were quite settled down, or questioning tliem as to 
the pleasantness or otherwise of their inarcdi, Viney 
was not with the Kegiment. He had ridden on in 
hot haste to look over the new lines, and albt to 
each Company tlieir respective liuts; but he too had 
met witli one lie knew, and was under a promise 
to breakfast with his friend. 


Their march 'was over; their lorig-looked-for des- 
tination was reached, and they svero to be, com- 
paratively speaking, at rest for a few years in tliO 
pleasant Cantonment of Sandy bad. Here we must 
leave tliem and bring our story, which was one, 
professedly, of On the March” to an end. If 
the reader has patiently followed us so far, we 
would with a /eoling of sadness bid him adieu,” 
knowing be is about to close this book, and put it 
aiMe* But a word or two ere we part. If this 
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little story has been the means of interesting yonr 
mind for a few hours ; we hope it may also have 
produced a thoughtful efiFect. 

Let us reflect for a moment before we say Good- 
bye.” Are we not all, in military parlance, On 
the March,” moving along the great high-road 
of life, to our destination — the grave ? To what 
purpose then are we thus living and moving ? We 
know that the end will come sooner or later. Are 
we fearful of it, or ready and prepared for it ? 
This important question has attracted the attention 
of many thousands, and they have never ceased 
giving it their most earnest attention, till their 
doubts have been removed, and they know that 
they are marching on to a bright and happy land, 
where they shall for ever be at rest. We must not 
be in doubt either — Good bye, reader ! let us look 
forward, onward, upward ; for we all know that 
some destination must be arrived at, and we shall 
not be always 
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